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FALLING LEAVES. 


BY ©, P. CRANCH. 





No more these spreading shades 
Mixed with the tremulvus sunshine on the 
grass 
Invite to stretch my limbs, while white clouds 
pass 
Above in fleecy braids. 


Good-bye, good-bye, dear leaves! 
For you stern Autumn blows his trumpet-call, 
Fach tree that hears it, ere your glories fall, 
In stoic silence grieves. 


But why entreat your stay 
Till winds and rains and chill November air 
Have clogged your sap and left you fluttering 
there, 
To witber day by day ? 


I know the time has come 
When you must yield to a resistless force. 
Farewell, ripe graduates of a summer’s course— 
Bound for your winter home— 


In gold and crimson gray, 
Whirling like children in a daneing group, 
Or racing with the wind, a hurrying troop, 

Borne, whither who can say ? 


Heaped on some miry road 
Or pavement, where the crowd shall tread you 
down 
And mix you with the rubbish of the town ; 
Or in some safe abode 


Far from the city’s din, 
In woodland hollows, mixed with sheltering 
grass ; 
Or pools where soon the ice as with a glass 
Shall frame your colors in ; 


Or floating down some stream, 
To seek your fortune in an unknown sea; 
Or blown about brown fields tumultuously, 
Like shadows iv a dream, 


Perhaps you lovely maid 
May choose some bright survivors, as they fall 
And range them grouped about her chamber- 
wall. 
Perhaps yon rustic’s spade 


May mix them with the earth, 
To fertilize his garden-beds and give 
The spring a splendor that shall bloom and live 
In resurrection-birth, 


Like you, dear leaves, we come 
And go, and know not whither we may speed, 
We only trust that every path may lead 
. To an eternal home! 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


LT 
A LITTLE ABOUT CREEDS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 








Ir fell to my lot recently to be honored 
and perplexed by the request that I pre- 
pare a creed for the use of some friends 
who had the possible formation of a Union 
Church in view. These men and women 
were of varying faiths and of divers an- 
tecedents, united mainly in a deepening 
desire to live as Jesus Christ lived, and to 
treat Christless people as he treated them; 
educated to a certain passion for the service 
of the tempted (“passion for people who 
are pelted” George Eliot would say), by a 
long course of training in what is called 
the Temperance Work, pursued in that 
which they conceived to be the spirit of the 
New Testament. 

I felt obliged, for certain ecclesiastical 
reasons, to delegate this responsible and I 


fessional clergymen. 
of the position gave me so serious and prac- 
tical an appreciation of the famine for 
simple creeds, that I venture to send you 
some of the experiments which I have made 
in this direction. I «ffer them as experi- 
ments only. 

I give them in the order in which I pre- 
fer them, without further comment: 


I. 
FOR A UNION CHURCH. 
CREED. 


I believe that God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him shall not perish, but shall 
have everlasting life. 


COVENANT. 
Recognizing your dependence upon your 
Heavenly Father, you now publicly ex. 
press the wish to live as a child of God 
should do. 
Youtrust that his Holy Spirit has changed 
the character of your heart. 

You hope that, for Christ’s sake, he has 
forgiven your sins. 

You know that he is your best friend. 

You believe that he has led you to this 
hour. 
In his presence, then, and in that of 
your fellow-men, you do now consecrate 
yourself to him, accepting Jesus Christ as 
your Master, your Example, and your Sav- 
jour, and promising, by divine help, to live 
a temperate, a reverent, and an unselfish 
life. 

Believing that the Bible is the Word of 
God, you hope to understand it better as 
your heart grows purer, and trust that 
your association in this manner with other 
Christian men and woinen will help you to 
that end. 

You specially promise to be faithful to 
the interests of this church, to attend upon 
its services and sacraments, and to be very 
watchful of the welfare of its members. 


You particularly undertake, in common 
with other members and worshipers of this 
church, to befriend the poor, to guard the 
tempted, to uplift the outcast, to bb tender 
in your treatment of all weak and endan- 
gered souls, believing that this was the chosen 
work of our Lord and Saviour when he was 
upon earth, and holding it of all your priv- 
ileges the dearest, that you are permitted 
to follow his sacred leading in this most 
blessed way. 

* * * * 


* * 


Then do we, the members of this church, 
receive you into communion witb our- 
selves, promising in our turn to extend to 
you the care and affection and loyalty 
which we have asked of you. And may 
atrength be yours which the most High God 
knows how to give; and may peace be 
y:urs which the world knows not bow to 
take away; and may the blessing of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost be and abide with you forever! 

Amen. 

IL. 
CREED FOR A UNION CHURCH. 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of Heaven and earth, giver of laws 
and forgiver of sins, whose child I am. 

I believe that he is revealed in Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, who lived to give unto 
all men an example that we should do for 
his sake as he has done for ours; who died 


our lives and the Saviour of our souls. 

I believe in that change of character 
called the new birth, which leads us from 
the service of self and sin to the service 
of God and holiness. 

I believe in an eternal world, for which 
this is a preparation; that there, as here, 
those who do not love God cannot be happy, 
nor those who love him miserable; and 
that whosoever believeth on Jesus Christ 
shall never perish, but shall have an ever- 
lasting and a blessed life. 

I believe that to be a Christian most 
especially implies the following of our 
Master’s methods of befriending the poor, 
of uplifting the outcast, of guarding the 
tempted, and of ministering to all who are 
weaker or more miserable than ourselves; 
and that a pure, a prayerful, and an un- 
selfish heart is the first condition of this 
high privilege and sacred duty. 

I believe that the Bible is the Word of 
God, and that I find these truths empha- 


sized, among others, upon the pages of that 
book. 





HOW YOUTH MAY BE KEPT FROM 
VICE AND CRIME. 


BY THE REV, J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 





IN a recent paper on the “ Relation of 
Employers to Employes with Respect to the 
Prevention of Crime among the Young” 
we maintained that the employer controls 
influences which for a certain period are 
not surpassed in power by those arising 
from any other relation. The writer was 
not, however, “so heated by his own 
rhetoric” as to place any mode of moral in 
fluence beyond that of the parent, or to 
disparage the elements of training directed 
by the teacher, either Sabbath-school or 
secular. This article is intended to stimu- 
late parents and teachers and to point out 
certain errors unhappily common both to 
those who have seen them and to those 
who have not seen them, for ‘‘remem- 
brance” is as important to the ‘‘ pure 
mind ” as original perception and belief. 

It is of the relation of parents to their minor 
children that we are to think. They must 
give to them support, the care of health, 
protection, restraint, and primary instruc- 
tion. In this country natural instinct, pub- 
lic sentiment, and the civil law unite in 
requiring substantially this. Parents must 
also secure obedience, for without obedi- 
ence there can be no order, no restraint in 
absence, and no peace in the household. 
But confidence is equally necessary, for the 
relation of children in the Christian, in 
fact, in the civilized family is not one of 
slavery, but of willing acquiescence. 
There must be veneration. It is not the 
love of equals. To the very little child the 
parent is in the place of the Being who 
made both parent and child. As the youth- 
ful mind expands, the idea of God, to whom 
even the father is responsible, is introduced, 
and the parent takes a secondary place, but 
is still to be regarded as deriving rank and 
authority from God and sustaining a re- 
lation to the family which is a typeof God’s 
relation to the universe. Surveillance is 
implied in parental responsibility for the 
conduct of their immature and inexperi- 
enced children. But very early in lifestrong 
inpulses arise, and, operated on by outside 
attractions, constitute a kind of centrifugal 
force, which will, if unresisted, impel the 








must say somewhat alurming office to pro- 


to preserve us from the consequences of 
our manifold and most miserable sins; who 





counteract the tendency to break loose from 
parental control; for the child who can 
find no companions he likes more than 
father and mother, if they are worthy of 
the name, is safe. Parents can utter words 
of counsel, admonition, and encouragement. 
They can place before the immature mind 
right examples and can exhibit a geod 
spirit. They can select suitable schools 
and can supply their children with proper 
books and papers, can find for them im- 
proving company at home and proper 
companions away from home. They can 
accompany them to the house of God, 
where many sweet yet powerful influences 
center. They can give them the benefits of 
travel. They have authority and superior: 
ity, can administer punishment and bestow 
reward, and habits formed from the begin- 
ning re-enforces their efforts every day. In 
fine, they have to help them all that is in- 
cluded in home. With these sourccs and 
channels and currents of influence, if there 
were no parental errors, scarce one child 
in a million would permanently go astray, 
and the successive generations of men 
would progress in knowledge and goodness 
with ever-increasing rapidity. Then such 
an article as this would be without facts to 
sustain it or furnish a reason for its ex- 
istence. But parents often neglect to study 
the peculiarities of their children. As no 
two children are alike, the treatment help- 
ful to one may ruin another, Yet the 
children cannot understand this, and if the 
parents do not evil must follow. Among 
the lower animals instinct does so much 
for the young and there is so little to be 
learned that the work of parents consists 
almost wholly of providing shelter, 
nutrition, and protection. But neither the 
reason of man nor the intuition of woman, 
without the special study of character, can 
qualify parents for their work. There are 
two kinds of love: that which indulges 
and never restrains; and that which is 
willing, even when anxious to indulge, to 
restrain, if it be necessary. The former in- 
jures and often ruins; the latter is benefi- 
cent. From this improper love have 
originated in our time some errors whose 
existence would defy belief if their cone 
sequences were not general. Men who 
have succeeded are heard to say “ My 
children shall not work as I had to work”; 
forgetting that in that work, though en- 
forced and irksome, the foundation of 
their own prosperity were laid. In a 
similar spirit, doting parents try to give to 
their children everything that they were 
deprived of; thus bringing them up in 
‘*softness and effeminacy,” making them 
hot-house plants. Instead of teaching 
them the manly toleration of pain and 
courageous surmounting of obstacles, they 
administer opiates; allow them to take 
‘‘gas” when the first teeth are extracted; 
permit them to sleep late and to sit up late; 
to attend parties; and to ride to and. from 
school in the family carriage, if they own 
one, or in public conveyances. Not long 
since the writer attended the ‘‘ commence- 
ment” of a well-known military school. 
As the boys and young men were perform- 
ing their evolutions, attacking and defend- 
ing a redoubt, etc., certain doting mothers 
sat in the reception-room surveying the 
scene. One said to the others: ‘‘ The boys 
seem to enjoy it; but I can’t help feeling 
that the poor fellows are being worked 
too hard.” And the rest chimed in with 





child away from home. Loving compan- 
ionship is the centripetal force which will 


this absurd remark, as though the boys 
were training for jelly-fish, instead of men, 
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From the same spirit of indulgence arise 
other errors not lesshurtful. Sonsdesigned 
for business are delayed too long in getting 
at it, under the pretense that they must be 
educated. Thereis, of course, no antag- 
onism between business capacity and a 
thorough education. A. T. Stewart was 
not injured by his course in college. But 
where the young man is kept from business, 
and furnished with money, and allowed to 
dress in the best style, till he comes to feel 
that he is degraded by those employments 
which are necessary toa full understanding 
of business, nothing but the sternest neces- 
sity will induce him to ‘‘ begin at the bot- 
tom”; andit may be assumed as a rule that 
those who do not begin at the bottom will 

either never reach the top or, accidentally 
reaching it, will not be able to maintain 
the position. When parents live in 
luxury and accustom their children to it, 
especially on transient profits, not accruing 
from (to use Franklin’s homely expression) 
a ‘‘ pile contrived to last for life,” and make 
the impression on those children that 
‘*father has enough to take care of me,” 
they dothem great harm and jeopard 
their success in life. Formerly rich men 
often lived very closely, and at death pre- 
cipitated fortunes on their sons, that they 
did not know how to use. But this seldom 
occurs now, and the danger is at the other 
extreme. Many crimes committed by 
young men can be traced to these errors in 
their training; and when they marry young 
women reared under similar influences the 
evil is intensified. From this point of view 
it is easy to understand the breaking away 
of sons and daughters from the ascendency 
of their parents. Many never were sub- 
dued; but from birth ruled the whole 
house. Many have broken away gradually 
andsecretly. The work was done before 
the confiding parents suspected it had be- 
gun. And yet parents should be as 
jealous of the love and confidence of their 
children as lovers. A study of the counte- 
nance will often show that the son or 
daughter is living a concealed life. Where 
the work of training boys is left wholly to 
the mother, when the boys begin to go 
astray she is too easily persuaded and too 
easily deceived, being ignorant of the 
world and incapable of understanding the 
impulses and temptations of boys. Wid- 
ows often train boys much better than the 
same women did or could while their hus- 
bands were alive and left it to them, The 
importance of the work of the Sunday- 
school teacher is obvious. I[t is to con- 
firm parental teaching in all that is good; 
to supplement it where it is defective; and, 
if necessary, to counteract it. While secu- 
lar teachers can impress their pupils by 
their own personal characters, by historic 
incidents creating and confirming a regard 
for virtue, by appeals and advice, and 
especially by impressing on children that 
it is a serious matter to live and that their 
future depends chiefly on themselves. If 
the writer does not wholly mistake the 
tendencies and perils of the time, there is a 
demand on parents and teachers to im- 
press on youth clear ideas of the con- 
sequences of vice; to make them 
feel by their way of speaking about vice 
that it is more to be feared than scarlet 
fever or small-pox; and that the death of 
children is less to be dreaded than that 
they should become vicious. They should 
also be taught that a good reputation is 
of priceless value; and the highest estimate 
should be attached to a sense of personal 
dignity, manhood being more valuable 
than accomplishments. A wholesome fear 
of first steps should be inculcated. It is 
better that youth should be superstitiously 
afraid of evil pursuits, places, and persons 
than that familiarity should destroy cau- 
tion. Thenecessity of self-support should 
be urged, and the sons even of the rich 
taught that they have no permanent reli- 
ance but their own qualities and qualifica- 
tions; while the nature of true religion 
and of the church, now much misun- 
derstood, should be explained. It is to be 
feared that ‘‘joining the church” and 
singing ‘‘ popular melodies” or Watts’s and 
Wesley’s hymns exert but little moral re- 
straint over many youth. But wherever 
the nature of religion and the obligations of 
churchmembership are made known by 
parents and teachers and illustrated in 
their lives the profession of religion by 
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youth and their public connection with the 
church constitute a most effective safe- 
guard. 
BROOKLYN, N, Y., Oct. Sth, 1878, 
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THE MUSIC OF FREEDOM. 
BY MARY BARE 


em 
Far, far in the affluent East 
The preludivg music floats ; 
And soft, like the shadow of sound, 
The refluent, fugitive notes. 
Mingled with camphor and spices, 
And scent of the sandal-wood dells ; 
Echoes of resonant cymbals 
And tinkling of myriad bells, 
Color of coral and pearl, 
And languors of poppy and rose, 
Out of the lands near sunrising, 
Still westward the music blows. 


Catching a deepening key-note 
And a freer and stronger strain, 

As it strives with the Scythian winds, 
On the wild Sarmatian plain. 
Till louder than shaking of bridles, 
And louder than murmur of seas, 
It charmeth both Cossack and Sclav, 
By the straits of the Chersonesc. 

And chordeth their pealing trumpets, 
With rettie and rush of steam ; 

With singing of freemen working, 
And whispers of Love’s sweet dream, 


Oh, hasten! Thou world-wide greeting, 
Thy words are sweeter than song ; 
Words wrung from Humanity’s heart, 
By hands that are cruel and strong, 

Which pass into exquisite music, 
Chorals and chorus and psalms, 
Laughter of slaves for their freedom, 
With lifting of eloquent palms. 
For never was melody grander 
Than cheering of men who shout 
Freedom’s great commonwealth in 
And the Kingdom of Tyranny out. 


THE TWO SURPRISES. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Tis world is full of surprises. Some of 
them are very pleasant, as when those who 
were ‘‘last” in point of opportunities and 
advantages become ‘“‘ first” in usefulness and 
eminence. Some of them are very painful, 
as when those from whom we had expected 
great things turn out to be worthless. We 
pastors are often subjected to both these 
kinds of disappointments, agreeable and 
disagreeable. 

Our Divine Master had two such sur- 
prises during his sojourn in the flesh. 
They are the only two instances in which 
the Bible tells us that he ‘‘ marveled.” In 
the first instance ‘‘be marveled, and said 
to them that followed: Verily I say unto 
you I bave not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel.” This was a pleasant surprise. 
The man who excited the wonder of Jesus 
was a man of small opportunities. He was 
a military officer, the captain of one of the 
companies in a Roman legion. This cen- 
turion had a favorite servant who was lying 
dangerously sick and ‘grievously tor- 
mented.” Although himself a Gentile, he 
goes after Jesus of Nazareth, and presents 
to him one of the finest illustrations of faith 
and humility that is recorded in the New 
Testament. His faith came fully up to the 
inspired definition, for it was ‘‘the confi- 
dence of things hoped for and the evidence 
of things not seen.” When Jesus offered 
to come and heal the suffering servant, the 
centurion—drawing on his own experience 
as a military officer—informs him that he 
need not humble himself by going under 
his roof. All that was necessary was for 
Christ just to speak the word, and the sick 
man would be well. Here was a trust that 
was both simple and sublime. What an 
acknowledgment of a divine power was 
this, that a simple command would reach 
a case several rods away and bring instant 
recovery! This downright implicit trust 
was accompanied with the most beautiful 
display of humility: ‘I am not worthy that 
thou shouldest come under my roof.” We 
do not wonder that Jesus wondered at such 
a striking exhibition of right feeling on the 
part of this foreign officer. Here was a man 
who gave Jesus a lodging in his heart, 
although he would not ask him to stoop so 
low as to come into his house, Here too 
was a man about whose after history we 
would love to know something more; for 
he seems to us to be one of the most attract- 
ive characters in the whole Bible. 





Sometimes people puzzle themselves as 


cannot understand it. Surely, they can 
understand this simple and perfectly sin- 


puts together these two’ things: that Jesus 
is perfectly able to cure that sick slave, 
even at a distance, and that. he is entirely 
willing to do the favor. Jesus, on bis part, 
responds with the expected words: “As thou 
hast believed, so be it done for thee,” The 
confidence within the centurion’s mind fids 
into the ompipotent love in the mind of 
Christ as a ball fits into its socket, and the 
joint is complete. That was genuine faith. 
It put the case implicitly into Christ’s hands, 
without a question or a doubt. Precisely 
this every sinner must do with his own 
soul. Precisely this every Christian is 
bound to do with every favor he asks in 
prayer. When the case is fairly lodged 
with Christ, faith can do no more than go 
its way and patiently wait. 

The efficacy of the centurion’s faith de- 
pended on the fact that the person he trusted 
was a divine healer, and not a lying quack. 
The efficacy of Christian faith depends on 
the infinite strength and love of that Saviour 
who invites our trust. His atonement is 
sufficient; his merit is infinite; his power 
is without limit; he is able to save unto 
the uttermost. A drowning man sees some- 
thing floating on the water near him and 
grasps it. It proves to be only 4 scrap of 
discolored froth, and his hand shuts through 
the deception. He sees another dark ob- 
ject, and, grasping it, finds it a stout rope 
flung out to save him. Thousands seize 
upon a floating error or upon the froth of 
self-righteousness, and go down into the 
depths. The joy and glory of preaching 
Christ to sinners is that it reveals to them 
not the delusive froth, but the ‘‘ everlasting 
arm.” Faith is cleavingto Christ. The 
value of it is not in the mere act of cleav- 
ing; but in the glorious sufficiency of the 
One to whom we cling. 

2. Our loving Master had another surprise, 
and a very sad one it was. He visited the 
home of his youth and early manhood, and 
there unfolded his teachings and effered to 


‘his old neighbors the benefit of his healing 


power. ‘Those besotted Nazarenes had 
seen the beauty of his blameless life and 
heard his words of wisdom. But they 
refused to bring their suffering wives or 
children to him, or even to let him do for 
them what he longed to do, All that 
these blinded creatures would allow him to 
perform was to lay his hand on a few 
sick folk and cure them, He wrought there 
‘no mighty work.” And ‘he marveled 
because of their unbelief.” Truly, the last 
are often first, and the first as often doom 
themselves to be last. 

Stop, my reader, before you cast the con- 
demning stone at these infatuated rejecters 
of the single personage who has thrown an 
immortal halo around the name of Naza- 
reth, They only did what you may have 
done again and again, or may be doing 
now. They only practiced the stupid sin 
which our churches are often guilty of. 
They refused the very blessing which came 
to their doors. ‘‘ Ye would not come to 
me that ye might have life” will be the 
epitaph of many a lost sinner. ‘‘I did no 
mighty work among you because of your 
unbelief” is the terrible indictment which 
Christ is now pronouncing against many a 
sluggish worldly church. They cut them- 
selves off from God by unbelief, and won- 
der that they are so ‘‘cold” and lifeless. 
They insult Jesus Christ by expelling him 
from their hearts and daily lives, and then 
‘* wonder why it is that nobody is con- 
verted.” 

The simple fact is that wherever an in- 
dividual or a church treat Jesus Christ as 
the centurion treated him they taste the 
same blessings which came to his humble 
home. The presence of Christ can betraced 
in a church exactly as the presence of a 
stream of water can be traced in California 
during the summer. Where the irrigating 
stream is carried there is a belt of 
emerald. Those congregations which so 
value the Gospel of Salvation that they are 
not hypercritical about the ‘‘ earthen ves- 
sel” through whom it is conveyed to them 
or about the luxuries of God’s house are 
sure to have a belt of blessings that is 
green and fruitful all the year. 

The life of a soul is union with Jesus. 





The life of a church is the presence of Jesus 


to the/natuge.of faith, and profess that they- 


telligible act of this Romanjeenturion. He 
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in the honest lives and the hard Christian 
wofkof fhe members. No evangelist, with 
all the gifts of a Moody, no pulpit eloquence, 
‘n0 profitable pew-roll can save a congrega- 
tion which divorces itself from Christ. 
And it must be the amazement of all Heaven 
that the progress of the kingdom of light 
and love and life is so frequently blocked 
by human unbelief. 


a 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY AN OUT- 
GROWTH OF LUST. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN W. MEARS. 





In ex-President Woolsey’s ‘‘ Divorce 
and Divorce Legislation” the excessive 
corruption of family life in later Rome is 
described. ‘‘The moral disease had 
reached the vitals and was incurable. As 
Rome rose to her greatness by severity of 
family life, so she fell into ruins by laxity 
just at that point. Rome,” continues the 
venerable author, ‘‘is a most interesting 
study for us Americans, because her vices, 
greed for gold, prodigality, coarse material 
civilization, corruption in the family, as 
manifested by connubial unfaithfulness 
and by divorce, are increasing among us. 
We have got rid of one of her curses—slav- 
ery; and that is a great ground of hope for 
the future. But whether we are to be a 
thoroughly Christian nation or to decay 
and lose our present political forms depends 
upon our ability to keep our family life 
pure and simple.” 

Civilization, Christianity, and monoga- 
my are a trinity of agencies that may as 
well be recognized as indissoluble. The 
first is impossible, in any lasting or satis- 
factory form, without the last two; the last 
is equally a consequence of the second and 
a necessity of the first. Attacks upon the 
family are attacks upon Christianity and 
upon the life of the nation. The polyga- 
my of the Turk and the Mormon is part of 
the heathenism, despotism, and semi-bar- 
barism of Turk and Mormon. Advancing 
civilization and buman feeling everywhere 
require the purity, refinement, and cleva- 
tion of women as postulates. The more 
of delicacy and sanctity there is thrown 
around the relation of the sexes, and the 
more of personal honor there is secured to 
the woman in wedlock, the more elevated, 
sweet, and pure will be the life of the fam- 
ily and the sounder will be the very 
sources of the life of the nation. 

It is one of the contradictions and per- 
plexities of civilized life that it seems to 
nourish and develop agencies mortally hos- 
tile to itself; or, at least, to carry them, or 
their seeds, a long way on its upward 
march. Thus Christianity, according to 
Neander, developed the papal idea from 
the remnants of Judaism which remaincd 
with it. Thus our free government carried 
with it the incongruous institution of 
slavery; and every nation in Christendom 
tolerates or encourages an enormous over- 
production and overconsumption of alco- 
holic stimulants. Hence the need of 
reformations and of a vigilant philan- 
thropy. 

We do not know that the soil of the Em- 
pire State is more favorable than other 
localities to the origin and growth of doubt- 
ful sentiments and practices upon the mar 
riage relation, Our laws do not make 
adultery a crime, but only a civil offense. 
Other states, however, are substantially 
upon the same ground. The divorce laws 
of New York and the practices of the New 
York state courts in divorce cases show, 
at the worst, no greater laxity than prevails 
through the country generally. Compared 
with the law and the practice of Connecti- 
cut and Indiana, they are rigorous and 


wholesome. And yet it can only be 
because a more tolerant disposition 
toward open violators of the laws 


of marriage was found to prevail in 
New York State than in Vermont that the 
founders of the Oneida Community, driven 
from Putney, in the latter state, in 1847, 
secured a permanent footing on our soil. 
For thirty years they have thriven and 
carried out their theories unmolested here. 
Their fertile estate (‘‘domain” they pre- 
fer to call it) of over six hundred acres 
lies, as nearly as may be ascertained, on 
the topographical center of the state, upon 
the border-line between Oneida and Madi- 
son Counties, about twenty miles west by 





southwest from Utica, In view of the fact 
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that their principles and history have been 
widely published and discussed, it seems 
scarcely necessary to rehearse them fully 
here. They are not to be confounded with 
the Fourierite Movement of 1843, when 
some thirty odd associations were formed, 
in which Mr. Greeley and his coadjutors in 
The Tribune took so prominent a part. 
The Oneida Community originated in the 
Perfectionism which grew out of the re- 
vivals connected with the name of Finney. 
These perfectionist tendencies were de- 
veloped in the mind of John H. Noyes, the 
founder of the enterprise, asearly as 1834, 
Noyes being then 23 years of age, a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College and of Yale The- 
ological Seminary. The fact that his per- 
fectionism took the socialist direction, 
instead of the personal, may be explained 
from the prevailing excitement on socialist 
questions with which the very air was then 
filled. The peculiar socialism of a religious 
fanatic would naturally find support in the 
communism of the Pentecostal Church, 
brief and limited as it was and designed 
only to meet a special emergency. Sce 
Acts ii, 44, 45; also ch. iv, 32, 34. Noyes, 
however, was not satisfied with the Com- 
munion of the Pentecost. A community of 
goods did not fulfill his idea. There must 
be that absolute and literal community 
which included persons as well. ‘* Ad- 
mitting,” says Noyes (‘‘ American Social- 
ism,” p. 625), ‘‘that the community principle 
of the Day of Pentecost, in its actual opera- 
tion at the time, extended only to material 
goods; yet we affirm that there is no in- 
trinsic difference between property in per- 
sons and property in things (1), and that the 
same spirit which abolished exclusiveness 
in regard to money would abolish, if cir 
cumstances allowed full scope to it, exclu- 
siveness in regard to women and children.” 
Noyes further attempts to bring Scripture 
to the support of this doctrine by pervert- 
ing passages which speak of marriage as 
belonging to the present life only, and not 
to the resurrection; by the absurd claim 
that he and his followers are actually living 
the resurrection life; that death, in some 
mystical sense, for them is abolished; and 
that Christ’s second coming actually took 
place within one gencration of his first 
coming. With such idle and frivolous 
comments he manages to give the gloss of 
religion to his communism, 

One cannot divest himself of the feeling 
that an impure mind has as much to do 
with the shaping of Noyes’s scheme as an 
enthusiasm for social progress. The Oneida 

Jommunity literature, to which we are com- 
pelled to refer, has such a taint about it that 
we wonder Mr. Comstock’s attention has 
not been called to the question of suppress- 
ing its circulation. The beginning of the 
abolition of ‘‘exclusiveness in women and 
children” is narrated in full in one of these 
precious papers. It is nothing else than the 
story of a double and deliberate act of 
adultery, to which Noyes and his wife and 
Cragin, one of the members and officers of 
the Community, and his wife were the com- 
placent parties. This ‘‘ Kingdom of 
Ileaven on Earth” was founded in the 
gratification of unlawful passion, on the 
violation of the most sacred of earthly ties, 
in the deliberate trangression of the seventh 
commandment in its most literal meaning. 

This wasin 1846. In 1847 the people at 
Putney, Vt., where these transactions oc- 
curred, were so stirred up at the deeds and 
published opinions of Noyes and his asso- 
ciates that they beld a public indignation 
meeting, and had him indicted for adultery 
and fornication. Whereupon Noyes fled 
the state, forfeiting his bail, and in the 
security offered by New York laid the 
foundation of the Oneida Community, 

But that lust, as well as religious fanati- 
cism, has been a powerful factor in building 
up this establishment appears from the 
freedom and I may say the intense interest 
with which the leaders of the Community 
discuss and print all the details of the phys- 
ical relations of the sexes and the minute 
analytical directions which they give for 
managing these relations. To show how 
far they go, the writer of an anonymous 
pamphlet against the Community, pub- 
lished at Oneida, in 1975, declares that he 
submitted extracts from one of Noyes’s 
works, which he intended to publish as 
part of his argument, to an attorney for 
legal advice, and he unequivocally declared 
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that it would be an open and flagrant vio- 
lation of statute law to reproduce them. 
Now it is sufficient to say here of these 
directions that they are not at all in the 
line of a laudable Christian asceticism. 
They do not breathe of purity. They belong 
to the nastiness of the Epicurean sty. 
Their purpose is to show how Nature’s 
laws may be evaded without sacrifice of 
indulgence. They are precisely calculated 
to raise a race of Sybarites, to imbrute and 
degrade to bestiality those following them. 

Pruriency and bestiality seem also to have 
inspired the further inquiry which these 
leaders have made and therules which they 
have laid down in regard to the raising of 
children. They have gone into all the details 
of before and after con amore. They show 
that the very air they breathe is loaded with 
the vapors of sensuality, and the outcome 
of their miasmatic lucubrations is the in- 
troduction of the principles of the stock- 
breeder in place of the sanctities of the 
marriage relation. They protest, indeed, 
that they are animated by a scientific In- 
terest, and they make loud promises of the 
immense benefits which their investiga- 
tions and labors will bestow upon the race 
when they have carried their experiments 
through two or three generations. It would 
not be surprising if some marvel of phys- 
ical development should result. But 
morally it may turn out something like the 
work of Frankenstein in Mrs. Shelley’s 
story of the ‘‘ Modern Prometheus.” Cer- 
tainly the substitution of the mechanical and 
external system of the stock-breeder for the 
free and personal choice of the individuals 
shows a strong bias toward the grossness 
of materialism. In fact, Darwin is their 
leading authority on this subject. 

All exclusiveness of attachment between 
individuals of the two sexes is branded as 
asin. All tendencies to such attachment 
are quickly made matter of criticism and 
corrected by the general voiceof the Com- 
munity. All claims of personal relation- 
ship between parents and children are 
negatived. Instead of being children of 
their own father and mother, the offspring 
of these temporary unions are the children 
of the whole three hundred of the Com- 
munity. Theirparentage is, indeed, matter 
of record in the books of these impudent 
experimenters. The pedigree of these 
human specimens is preserved, but no ten- 
der ties are allowed to be formed or culti- 
vated between the parties. They are mem- 
bers of the same herd. That is all. 

As the leaders of the Community began 
their socialist career by a double act of 
adultery, they have naturally carried with 
them a somewhat passionate hostility to 
monogamy. Noyes perverts a Bible text, 
and puts marriage on the same footing of 
condemnation and transitoriness with the 
Jewish law. The law of marriage, he says, 
“worketh wrath.” And could any but a 
confirmed Epicurean give such a reason for 
condemning marriage (monogamy) as the 
following? ‘‘It givesto sexual appetite only 
a scanty and monotonous allowance” 
(‘* American Socialism,” p. 628). The crea- 
tion of Adam and Eve, one pair, in a state 
of innocence, is frequently referred to by 
Noyes; but it never seems to occur to his 
inflamed mind that this original condition 
of humanity is a type of the relation which 
the Creator intended should always subsist 
between the two sexes. He even speaks of 
God as a dual being and as creating man 
in his image of duality—Adam and Eve. 
And yet the perfection of humanity is to 
be reached by a sort of concubinage which 
he himself is compelled to call complex, 
the true name of whichis a polygamous 
polyandry. 

How deeply the erotic element has en 
tered into the structure of the system 
appears from such broad declarations as 
these. ‘‘The first thing then to be done in 
an attempt to redeem man and reorganize 
society is to bring about reconciliation with 
God; and the second thing isto bring about 
a true union of the sexes. Religion is the 
first great object of interest and sexual 
morality the second.”  ‘‘ Reconciliation 
with God opens the way for the reconcllia- 
tion of the sexes.” Finally, a damaging 
blow is dealt at the whole idea and scheme 
of communism, Fourierism, und socialism 
by the declaration of Noyes ‘‘that these 
principles concerning the sexual relation 
remove the principal obstructions in the 





way of association.” Looser arrangements 
between the sexes than monogamy are es- 
sential to their success. So says Noyes; so 
too say the Mormon prophets. What 
stronger objection can be raised to all such 
experiments? Both of them, at Utah and 
at Oneida, degrade women; both must in 
time conspicuously also degrade men. 
Both are hostile to a genuine and advanc- 
ing Christian civilization. Neither of 
them could live or sustain itself but for the 
better and stronger civilization from which 
they have fallen and in which they yet 
draw their vital breath. Their presence is 
polluting. Every interest of Christian 
morality cries out for their suppression, ere 
they establish themselves and multiply, 
and give fuel and encouragement to other 
forms of communism, and so place the 
whole movement quite beyond our control. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, N. Y. 





NOTABLE ARTS AND OBJECTS AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM P, BLAKE, 








Tuk exquisite reproductions of Early 
Christian, and other glass shown in the 
Italian section by the Murano Glass and 
Mosaic Company are notable examples of 
the influence of museums upon industry, 
The ancient glass preserved in the collec- 
tions of the Vatican, of the Treasury of St. 
Mark’s, at Venice, and of the British 
Museum, though often in mere fragments, 
has been successfully interrogated and made 
to yield up the secrets of its manufacture. 
We owe this result chiefly to Signor Ales- 
sando Castellani, who combines in a rare 
degree cultured taste and technical skill. 
Taking in his hands the precious pieces of 
broken beakers, vases, and vessels from his 
own private and the museum collections, 
and calling around him the best workmen 
of the Venetian furnaces, he bas aroused 
their curiosity and latent skill. In the glare 
of the furnace-fires these tell-tale fragments 
of the work of their fathers were eagerly 
studied by the glass-blowers. Certain tra- 
ditions of their art had descended to them; 
but their taste and ambition had degen- 
erated. But now, thanks to Castellani, and 
the museums, to which he has had free 
access, the processes for which Venice and 
Murano were so celebrated in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries are revived, and the 
results command our admiration. Nearly 
every object is marked ‘vendu,” and the 
cards of museums and prominent con- 
noisseurs and collectors are attached. 
These objects comprise not only soffiati, 
or blown glass; but vitreous pastes imitat- 
ing agates, onyx, chalcedony, and sapphires, 
together with enamels and mosaics. 

The production of enamel glass mosaics 
has engaged the earnest attention of the 
Murano Company. They constitute a sepa- 
rate branch of manufacture and art, quite 
distinct from the blown glass. The de- 
mand for the glass tesser in an ever-in- 
creasing variety of colors and tints is aug- 
menting from year to year, especially since 
the revival of medisval decoration, Over 
eight thousand different tints of glass 
tessere are now made, including the 
ancient smalti tints, enabling artists to add 
greatly to the beauty and delicacy of their 
mural mosaics. One of the mosaics on 
exhibition is a fuc-simile of one of the 
lunettes inthe dome of the Chigi Chapel, 
at Rome, executed after Raphael’s cartoon 
and representing one of the signs of the 
Zodiac. Another is one of thirteen panels 
intended for the Gibbs Memorial, near 
Bristol, England. In the list of some fifty 
important pieces of ecclesiastical mosaic 
mura] decoration which have been exe- 
cuted it is seen that the greater number 
were for reredos and altar-panels in British 
churches, including Westminster and St. 
Paul’s. The lunettes in the new Old South 
Church in Boston were also made by this 
company. The Houses of Parliament and 
the South Kensington Museum owe their 
splendid mural mosaic decorations to the 
same source. In domestic architecture the 
examples are numerous and increasing, and 
it is evident that in this direction there is a 
wide and inviting field open for unem- 
ployed fingers. 

Among the numerous examples of en- 
ameled glass, an exact reproduction of the 
famous Tazza, in the Treasury of St. Mark’s, 
at Venice, stands in the front, The original 
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is considered to be a work of the eleventh 
or twelfth century. It is of black glass, a 
bowl-shaped vase, about four inches high, 
enameled in various colors and gold, 
with medallions and Coptic inscriptions. It 
has been suggested that it served as a model 
for imitation by the ancient masters at the 
celebrated enamel works at Limoges. The 
original was one of the treasured objects 
seized and sent to Paris by the first Napo- 
leon; but it was afterward returned. As 
much as eighty thousand francs is said to 
have been offered for it. The copy, like 
the original, is mounted in a delicate silver- 
gilt framework. 

We find also a variety of reliquaries, 
plates and vases of pale green glass, decor- 
ated with Christian emblems and mono- 
gramsin gold and colors, the gold gener- 
ally being imbedded in the glass between 
two layers. Many of them are imitations 
of the famous Christian glass preserved in 
the Library and the Christian Museum of 
the Vatican. One dish, sixteen inches in 
diameter, is ornamented with etched gold- 
leaf representing Bible history from Chaos 
to the crucifixion of St. Peter. The originals 
of most of these specimens were found in 
the Catacombs, and, except fracture, are 
unchanged by time and exposure, 

The reproduction of Roman ‘‘ Murrhine” 
and vitreous pastes imitating the hard 
ornamental stones and gems is very suc- 
cessful. It is believed that Pliny referred 
to this kind of glass when he wrote: ‘Album 
et Murrhina aut hyacinthos Sapphirosque 
imitatum et omnibus aliis coloribus.” These 
reproductions consist chiefly of bowls, 
cups, and pater, from four to eight inches 
in diameter. They are seemingly of onyx 
and jasper and topaz. Some of the most 
attractive aresilver goblets, perforated with 
elliptical holes at the sides, from which a 
vitreous lining protrudes in gem-like bosses, 
simulating carbuncles, amethysts, and sap- 
phires. These are copied from an original 
of Roman manufacture in the British 
Museum. 

The dishes of composite mosaic-work 
glass are remarkable for their beauty, |The 
different colors and kinds of glass are geo- 
metrically arranged, and the wonder is how 
they can be combined and fused together in 
asolid form without being distorted or dis- 
placed. The dishes and bowls seem to have 
been made in the usual manner—on the 
end of the glass-blower’s rod; but the de- 
signs formed by geometrical combinations 
of separate fragments or bands of glass 
extend through the substance perpendic- 
ular to the surface. The fascinating beauty 
of these objects and the full measure of 
admiration they excite among connoisseurs 
must be the excuse, if any is needed, for 
the space devoted to this notice. 

There remains, however, another im- 
portant variety of ancient Roman work— 
the camco glass—to which we owe the 
Portland Vase, in the British Museum, and 
the Pompeii Vase, in the museum at Naples. 
Fragments of similar work may be seen 
among the relics in the Louvre, indicating 
the former existence of many objects of 
this nature. The specimens shown in the 
Exhibition demonstrate the successful re- 
vival of this art. One is a cup formed of 
two layers of glass, the inner one a dark 
blue and the outer layer fused upon it an 
opaque white. The ornamentation is cut 
and chiseled in the substance of the outer 
layer, as stone or shell cameos are formed. 
The reproduction of the Portland Vase 
shown in the British section, described in a 
former letter, are made in the same way. 
All these objects, requiring years of time 
and great skill to produce, are necessarily 
very costly. The copy of the Portland 
Vase, made by Mr. Northwood, required 
three years of labor, and the value set upon 
it is 1,000 guineas. 

Salviati, another exhibitor, is here with a 
great assortment of Venetian glass of the 
prevailing varieties, and also some attempts 
at the reproduction of the ancient Roman 
and Murano; but “‘trifles light as air,” and 
much more fragile, compose the bulk of 
his display. The incorporation of films of 
metal—such as gold and silver-leaf, and it 
is asserted also platinum-leaf—upon the 
surface of glass is becoming an important 
form of decoration at some of the Venetian 
establishments; and itis also practiced in 
England. While the mass of glass is hot 
upon the end of the rod the workman rolls 
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it overa layer of thin metal. This metal 
adheres to the surface, and a little reheating 
serves toenfilm it with glass, so that it 
cannot be rubbed off or become tarnished 
by exposure. When the ball of glass so 
covered is blown or worked into any ob- 
ject—such as a bow! or vase—the thin film 
becomes broken up and spread over the 
surface in sharp, angular patches, giving a 
very pleasing effect. The greatest variety 
of objects of this deecription is shown by 
Candiani, of Venice. 

We find also the ususl assortment 
of beads and of spun glass, notably a great 
variety of table-mats, cravats, and even 
bonnets of spun aud woven glass, almost as 
soft and pliable as silk. 

Lobmeyer, of Vienna, makes a most gor- 
geous display of Austrian and Bohemian 
glass, in all its forms and colors—plain, 
enameled, and encrusted with gold. The 
iridescent glass is here also in great quanti- 
ty and perfection. Whole table services 
are made of it; but the most effective pieces 
are the large embossed or scalloped dishes, 
which show to great advantage upon the 
wall, From a few pieces shown at the 
Centennial by Lobmeyer, the production 
has rapidly extended. It is not only made 
in Austria, but in England and in France; 
and is sold at prices but little above those 
fer ordinary white glass. It crowds the 
shop-windows in London, in the form of 
small vases and paper-weights, and is sold 
largely at some of the stands in the Exbi 
bition. 

In the French section Baccasat and 
others make the most extensive and bril- 
liant display of crystal glass ever seen at 
an exhibition. Large vases, candelabras, 
chandeliers, and the cut objects in a thou- 
sand forms upon the tables sparkle in the 
sunlight like one of «ur forests after an 
ice-storm. Here also there are many nov- 
elties for purely decorative purposes, show- 
ing as great progress in the glassmaker’s 
art in this direction as we find amongst 
the potters and goldsmiths. Perhaps the 
most notable objects beside the exquisitely 
cut and engraved glass are the imitations 
of pure white rock crystal vases and gob- 
lets in great fidelity, recalling at once the 
treasures inthe green vaults of Dresden 
and the finest works of this nature from 
China and Japan. The *‘ metal” is as col- 
orless as the crystal and is molded and cut 
into the characteristic forms of the ancient 
crystals. All of these objects are necessari- 
ly massive and heavy and are more suit- 
able for cabinets and ornaments than for 
use; but they are also made in the form of 
pitchers and bowls for the table. 

Gold-stone is now made in large blocks, 
and is worked into vases and a variety of 
small ornamental vessels. There is also a 
variety of crackle glass, in which the outer 
layer shrinks and produces a network of 
cracks, exposing different colors and metal- 
lic coatings below, with high decorative 
effects. 
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Mrs. Kni@uron, stepping from her 
coupé in front of Stewart’s shop, said to ber 
husband: 

‘*So you’re going to see Mr. Thorpe 
while [am here. Ask him to dine, if you 
like, and tell him that I don’t mean to let 
your old friends miss you because you’ve 
got anew wife. Say I’m anxious to make 
his acquaintance, and just hint that we 
are not very late people; not that I shall 
want to turn him away very early.” 

Knighton watched the little lady’s re- 
treating figure till she turned her head and 
smiled at him for a farewell, and stopped, 
turned, and came back again. 

**Did you want me, dear?” 

No; he only wanted to smile into the 
charming little face reaching so eagerly up 
to him, for, having been married only two 
months, it seemed to him asif there were not 
enough sensible ways of showing his hap- 
piness. He guve the order to the coachman, 
jumped into the carriage, and shut the door. 

Thorpe was balf buried under a pile of 
unmounted photographs when bis friend, 
unannounced, stood before him. 

“Why! Knighton, old fellow, this is 
very jolly of you to come so soon.” 

“80 soon! Why, haven’t you been here 

fortnight?” 
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“No. Took a later steamer than I meant 
to, and have been at home only three days.” 

** And I-——” 

“Yes, I hear that you've put your foot 
in it, as it were; that you’ve married the 
most beautiful woman in America; that, in 
short, you’re the happiest man in the world, 
and I hope it’s all roses, my dear fellow, 
and will be forever more, amen.” 

‘You shall see her, Thorpe. You shall 
be put down o» the list of her friends. 
I couldn’t say more if you were the most 
deserving man in the world.” 

‘* Well, my dear old fellow, it seems 
stupid to say ‘1 congratulate you,’ and all 
that sort of thing. And I doo’t mean to 
say that ITenvy you and wish I stood in 
your boots; but, at least, in a pair of my 
own.” 

‘“‘T hope you didn’t leave any boots you 
wanted in Europe. Come, tell me what 
you’ve been doing.” 

Thorpe sorted his photographs in silence 
for a while, after he had offered his friend 
a cigar and lighted one himself. 

“If I should tell you how, after stooping 

over a desk for fifteen years, it seemed to 
meas if 1 were an escaped prisoner, to 
whom the sky was a poem and the sea 
almost a painful ecstasy; how I breathed 
for the first trmein my life; and going about 
and buying pictures and photographs and 
kknic-knacks and jewels (Knighton,I bought 
jewels just to be extravagant) seemed to 
me like some strange play. Perhaps you 
would think me sentimental; but you're 
sentimental yourself now, and won't be 
hard upon me. When I waked sometimes 
in the morning with the sense long habit 
bad fixed upon me of hurry—as if I had to 
be down-town at a certain time—I wished 
that I hadn’t made my money; that some 
old gouty uncle had died and left it to me; 
that I looked back through a vista of years 
that had been like a garden of flowers, as 
well as forward to the happiness of satisfied 
taste and ambition. Ah! the sweet Ma- 
donnas, with their young faces, that looked 
as if they had never been in a burry; and 
the Paul Veroneses, all dressed in satins 
and silks, and all bappy and in love, and 
healthy and rich—yes, and half-drunk, 
and feasting, young and handsome, and 
with an ever blue +ky and a shining sun. 
I used to think I was one of them at times. 
And then again I used to hurry away, feel- 
ing that I hadn’t on a wedding garment 
and might be turned out. 

When I was in London, a man asked me 
if I’d like to go with him to see the Ex- 
change. ‘‘The Exchange!” said J. ‘‘ Did 
I come to Europe to see exchanges? Con- 
found it! I’m a mun who’s been starved; 
and I came to be fed. I’m going back by 
and by to be a respectable citizen, and do 
my duty to my country, and love it, and be 
interested init; but now I’m a pleasure- 
seeker. I’m here to gain knowledge for my 
pure existence. I care nothing for busi- 
ness or politics. I’m a seeker of beauty.” 
Give me a light, Knighton. My cigar’s 
gone out. Puff! puff! puff! Thank you. 
I’ve brought home two thousand and fifty- 
cight photographs. 

“*And how was it that you didn’t bring 
the boots?” 

‘* What boots?” 

‘* Why, the boots you wished to stand in.” 

‘*Humph! Why do you laugh ata serious 
thing?” 

“‘T don’t mean to laugh. I am sure I 
always take the deepest interest in your 
concerns ever since the old school-days, 
when you used to get me out of scrapes and 
do my sums for me.” 

“‘T wouldn’t do your sums for you now, 
Knighton. I’ve done too many.” 

“Well, tell me about the serious thing.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk that way.” 

‘Well, my dear Thorpe, what shall I 
say?” 

Thorpe returned to his photographs, and 
presently among some views of Switzerland, 
selecting one, he said: ‘‘Come, be sensible, 
and look at these. Isn’t that a place to 
remember?” 

‘““Was there something else than the 
place about it? Did you meet her there?” 

“*Yes,” said Thorpe, after a pause. ‘I 
steod on the top of this mountain, looking 
at the most gorgeous sunset I ever saw. I 
seemed to bein the very midst of it. 1 felt 
asif I must come out of it all gilded. Be- 





low lay the lesser mountains, purple against 


the gold; a sea of purple unfathomable. I 
turned, and saw ber standing in the sunset, 
gilded as I knew I must be; but she was 
golden to begin with. Her golden hair 
was brilliant iv the sunset light; the re- 
flection was on her face and hands. She 
seemed a little golden image of the Ma- 
donna. lt was enough to make one turn 
Cathelic and fall on their knees and 
woiship.” 

** Was she alone?” 

“No. Sbe was with a party of people. 
English. I stood there gazing, quite un- 
mindful of etiquette. And before long she 
went away with the other people.” 

‘* And you never saw her again?” 

*‘Oh! yes. I met her again. I managed 
to make a traveler’s acquaintance witb her 
party. And she was a marvel of innocence. 
She might, indeed, have been a Madonna—a 
veritable Virgin. I was tohave met them 
at Venice; but something must have bap- 
pened. I didn’t find them when I came, 
I waited there two months, I searched 
every church and gallery. A golden head 
passing mein a gondola would make me 
start. But it never was she. And I’d no 
means of tracking them. And so here I 
am—half of me, and that’s all. Come in!” 

The knock on the door was only the 
servant, to say that Mr. Knighton’s coach- 
man said that his half-hour was up. 

‘*Oh! my dear Knighton, you are going 
to run away so soon? J] thought you'd 
stay and go for a walk with me, for old 
lang syne.” 

Mr. Thorpe’s guest pondered for a mo- 
ment, and then wrote something on a card. 
‘Give me an envelope. Just a little note 
to Mrs. Knighton.” And he handed it to 
the servant, with a certain sense of pleas- 
ure that his wife would be disappointed 
that he did not come for her, and a half 
desire to go after all; and a lust resolve to 
make it up by a surprise of flowers, 
which he would take himself when he 
went home to lunch, And, Thorpe having 
left him to his own reflections for 
a while, he, in the intervals of bis 
picturing to himself how Mrs. Koighton 
would receive the flowers, thought about 
Thorpe’s romance, and smiled over it, and 
had come to the conclusion that it was only 
a completing of the picture—quite as much 
a pleasure to his friend as the recollection 
of scenery and galleries, and not likely to 
stand in his way. The fever of delight he 
hud taken very badly. Kuighton passed 
his arm through Thorpe’s, and they wan- 
dered in the sunniest places, not heeding 
in which direction it led them. 

‘*I suppose,” said Thorpe, still running 
on about Europe, “ that I’ve lived more in 
the past two years than in all my life before. 
To think of those old Greek fellows, who 
had their commonest utensils a delight to 
the eye. There, like the bit of pottery in 
that glass case, with the old stained engrav- 
ing. Whatis this?” He stooped and read 
a small card stuck in the corner of the case. 
Antonio Spartali, maker of passepartouts, 
frames, etc., dealer in engravings and an- 
tiquities. 

“Let us go in. Wouldn’t this be the 
man to mount my photographs?” 

The glass case stood at the foot of some 
rather worn wooden steps, that led up toa 
small wooden house, standing, as we find 
them in our cities, wedged in between more 
solid brick—a passing remnant of a more 
primitive day. 

“‘] thank the owner for his musical Ital- 
ian name,” said Thorpe. ‘‘He may be 
worth seeing himself, to one homesick for 
the Old World.” 

‘*Probably a dirty Italian, who'll cheat 
you,” said Knighton, turning with an ami- 
ably derisive smile to his friend, us a stout 
Hibernian opened the door, and, with the 
familiar brogue, invited them to enter a 
small dark parlor at the left of the little 
hall, that savored uvromantically of garlic 
and onions, which Thorpe seemed not to 
perceive, as he was fully occupied in list- 
ening to a rich contralto voice, that seemed 
to come from up-stairs, singing a Florentine 
people’s song. 

By a little dingy fireplace sat a very old 
woman, in a black shawl, her yellow face 
surmounted by a dusty black lace cap, that 
had long ceased to be ornamental. So 
yellow, so ancient was the old Jady—as she 
never moved, on the entrance of the two 








young men—one had a doubt whether she 
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was one of the antiquities in which Signor 
Spartali dealt, till Thorpe, walking before 
her and, with bis hat in his hand, addressing 
her in his lately-acquired Italian, she sud- 
denly flashed upon him a pair of piercing 
gray eyes, and, without answering him, 
rapped on the ground with her stick and 
called in a sbrill treble: ‘‘Felicita! Felic- 
ita!” 

The singing ceased. A light footstep on 
the stairs, anda girl came quickly into the 
room, 

She stopped midway wien she saw the 
gentlemen, and made a graceful, stately 
salutation. Knighton thought it a pity 
that Thorpe hadn’t come for a model for 
a new picture, instead of the mounting of 
old ones. The girl was not more than 
nineteen, with the classic Italian style of 
face, a delicate, slightly drooping nose, and 
gray eyes that seemed dark with sorrow. 
Knighton thought the eyes an accident of 
ancestry; when she smiled and begged the 
Signori to be seated, and she would call her 
father. 

The old woman had returned to her 
spbynx-like rest; and Thorpe, looking 
about, discovered a cabinet full of knick- 
knacks, and was searching among them for 
something of real value, when an exclama- 
tion in Italian roused him to the presence 
of alittle old man, rather corpulent, with 
a ruddy face and a black velvet ekull-cap. 

‘‘Ah! The Signore has there in his 
hand a beautiful thing—a veritable antique, 
a Herculaneum vase, of great rarity. 


Truly, truly, Signore. This is my 
own private collection. Not for sale. 
See this bit of majolica, this plate— 


a Nymph pursued by Satyrs. And this cup 
is a Benvenuto Cellini. ‘The Siguore need 
not smile. It isa Benvenuto of the first 
quality. I had it from a nobleman, who 
had lost his property. Behold, Mow del- 
icate! Santa Maria! how delicate the 
leaves, the tiny creatures that creep in and 
out. Itissilver, Signore. Old, but silver. 
No, not for sale. Only for my own pleas- 
ure. The Signore isan artist? 1 too am 
an artist. There. I painted my daughter 
once. Did you see my daughter? Very 
fair, Signore. Is she not?” 

Felicita flashed an angry look at the old 
man and left the room, It was a look full 
of indignation for past offenses, It had a 
pitiful pain in it, that made Thorpe drop 
his eyes, as if it was he who had been 
guilty of an indelicacy. Knighton, think- 
ing of his flowers and Mrs. Knighton ex- 
pecting him, nudged his friend’s memory 
about the photographs; and the old man 
promised to call that afternoon for them. 

“What a jolly old fellow your neighbor 
is!” said Knighton, when they were once 
more in the street. ‘‘He looks like a 
Bacchus.” 

‘* My neighbor?” 

‘Yes. He is just behind you. Didn’t 
you know that we’d turned down the next 
street to yours? And your back windows 
must look into his.” 

“‘Oh!” said Thorpe, with sudden in- 
terest. 

‘*And, by Jove! that was a handsome 
woman—the girl] I mean.” 

“Yes, rather.” 

‘*Oh! your English beauty has spoiled 
you. You wasted so much time with old 
Bacchus that I must leave you, my dear 
fellow. Remember, we dine at six. You’ve 
promised not to forget. Mrs. Knighton will 
be very much disappointed if you don’t 
come. She’ll never believe that I delivercd 
her message. Now, don’t get me into a con- 
nubial scrape. Good-bye. No, this isn’t 
the way home. I’ve an errand.” 

‘*My dear Tom,” said Mrs. Kuighton, at 
midnight (for her husband had told her all 
he knew about Thorpe’s English beauty— 
man and wife being one, always remem- 
ber, in making a confidence to either of 
them), ‘‘you are quite mistaken about Mr. 
Thorpe’s not being really iv love with the 
English girl, You men are sostupid. He 
has every sign of a man deeply in love— 
hopelessly I stould say,” said Mrs. 
Knighton, gazing into a little band-glass, 
looking in her long white draperies like a 
statue of Memory. 

** Well, I am sure you ought to be a good 
authority. So poor Thorpe is hopelessly 
in love. Why hopelessly? Isn’t he what 
you women Call an attractive man?” 








‘‘Of course, he’s charming. But there 
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might be a thousand reasons. Did hesay 
that his English girl wasa lady. Might 
there be some fault, or another man, or— 
or anything?” 

It happened that Thorpe had but barely 
saved his reputation for good breeding 
with Mrs. Knighton. For he had delayed 
dressing ‘ill he had sent off his photo- 
graphs, which had to be carefully tied up, 
each master separately; and when the 
servant announced ‘‘ Mr. Spartali, for the 
photographs,” it was not his bacchanalian- 
looking friend of the morning, but a much 
younger mau, with a portfolio under his 
arm, with an air of meager elegance, a 
face of extreme pallor, and restless, lumin- 
ous dark eyes. He came in with a defer- 
ential politeness, that had in it more of in- 
tention to disarm any dbrusquerie that might 
annoy himself than of respect to the per- 
son he met. 

He was the son, the younger son of An- 
tonio Spartali, be explained to Thorp». 
He couldn't carry all the photographs at 
once in his portfolio. He would take half 
now, and the other balf when those were 
done. 

Thorpe had given his directions, and 
still the younger son of Antonio Spartali 
lingered, but £0 politely that Thorpe could 
not turn him out, and even felt rebuked 





when he laid his hand on his watch, with 
the thought of Mrs. Kuighton’s dinner. 
Had he been explicit enough in his direc- 
tions? Was there anything that Mr. Spar- 
tuli did not understand? 


Yes, all was well understood. The Sig- 
nore had been most patient in his explana. 
tions. He would bid the Signore adieu, 
Mr. Spartali took up bis portfolio and 
backed politely towards the door. He 
paused; stepped forward, with an air of 
mystery. The Signore would understand, 
perhaps, that times were difficult. Would 
he advance a little on the photographs— 
enough to buy the necessary cardboard? 

Thorpe handed him ten dollars, with a 
memory of Felicita’s upbraiding look; and 
ran away to dress, with that look pursuing 
him. 

The photographs were brought back on 
the appointed day, and paid for, and the 
others taken. But that does not always 
end well that begins well, «nd Thorpe 
found himself three weeks later in the 
little dingy parlor, with the strange old 
woman, covered with the dust of ages, as 
if she had not moved since he was last 
there, nor for centuries before be ever 
came; found himself listening for Felici- 
ta’s step upon the stairs and feeling 
strangely abashed at laying any fault at 

her father’s or brother’s door. 

‘‘They were promised a week ago, Sig- 
norina.” 

‘*T hope, Signore, that they may not be 
delayed much longer. My brother has not 
been very well.” She blushed scarlet—a 
blush which went as quickly as it came, 
and left her with a luminous palor. 
Thorpe wondered if some tragedy lay be- 
neath what she told, as if it were « lie, 
which her pride resented only less than 
the truth, 

Some days later, the younger son of An- 
tonio Spartali called, with a few of the pho- 
tographs. He looked ill, indeed. 

“‘Ab, yes! He had been very ill. 1m- 
possible to work. But he knew that the 
Signore was in much impatience for the 
photographs. He bad brought these few.” 

Thorpe paid for them. 

‘Ah! Mr. Spartali wished that all were 
80 prompt as the Signore in paying. He 
went sometimes a dozen times to try to get 
what was due to him from other people; 
and often never got it at al]. Was it asking 
too much of the Signore to lend him @ 
small sum?” 

Thorpe thought of Felicita’s blush, of 
the proud despair in her face, and was as 
ashamed to refuse her brother as to lend to 
him, and ashamed to make it a very small 
sum. He sat down to his secretary and 
drew out a cheque. 

** Will this do?” 

‘‘Ab! The Signore is very good. Let me 
give him a security—a paper to record that 
I owe him this money.” He took Thorpe’s 
chair, and, writing the necessary words on 
a slip of paper, handed it to him, with a 
bow, as if it were,a deed by which his 
benefactor should come into a great estate. 
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thrusting it into a pigeon-hole, from whence 
it never emerged. 

Mrs. Kovighton had long been promised 
an intellectual feast over Thorpe’s collec- 
tion, in return for the frequent entertain- 
ments he attended at her house. And he 
was more than reasonably annoyed at re- 
ceiving a note from her husband one morn- 
ing, asking him when his bacchanalian old 
Itaiian was going to send back bis photo- 
graphs. That Mrs. Knighton was growing 
very impatient. 

After waiting still longer, Mr. Thorpe 
was surprised by a visit from Felicita, who 
brought the photographs; and, on their 
owner’s proceeding to pay for them, she 
answered, with the same look of pain and 
hauteur, “ that the Signore owed her broth- 
er nothing. In fact, she believed that he had 
lent him money. She begged that the Sic- 
nore would not be so imprudent as to lend 
to those who of necessity would be long 
n repaying the debt.” 

When Mr. Knighton brought his wife 
fur the long-promised pleasure, they found 
Thorpe seated at the window of his library, 
which was atthe back of the house. He 
seemcd intently studying some plants that 
were ornamenting a little shed opposite. 

“Your poor friend!” said Mrs. Knighton 
to her lord and master, as they walked 


opposite shed, and thought. A half an 
hour later he dared*to ring the door-bell of 
his neighbor, the dealer in antiquities, and 
ask the servant if ‘‘any one was ill.” He 
couldn’t bring himself to say more. 

“It’s the old Jady herself that’s dead, 
sir,” was the answer; and Thorpe awk- 
wardly enough put a small bill into the 
servant's hand, and, writing on his card a 
few words of condolence and offer of aid, 
begged her, without delay, to give it to the 
younger son of Sig. Antonio Spartali, and 
to no one else, cn his return from the 
funeral. 

‘““There wasn’t any funeral at all, yer 
honor. Just the young lady and the two 
gintlemen went away in a carriage.” 

The young girl, bereft of the silent pro- 
tection of the old lady, seemed to Thorpe a 
tender pity; for he had long suspected the 
habits of thetwo men and the tragic life of 
Felicita. He awaited impatiently the an- 
swer he was sure the son would send; but 
none came, and still the flowers remained 
untended and the blinds of the house were 
all closed. At last, in a fever of impa- 
tience, Thorpe ventured to ring »gain at 
his neighbor’s door, seeing with consterna 
tion that the little glass case was gone, 
with its bit of old pottery and the card. 


of business, his wife would often ask him 
if he had seen Mr. Thorpe, and how was 
he, and wasn’t he to be persuaded to come 
to them. And the answer was always unsat- 
isfactory. And Knighton accused his wife 
of being really pleased when, on their re- 
turn in the autumn, they found Mr. 
Thorpe actually prostrated by a fever, for 
it gave her an opportunity of procuring a 
good motherly woman as nurse for him, 
and going part of every day to see if any- 
thing could be done for the invalid. 

‘‘Have you come to any solution of 
poor Thorpe’s difficulty?” said Knighton, 
one evening. 

His wife looked up very gravely, and 
laid a little white hand in his. 

‘““My dear Tom, I’m afraid it’s deeper 
than you orI can help. He says nothing, 


for be is a broken-hearted man. Some 
people never speak of their dead. There 
is no earthly help for such as these. God 


help him!” 

It was a mild winter Sunday. Knighton, 
having been urged to the deed by his wife, 
was taking the invalid a walk in the sun. 
They spoke of politics and books; of the 
latest music, which Thorpe’s illness had 
prevented him from enjoying. They were 
discussing the bonvet of a lady before 








away. 
**My poor friend, with all that magnifi- 
cence! I wish J could give you all the 
things he has which you enjoy so much.” 
“Oh! my dear Tom, he’s very un- 
happy.” 
‘Why, I think he seems jolly «nougb.” 
“No, no. It’s that horrid English girl. 
What’s the matter with her, I wonder? 
Can’t she see how charming he is?” 
‘‘She would have strong eyesight to see 
all you do,” said Knighton, beginning to 
be a little cross over the charms of his 
friend. ‘‘ You’re always imagining some 
romance. I dare say he’s forgotten all 
about the English girl by this time.” 


Perhaps Knighton was right; for, as the 
warm weather came on and the town be- 
gan to be deserted by ‘‘all the world,” 
Tborpe remained with the obscure and 
busy; and alone in the window of his 
library he still studied the plants on the 
opposite shed, which grew luxuriant and 
quite like a little garden. And from his 
dark room in the evening he was quite un- 
perceived by a little old man in a black 
velvet skull cap, rather corpulent, with a 
ruddy face, and a younger map, with rest- 
less eyes and a strange pallor, and a tall 
young girl, who, seated among the flowers, 
talked and Jaughed, rolling cigarettes for 
the two men, singing for them, amusing 
them with an eager anxiety, and sometimes 
calling out to some one who seemed to be 
within, sometimes stepping into the house 
through the low window, and returning 
again to her labors; for labors they seemed 
to be, though so willingly performed and 
never abated, though she might look pale 
and weary and though they gat there till 
two inthe morning. And as their shouts 
of laughter over what she said to them 
came to Thorpe, in his dark post of obser- 
vation, he remembered an old Eastern tale, 
in which a pure and beautiful maiden 
amused the king with her dancing and her 
lovely charms, that be might not remember 
the hour in which he meant to order her 
lover killed. 
But there came an evening when the 
men sat there alone, and all night a light 
burned in an upper chamber window; and 
the next night it was the same, and the 
next, and the next. And one morning 
Thorpe fouvd himself peering into the 
glass case where the old bit of pottery 
stood and the small card in the corner set 
forth that Antonio Spartali was a maker of 
passepartouts and a dealer in antiquities. 
When he heard the sound of wheels stop- 
ping before the door, he looked up, and 
saw a carriage, followed by that most ter- 
rible conveyance, in which one rides but 
once. The horses wore black plumes on 
their heads and were covered with dismal 
black cloth. 
Thorpe reeled from the street. The 
passers-by regarded him curiously. He 
had regained his sight and presence of 
miod when he reached Lis own door and 
put his latch-key in the lock with a steady 
hand, sat down at his library window, and 


But, ring, knock, call as he would, there 
was bo answer. At last a policeman no- 
ticed him, asking him what he wanted there 
and informing him that ‘‘the folks had 
moved away.” 

‘“‘Thank you,” said Thorpe, in a ghastly 
way. ‘‘Do you know where?” 

‘*How should I know? Maybe their 
neighbors would.”’ 

But the neighbors were equally ignorant, 
and ‘Thorpe went home, to watch day by 
day the plants on the little shed become 
mere spindling sticks. 

“Thorpe looks badly,” said Mr. Knight- 
on, one duy, to his better half. ‘‘ It’s a pity 
he staid in town all summer.” 

** Town !” said Mrs. Knighton, scornful- 
ly, and would not explain further, And 
Thorpe was invited oftener still to dine; 
thoueh his dining was a farce, the little 
hostess always said to the host, after their 
guest’s departure. 

‘The cold weather’ll set bim up,” said 
Knighton. But it seemed rather to pull 
him down; and when the spring came he 
was a mere shadow of himself. 


‘* Vm afraid Thorpe’s working himself to 
death. I don’t know what he’s doing; but 
he’s always out. I catch him sometimes 
early in the morning, looking as if he’d not 
been in bed. I wonder if he’s going into 
business again, or what’s occupying him 
80.” 

“Ivs no work, Tom. 
detestable English girl.” 


It’s that horrid, 


“Nonsense! I wish I'd never told you 
about her.” 
‘Tt ds. He’s desperately in love. ‘That 


is the matter with your friend, Mr. Thorpe, 
Tom. I'd like tothrottle that woman. I 
don’t see how a woman can have the heart 
to bring a man to a state like that. There 
isn’t a recognized form of punishment bad 
enough for her.” 

‘“*Dear me! What a virtuous little crea- 
ture youare. You never flirted in your 
life, 1 suppose.” 

‘*A harmless flirtation is a very different 
thing, Tom. I don’t see why you don’t 
take better care of him.” 
“Well! That 7 like you. 
most unreasonable woman. 
do?” 

“« Make him tell you all about it, and ad- 
vise him.” 

‘* Perhaps he would tell you, madame.” 
‘* No, he won’t.” 

“Oh! You’ve asked him, then?” 

‘““No. I didn’t ask him.” 

‘*Better and better. Did you ever hear 
that men don’t die of love?” 

‘‘They mayn’t die of it; but they grow 
hard, and cruel, and disbelieving. They 
do die; and a worse man is born of them. 
Mr. Thorpe is desperately unhappy, Tom. 
He is, indeed.” And the tears were run- 
ning down Mrs. Koighton’s cheeks. 

“‘T declare, he oughtn’t to be, with such 
a sympathizer,” said Knighton, a little 
nettled. His wife finished her cry on his 
shoulder, with a soft little pair of arms 
round his neck, which quite pacified bim. 
When during the summer Mr. Knighton 


You are the 
What can I 








**Thank you, thank you,’ gaid Thorpe, 


looked at the neglected little plants on the 


them, when Thorpe suddenly drew his 
arm from his friends, and with an unex- 
pected strength and activity dashed into 
the crowd, as if he would arreat some one. 
Knighton was alarmed, and tried to fol- 
low him; but, losing sight of him for an 
instant, saw hurrying round a corner the 
younger son of Sig. Antonio Spartuli, 
and in a moment Thorpe, in pursuit. 
Knighton could not overtake his friend; 
and at length, losing him altogetbev, re- 
turned to his house and waited for him 
there. 

Mr. Spartali seemed to be in great haste. 
Thorpe grew faint in the chase, and 
steadied himself against an area railing; 
but recovered and started again, with the 
loss of time aguinst him. As if impelled 
by a supernatural power, Thorpe pursued 
the hastening figure of the Italian. The 
turns in his path seemed endless. At last 
he ran up the steps of a house, Jet himself 
into the door witb a latth key, and closed 
the door behind him. Thorpe labored up 
the steps, pushed past the servant at the 
door, and entered a long, bare room, 
where, stauding ata desk atthe further 
end, the younger son of Antonio Spartali 
was counting some money. 

‘Signore Spartali.” 

The Italian turned, and it was not the 
younger son of the dealer in antiquities, 
Thorpe staggered to a smile. 

‘That is my name,” said the Italian, in 
very good English. Thorpe approached 
him, as if to assure himself that this man’s 
eyes were gray and cold and cruel; that 
he had an unpleasant resemblance to Fe- 
licita, and was not the man be had supposed 
him. 

“Do you want anything of me in a 
professionil way?” said the Italian, bold- 
ing out a card, which Thorpe took me- 
chanically. It bore the inscription: “Sig. 
Andrea Spartali, Teacher of the Ltalian 
Language and the Art of Fencing.” 

“I think it is your brother I am in search 
of.” 

‘‘ Does he owe you money?” 

“‘T did not come on that account.” 
‘«That is well, for he is dead.” 

“Can you tell me anything of his father, 
Sig. Antonio Spartali?” 

‘“‘He is dead too. Drink. It was drink 
with both,” said the Italian, with a disa- 
greeably sarcastic smile. 

‘*Can you tell me,” said Thorpe, with a 
strong desire to knock his companion 
down, ‘‘anything of the Signora Spartali?” 
“« Felicita?” 

Thorpe shuddered. ‘‘ Yes.” 

“She is here. Not in this room,” said 
her brother, with the same sarcastic smile, 
as Thorpe turned to the door, with a sud- 
den movement. ‘‘Sit down and tell me 
what you want of the Signora Spartali.”’ 
‘How came she here?” said Thorpe, as 
if to gain time. 

“« Where else should she be more proper- 
ly?” She left me when I parted with my 
father and brother, and preferred them to 
me. The women always sides with the 
prodigals. It was herown choice. Aud 





returned to the country, after his city day 


the old lady, my grandmother, who would 





have gone anywhere with Felicita, went 
too. When Felicita was alone she was 
obliged to return to me, you see.” 

He seemed to repeat her name with a 
fiendish delight in the pain it seemed to 
give Thorpe to hear it on his lips. 

‘It was not so pleasant for her, of 
course, as if she had stayed with me from 
the first. To be sure, Felicita is useful to 
me. Iam willing to forgive her.” 

Thorpe clenched his fist at his side and 
said between his teeth, in a very low voice. 
‘*T wish to see the Signora.” 

‘*For what purpose? Do you propose 
to marry her?” 

‘*If she will do me that honor,” said 
Thorpe, glaring at Spartali, who laughed, 
and, going to the door, called: 

‘*Felicita! Felicita! Felicita!” 

‘Si, Si,” answered the girl, and ran 
quickly down-stairs. She was dressed in 
a spare black gown and looked worn and 
older. 

‘This gentleman proposes to marry you, 
if you will do him that honor,” said the 
Italian. 

Felicita turned to Thorpe with an ashy 
paleface. Thorpe placed himself between 
her and her brother, as if to defend her. 
She spoke first. 

‘Is it not enough that my people have 
dis —— that I have been disgraced in your 
eyes by those I loved? Must you pursue 
me? Iran from you to where I thought 
that you would never find me.” 

Thorpe sank intoa chuir. In his weak 
state of health he had no more strength, 
He covered his face with his hands and 
wept. It was for pity of the poor girl, 
whose pride had been so outraged. 

“You see,” he said, feebly, leaning back 
in the chair exhausted, ‘‘ what my love for 
you has brought me to.” 

With the eyes of a Madonna glowing 
with a holy fire, her arms outstretched with 
a pitiful tenderness, she sank on her knees 
at his side. He leaned forward, as if to 
embrace her; but his head fell upon her 
breast. He had fainted; and she, who wus 
hereafter to be protected and cared for, 
seemed at this moment to support the 
stronger life that was dearer to her than 


her own. 
a 


MODERN DOUBTS IN RELATION TO 
REVEALED RELIGION. 
ADDRESSES BEFORE THE ENGLISII 
CHURCH CONGRESS. 
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BY THE REV. STANLEY LEATHES, 
Professor in King’s College, London. 








Mvuca as the ground may shift that becomes 
from time to time the scene of the conflict be- 
tween believers and unbelievers in revealed re- 
ligion, it is probable that doubts and difficul- 
ties about Revelation will always be capable of 
being classed under one or other of two main 
and general heads—those, namely, which arise 
from the contemplation of the phenomena of 
Nature, and those which arise from the con- 
templation of manin his moral and spiritual 
constitution. In one or other of these regions 
doubt arises from time to time, and cuails in 
question the facts or statements advanced by 
Revelation. For, distinct as the difficulties 
connected with bistory and biblical criticism 
may at first sight appear, they virtually belong 
to the second head, as bearing upon man and 
bis actual constitution, They are a subdivision, 
ratoer than » separate branch ; or, at least, it 
may be convenient so to regard them. It {s 
certain, moreover, that, as the sphere of our 
contemplation under these several heads is 
continually enlarging, 80 our position with re- 
spect to the difficulties arising from them must 
continually require readjustment. It is impos- 
sible to devise any method by which they may 
be once and forall disposed of. The relation 
between fact and doubt, statement and denial, is 
a permanent relation, and can only cease to be 
80 upon one or other of the factors ceasing to 
exist ; upon which the essential features of our 
condition would be changed and we should 
cease to be what we are—beings striving after 
truth and right through opposite and conflict- 
ing circumstances. 

Assuming, then, or admitting that the facts 
of Nature and of human nature are what they 

are, supposing that there were vo differences 
of opinion as to these various facts—that all 
persons, whether believers or unbelievers, 
were agreed about them, which, of course, is 
not the case —it must be borve in mind that the 
idea of revelation is, after all, only a theory 
purporting to account forthe problems these 
facts present, It is conveivanie iLat a believer 
aid av uubeliever might be virtually at one 
with regard to certain facts of Nature and of 
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human nature, and yet the believer might 
thankfully accept the theory of Revelation as 
affording the best solution or explanation of 
those facts; while the unbeliever might as 
scornfully reject it as wholly inadequate to ac- 
count forthem. If this is admitted as in any 
way conceivable, it will serve to show that the 
difference between believers and unbelievers 
may, after all, not be one of facts; but rather 
of the interpretation of facts. When once, 
however, this is duly recognized, there must 
surely be an end to much of the acrimony that 
too often prevails between believers and unbe- 
lievers. I do not by any means say that this is 
an exhaustive statement of the relation be- 
tween those who do and do not believe ; but it 
is a statement that might conceivably be true, 
and so far as it was it would put the relation 
between the two parties in a new and apparent- 
ly a more advantageous light. 

For example, the facts and phenomena of 
Nature are the same to all of us, 80 far as we 
correctly apprehend them, ‘They are those pos- 
itive and objective facts which many persons 
can alone study with satisfaction, It is, how- 
ever, hopeless to suppose that we can ever ex- 
haust these facts. We shall continually ad- 
vance in the knowledge of them. It is equally 
hopeless to imagine that we shall ever, in our 
present state, arrive at absolute knowledye 
elther of our relation to the external world or 
of its relution to a Higher Being or order of 
beings. Until, then, such absolute knowledge 
is attained, it is clear that any knowledge of 
the facts of Nature may coexist with belief in 
the person of an ultimate Being as the Creator 
or cause of all things, and that belief in His 
Person may, to those who embrace it, offer the 
best provisional solution of the facts they rec- 
ognize, Even they themselves do not insist 
upon the solution as complete and absolute ; 
but it nevertheless is to them a sultteient pro- 
Visional solution, and if taken from them 
leaves the whole problem utterly unsolved. 
If others declare that it offers no solution to 
them, that cannot destroy its value where it 
is recognized, seeing that they have no other 
solution to offer in its stead, So long, then, as 
the facts themselves are not tampered with or 
garbled, it is conceivable that the evidence 
they furnish of the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing may vary in its degree of cogency with 
the miod that contemplates them. ‘To some 
that evidence may seem to be almost conclu- 
sive; to others it may appear to have no 
strength at all. This will depend not upon the 
fucts themselves, bul upon the interpretation 
of the facts ; not upon the amount of evidence, 
but apou the ability of the individual mind to 
accept and appreciate the evidence. But there 
is no reason to doubt that this will vary in 
various cases; and as long as it does do 
so there must be those who believe and those 
who believe not, those to whom the theory of 
revelation supplies an enormous want and 
those who have no sense of the want which it 
is intended to supply and professes to supply. 
It becomes, therefore, & very serious queetion 
how far these latter persons are warranted in 
treating the convictions of others with con- 
tempt, 50 long as the facts under contemplation 
are not modified, but only interpreted by their 
convictions or by the theory which they hold. 

Nor is it otherwise with the facts of history. 
We may perhaps be allowed to hope that the 
day is past when the personal history of Jesus 
Christ could be seriously regarded as a myth ; 
and the believer may point with confidence to 
the long series of acknowledged facts connect- 
ed with the appearance of Jesus Christ, the os- 
tensible preparation for his coming, and the 
obvious effects of it upon the world, as pre- 
senting a consistent historical problem, that is 
sufficiently explained upon the theory of di- 
vine revelation, but not upon any other, 
though the force with which even that body of 
evidence may appeal to particular minds will 
vary with the particular mental constitution of 
each mind, We may, however, fairly say that, 
the facts being what they are, and not liable 
to intrinsic or essential modification, the weight 
which they will have must depend rather upon 
the attention and care bestowed upon them 
than upon the nature of the facts themselves, 
which is not open to serious question, At all 
events, it is important to observe that the 
doubts and difficulties of our day in relation to 
revealed religion have quite as much to do 
with the acceptance of the theory of revelation 
as a sufficieut solution of the problems of fact 
as they have with any expansion or modifica- 
tion in our knowledge of facts. The truth is, 
the theory of revelation addresses itself toa 
particular want, for which it provides the only 
known or discoverable supply, ‘The appl:ca- 
tion of the theory will vary as our knowledge 
varies; but, as there is nothing in the kuowl- 
edge itself to supply the want, the relation be- 
tween the want and its supply, which is a per- 
manent one, will depend not upon the increase 
of tne knowledge, but upon the felt int2nsity 
of the want. Where the severity of the prob- 
lem presses with crushing weight the relief 
afforded by the remedial theory will be gladly 





welcomed; but where this experience is not 





shared there will be no desire to accept 
the theory—not because it is contradicted by 
facts, but because the oppressiveness of the 
facts without it is not felt as a burden on the 
consciousness, 

There is one consideration which is often 
lost sight of in dealing with the evidence for 
revealed religion ; which is that it is very much 
of the same kind as the evidence for Prov- 
idence. Every Christian man recognizes the 
operation of Providence in the daily concerns 
of his own life. It is simply impossible, as a 
matter of evidence, to establish the reality of 
this operation. The believer requires no fur- 
ther proof of it. The unbeliever admits ot 
none. Not because Providence does not oper- 
ate in his own life, but because he refuses to 
acknowledge that it does. To the believer the 
theory of Providence comes with the relief of 
salvation. To the unbeliever it isa mere de- 
lusion, rejected with disdain—not merely be- 
cause it brings no relief, but because no relief 
is wanted ; not merely because facts contradict 
the theory of Providence, but because the rela- 
tion of the theory to the facts is not per- 
ceived. Now, it cannot be denied that there is 
much in the theory of revealed religion, as it 
has come to us, which is of the same nature as 
what we discern in Providence, whatever else 
there may be. It is absurd, therefore, to sup- 
pose . that those who disbelleve in Providence 
will be ready to believe in a revelation through 
a series of providential acts ; whereas, unqves- 
tionably, a real belief in revelation—that is, an 
acceptance by the mind of the theory of rey- 
elation—would dispose the judgment for the 
recognition of Providence in daily life. And 
it may even be that, as looking up into vast 
regions of cloudless, colorless air produces 
the effect of blue sky, which may well serve 
for the dwelling-place of God, if there be a 
God to dwell there, though to the philosopher 
it may be nothing more than vast regions of col- 
orless air, so looking upon an accumulation 
of what we now recognize as providential acts 
in daily life may produce the effect which we 
perceive in revelation as a whole and accept as 
the evidence of the expression of the Divine 
Will, though the philosopher may be proof 
against the one and may deny the other. It 
is more important to recognize the expression 
of that will than itis to dwell upon the mode 
of its expression, The question is whether 
there is any distinct voice of God to which we 
can appeal, rather than whether this or that is 
the voice of chief authority. If God has dis- 
tinctly spoken, then he must have resorted to 
means which make his voice distinctly audi 
ble; and it must be a matter for our discrimina- 
tion and judgment to determine what they are. 
There are two apparently opposite theories in 
the preseut day, which are equally destructive 
of any real utterance of the Divine Voice. The 
one is that God has not spoken at all, and that 
what we regard as his voice is the mere delusion 
of our own minds, the invention of our own 
imaginations, The other is that God’s voice is 
to be heard in all religions, but in no one relig- 
ion to a paramount degree; that some few 
religions are pre-eminent, and that it rests 
with ourselves to cull from them all that which 
is most divine—not that which God has indeed 
spoken, but that which in our judgment it 
would be most worthy of him to utter, were he 
actually to speak. 

The latter theory is, undoubtedly, the more 
plausible, the more popular, and, therefore, 
the more dangerous in the present state of 
thought. But let it be observed thatit is ab- 
solutely fatal to the theory of revealed re- 
ligion in any true sense of the words, If God 
spoke by Jesus Christ, he did not speak tenta- 
tively, or empirically, or provisionally ; but 
with supreme and ultimate authority. ‘ Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou bast the words of 
eternal life.’’ ‘‘The words that 1 speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life.’ If, 
therefore, Christianity is true, it is true not 
because it is one of the principal religions of 
the world and the best of them ; but because it 
is the religion which has received divine sanc- 
tion ina way that no other can pretend to 
have received it, To deny this is to deny the 
very claims that Christianity makes in its own 
behalf, whether in the person of Jesus Christ 
or of bis Apostles, If their authority is to be 
rejected, by all means let us reject it ; but let us 
not accept it nominally, and yet deny that it is 
intrinsically and generically different from avy 
other that can be compared with it. For that 
is to shut our eyes to facts of history and lit- 
erature which are uuique and have no true 
counterpart elsewhere. 

I would be out of place vow to attempt to 
estublish this position. The more appropriate 
question to decide is whether there is any in- 
dication in the nature of things that such a 
theory of revealed religiou is even probably to 
be retained. Such an indication may per- 
haps be sought for in vain in the physical 
universe. At all events, the moral constitu- 
tion of man would be found a more cognate 
and, therefore, a more promising sphere of 
inquiry. And here it is undeniable that we 
may,find strong reason for, anticipating a defi 
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nite revelation ; or at least for recognizing such 
a@one as consistent with the nature of man 
and specially adapted to it, and, therefore, 
probably to be received. All finvestigation 
into our mora] constitution discovers the ex- 
istence and recognition of a voice which asserts 
itself as supreme. This voice is the counter- 
part of our personal being. It addresses itself 
to us a8 persons, It is not sufficiently repre- 
sented when we say : J must not do this or that. 
It is only adequately expressed in its irresistible 
majesty when we hear it saying; Thou shalt 
not do this or that, In other words, we are 
conscious of a moral barricr that we cannot 
pass, of a something that controls us morally. 
If this something is moral, it must be express- 
ive of will, because it appeals to our will, our 
reason, our judgment, our conscience, and can- 
not be resolved into matter or circumstance. 
It cannot, then, conceivably, be inanimate, un- 
conscious, less endowed with personal charac- 
teristics than we are ourselves, It must surely, 
that is, be personal. If otherwise, how does 
it appeal to us in the very foundations of our 
personal existence? It deals with us as its 
servants and vassals, and we feel that we are 
right in acknowledging its sway. It must, 
therefore, be superior to us. And it is abso- 
lute, because it does not change as we change ; 
but asserts a permanent and standard will, 
which is the same to others that it is to our- 
selves. Here, then, is the evidence, the unde- 
niable evidence of a moral law revealed in our 
nature ; which, as it is uniform, must express a 
uniform will, continually asserting itself, mak- 
ing us aware of its existence, its presence. 
But, if this law, this will, indicative of a per- 
son, is thus continually, uniformly, and uni- 
versally speaking, for all everywhere and at 
all times have recognized the “Thou shalt 
not,’ and if ut some tlmes the voice makes it- 
self more audible than at others, there is noth- 
ing inconsistent with the nature of things in its 
saying not only ** Thou shalt not,’”? but “ Thou 
shalt not, for I am the Lord thy God.”” In 
fact, the one revelation is correlative of the 
other, There is no authority that can say 
universally ‘* Thou shalt not’? but His who can 
say ‘1 am the Lord thy God.” But the rev- 
elation tbat actually says “I am the Lord thy 
God” is an actual revelation, a revelation that 
actually speaks and the evidence of which Is 
the thing spoken. That we bow before the 
law as 8000 as it is proclaimed is the evidence 
of its authority. Our own reason is the 
voucher for its authority being divine, for no 
lesser authority should we deign to recognize, 
But the step is a natural, an obvious, and may 
we not say a necessary One, when we consider 
the requirements of our own well-being and 
the honor and glory of God, between the 
authoritative proclamation of the will and the 
declaration of the authority on which the wil 
is based—the manifestation of the Person 
whose the will is. But this is revelation, this 
is the essence and the foundation of revealed 
religion, 


We cannot actually know anything of God 
unless God has in some form or other actually 
spoken for the purpose of revealing himself, 
If he has said ‘lam the Lord thy God,” he 
has done so. He cannot have done so without 
revealing himself, or without doing it in order 
to reveal himself. And in whatever way this 
is done—whether by the utterance of law, or by 
the providential development of recorded his- 
tory, or by the life, teaching, and death of an 
iudividual man—the resultis the revelation of a 
will, and therefore the manifestation of a per- 
son. Many things may combine to produce 
this manifestation; but it cannot be produced 
without a revelation to the consclence, and 
this revelation to the conscience is its own 
justification to the conscience, That is, the 
proof of revelation is in the thing revealed, the 
person manilested ; and when that thing is the 
will of God and that person the person of God 
we have the highest evidence we can have of 
the reality of the revelation, even as light is its 
own evidence to the eye that beholdsit. In 
his light we see light. That some persons or 
that we oursclves have no organs by which 
we can perceive this light is no evidence that 
otber persons do not sce it; but rather a con- 
vincing proof that there may be facts in Nature 
and in human nature which demand recog- 
nition and have a message of their own, 
tiough they cannot be recognized or their 
message received except upon conditions 
favorable for their recognition and reception. 
Where these conditions are unfulfilled ; there 
cav be nothing but difficulty and doubt; in- 
superable difficulty and persistent doubt. 
Where they are fulfilléd there is but one word 
that cun express the result, and that word is 
revelation. The theory is seen to be so complete 
that it appeals to the reason and the conscience 
with the force and majesty of truth, Tne vast 
fields of colorles:, impalpable ether assume 
the apparent consistency of deep biue sky; and 
the burnished firmament becomes the magnifi- 
cent dome of an eternal palace, which is the 
dwelling-place of Gof The mists and ciouds 
of difficuity and doubt are rolled away, and we 
look straight up into the clear vault of the 
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Father’s home. This may be 80, despite the 
things which we know and the things which 
we know not; despite the “palpable obscure” 
of circumambient mystery that envelopes the 
origin and nature of this material universe; de- 
spite the hopeless uncertainty, the unintelligi- 
ple wonder that is connected with our own 
history and origin; despite the innumerable un- 
solved and insoluble questions concerning the 
rise, preservation, and significance of the 
sacred records of the Jewish and the Christian 
churches; despite a variety of intelligent and 
unintelligent problems that men delight in 
proposing for the sake of proposing them, But, 
whether we are wise or whether we are uno~- 
wise, the reception of the voice of God by the 
obedient conscience as God’s voice will always 
issue in the same result, which is the acknowl- 
edgment of a divine revelation, and the convic- 
tion that it is not we who have invented or 
discovered this revelation ; but that itis God 
who has revealed it unto us. The appearance 
of the revelation may be like that of the blue 
sky—partly an appearance, though at least 
resolvable into the elements of fact; but be- 
hind the revelation is the God who has revealed 
himself. 





I. 


BY THE REV. BROWNLOW MAITLAND (London), 








It has been often remarked, and I think not 
without justice, that some at least of the dif- 
ficulties which candid skeptics feel about Reve- 
lation have been aggravated, if not almost en- 
tirely occasioned, by the injudicious character 
of the positions not seldom assumed in its de- 
fense. In these days, perhaps more than ever 
before, bad arguments are worse than useless; 
and the exaggerations with which a substantial 
ly just claim is urged create a serious preju- 
dice against the claim itself. When, for in- 
stance, spiritual truths, which appeal for their 
ouly possible verification to the developed spir- 
itual consciousness and experience of man- 
kind, are brought out into the arena of physics 
or logic, as if they could be proved by scien- 
tific inductions or rigorous demonstrations, we 
ought not to be surprised if those who really 
know the limits of science and logic turn away 
with a contemptuous impatience. Or, again, 
when the substantial verity of Revelation is 
identified with some rigid and rounded theory 
about the mode, the process, or the limits of 
inspiration, into agreement with which many 
of the facts cannot be brought without mani 
fest distortion, it is unavoidable that offende 
should be given to those who hold perfec - 
alty to fact to be a primary qualification of the 
seckers after truth. If we would be success- 
ful in our endeavors to wiu the attention of 
skeptics, to help them over their difficulties 
and guide them toward the divine light, we 
cannot, I think, be too careful about the qualli- 
ty of our arguments and the strict limitation 
of all our statements and inferences by an 
honest appreciation of facts. I know well that 
there are strong temptations to take an oppo- 
site course, Sweeping assertions, exaggerated 
pretensions, unbending theories, and a bold 
persistence in reiterating arguments which have 
lost their force are wont to win from the un- 
thinking an approbation which is withheld from 
honest candor and truthful moderation, But 
to yield to such temptation is to betray the 
sacred cause of truth. It affords the keen- 
witted skeptic just that excuse which he needs 
for continuing in his unbelief, and it leaves the 
ill-instructed believer very poorly equipped to 
resist future assaults on his faith. 

There are two difficulties about the accept- 
ance of revealed religion, of which I wish to 
say afew words in accordance with these re- 
marks. They are both of avery serious kind, 
and have been strongly pressed on my mind by 
what experience I have had in this controversy ; 
and they seem to me to owe much of their 
practical foree to errors or deficiencies in the 
manner in which the truth has often been pre- 
sented or maintained, 

1. The first of these difficulties emerges as 
s00n us we slate what we mean by Revelation. 
We conceive of it as an unveiling to us by God 
of his character and will, for our instruction in 
righteousness and our guidance to eternal life. 
Such an action on the part of Godimplies that 
he is a being who koows us, cares for us, de- 
sires our well-being and salvation. We cannot 
conceive of an impersonal cause or force, tend- 
epey or law, acting thus towards us. The 
idea requires the attributes which we express 
by personality. It assumes as @ necessary an- 
tecedent a fatherly God. Now, the first dif- 
ficulty of the skeptic is this conception of God. 
Some mysterious unknowable Power behind 
all phenomena he has little difliculty in ac- 
knowledging. But he wants to know what 
grounds we have for conceiving of this ultimate 
Power as in any seose personal. How, sup. 
posing that we call this Power God, we can 
justify our attributing to it that personal qual- 
ity of fatherliness which a gracious Revelation 
presupposes, Till we can answer this demand 
satisfactorily it is in vain to urge the claims of 

Revelation, So that, in attempting to’ over- 
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come the primary doubt which stands in the 
way of accepting Revelation, we must hegin by 
arraying the evidence for the existence of a 
living, personal, fatherly God. 

Well,then, it may be said, we bave at this 
stage only to exhibit the usual theistic argu- 
ment. Butthe fact is there are several very 
different lines of theistic argument which have 
been and are in common use; and of these 
some, instead of leading up to the idea of aGod 
who can graciously reveal himself to us, really 
lead, as it seems to me, in an opposite direc- 
tion, and, so far as they reach any conclusion 
at all, land us in a conception of God with 
which the idea of Revelation is incompatible. 
And, if this be so, such lines of theistic argu- 
ment must aggravate, instead of alleviating, the 
primary difficulty of the skeptic. 

Let me ask your indulgence while I try in a 
few words to explain what I mean. 

Roughly speaking, there are three distinct 
lines of theistic argument; three kinds of 
reasoned theism. 

There is, first, netaphyeical theism, founded 
on reasonings, mostly of the @ priori kind, 
about the ideas of space, time, causation, the 
infinite, the unconditioned, the absolute, and 
so on; the object of which is to shut us up to 
the conception of some necessary Being or 
Substance as the ultimate result of thought. 
Then there is what may be calied cosmical the- 
ism, which is the tinal generalization from the 
phenomena of the universe, and is reached by 
ascending from narrower to wider laws, until 
the induction lands us in some one ultimate 
law of force, of which the whole cosmos is the 
development and manifestation. And, lastly, 
there is spiritual theism, which may be de- 
scribed as an inference from the spiritual con- 
sciousness and experience of mankind; an in- 
tuition clear in proportion to the spiritual cul- 
ture of the individual ; an assumption or con- 
viction which has for its source and basis the 
sense of our own intelligent, moral, and spir- 
itual personality. 

Now my point is that, whether we follow the 
first or the second of these lines of theistic 
proof, the metapbysical or the cosmical, the ut- 
most we can reach by it is some kind of first 
principle, necessary in the former case to 
thought, inthe latter to existence. To this first 
principle the name of God may be given, But, 
after all, we have not in the least degree got 
nearer to the conception of a living, loving Fa- 
ther, who can graciously reveal bimself to us, 
A personal, spiritual, fatherly God, freely mak 
ing an historical revelation of himself to man- 
kind, is an idea which is not approached by 
these lines of thought at all, nor is reconcilable 
with them. The necessary Being of metaphys- 
ics is bound by necessity and cannot be con- 
ceived of asa Father. The ultimate cosmical 
force Of physical induction is not person or 
spirit at all, but purely a physical principle of 
evolution. If, then, either of these is what we 
present to the skeptic as God, so far from pre- 
paring him to accept Revelation, we lead him 
away from it, and, in fact, put weapons into 
his hands toassailit. For he can retort on us 
that,on our own showing,there is an impassable 
gulf between the God whom we pretend to 
have reasoned out and the aspect in which we 
present to him those historical events which we 
beleve to be God’s mode of graciously making 
himself known to mankind. But with the 
remaining kind of theism, which I have 
called spiritual to distinguish it from 
the metaphysical and the cosmical, and 
which is based on the developed — spir- 
itual consciousness of our race, it is entirely 
different. Here we spring at once from the 
depths of real human experience to the intui- 
tion of a living, holy, loving Father, from 
whom we may reasonably expect gracious rev- 
elitions, guidance, and help. And, therefore, 
lurge that, if we would dispose the skeptic 
to entertain the idea of Revelation, it is this 
last line of theistic proof that we ought to fol- 
low, and not the others. They aggravate his 
difficulty by giving him a conception of God 
from which he cannot pass to the ideas of a 
Father in Heaven, and of an historical manifes- 
tation of the Divine will and purpose, Ina word, 
I would say that in this high debate about our 
right to believe in a fatherly, self-revealing 
God, the less we employ d@ priori reasonings 
and physical inductions the better it will be. 

2. The other difficulty of which I wish to 
speak arises when we place the Bible before 
the skeptic as the inspired record of God’s 
revelations of himself ; and here, too, I thiok 
that serious mischief has arisen from au inju- 
dicious and unwarranted manner of exhibiting 
the idea of Revelation. If we had undertaken 
to form an @ priori idea of Revelation for our- 
selves, very likely we should have expected it 
to be a communication of pure, unmixed, per- 
fect truth, all on a level throughout, of equal 
value and authority in every part, for all time, 
and everywhere bearing the full stamp of the 
heavenly and divine. That there should be in 
it progress and degrees, or that it should con- 
tain much that was lowered and accommodated 
and transient, and to be superseded by later 
and more advanced teaching, might perhaps 





have never occurred to us as probable. Know- 
ing that God is light and in him is no dark- 
ness at all, we should have been likely to think 
that his Word coming to men must be like a 
pure, unmixed, celestial light, shining clear 
and direct out of Heaven on their darkness, 
undimmed by their atmosphere, unqualified by 
their percipient faculties. And, having formed 
this conception of what Revelation must be, it 
would be easy and natural to go on to persuade 
ourselves that the Bible, as its inspired and 
authoritative record, must have the same char 
acter and be throughout a storehouse of per- 
fect, unmixed truth, every part being equally 
divine, equally authoritative for all ages, 
equally on the highest level of moral and spir- 
itual truth. And thus we might come, under 
such prepossessions, uncorrected by subse- 
quent investigation, habitually to use language 
about Revelation and the biblical record of it 
which would be very widely at variance with 
facts. 

Now, my point is that this is what, as it 
seems to me, has been largely done by many 
popular defenders of Revelation. And the in- 
evitable effect has been to prejudice the foquitr- 
ing skeptic against the divine origin and char- 
acter of the Bible. Looking into it, as he 
necessarily does, with a cold, critical eye, he 
finds that it docs not at all answer to the de- 
scription which such advocates are accustomed 
to give of Divine Revelation. He secs that it 
certainly is not all on a level, all of a piece, of 
the same texture throughout, everywhere ab- 
solute and perfect in its teaching. On the 
contrary, its broadest, plainest feature is grad- 
ual development, slow advance, organic 
growth, rising step by step from lower to 
higher levels, from less to more perfect ex. 
hibitions of morality and spiritual truth. And, 
finding this, he has an easy retort on those who 
are pressing on him the claims of the Bible; 
for he can say that, if, as they teach, Revelation 
is simply and absolutely a perfect, full-orbed, 
unqualified communication of heavenly truth, 
the Bible, whatever it may be, is certainly not 
that. 

What I would urge, then, is that we should 
be scrupulously careful to put the idea of 
Revelation before skeptics in a form which 
they will not afterward discover to be at vari- 
ance with what they are sure to find in the 
sacred pages. How this muy be done is very 
strikingly shown in the last and ripest work of 
the late Regius Professor of Divinity at Ox- 
ford, Canon Mozley. Of that distinguished 
theologian, who has been called the Butler of 
this century, no one, | believe, has ever im- 
peached the Orthodoxy, any more than the 
great intellectural power. And in his latest 
book, ‘‘ Ruling Ideas in Early Ages,’’ he asserts 
in the most emphatic language the progress- 
ive, conditioned character of Revelation. 
His whole defense of the Old Testament rests 
on the position that Revelation must in every 
age have been accommodated to the state of 
those to whom it was addressed ; that it must 
always have started from their standpoint, 
condescended to their ignorance, taken up and 
built upon their ideas, and thus have incor- 
porated with itself in its earlier stages inuch 
that was transient and necded afterward to be 
thrown off and condemned. When confronted 
by the common objection that much of the 
morslity and religion of tbe earlier portions of 
the Bible is imperfect and inconsistent with 
the later teaching, which attains a far higher 
level, he does not deny the fact, or attempt 
to get rid of it by forced and uncandid ex- 
planations of the sacred text. He frankly 
acknowledges it, and justifies the Bible by the 
ultimate result, the final outeome toward 
which those earlier teachings were but imper- 
fect yet necessary steps. The real morality 
and religion of the Bible, he insists, are not 
those of the Patriarchal, or Mosaic, or even 
the Prophetic times ; but those of the Gospel 
of Christ and the Kingdom of Heaven; and it 
is by this slowly attained and perfect issue 
alone, a8 its matured fruit and ultimate stand- 
ard, that the Bible ought to be judged, 

Now, the conception of Revelation presented 
in this defense of the Old Testament is clearly 
very different from the popular view to which 
I have alluded—the view which identifies the 
Bible with Revelation, and takes the Sacred 
Volume to be on the same level throughout, a 
homogeneous whole, equally perfect and 
equally authoritative for all time in every 
part. If, on this latter view, Revelation may 
be imaged by acelestial light shining direct 
from Heaven, with absolutely pure rays, on 
human darkness, on the other view, which 
maintains its progressive and conditioned 
character, it may be more fitly pictured by a 
leaven infused into the ignorant and corrupt 
mass of humanity and gradually leavening it 
with truth and purity. It is this latter way of 
putting the matter which I am anxious to rec- 
ommend, if we would carry the skeptic along 
with us. Against the other view the Bible 
itself furnishes him with invincible arguments. 
Its broad, patent facts refuse to lend them- 
selves to sustain such a theory. But let the 
honest skeptic be familiarized with the idea of 





the Divine Spirit informing and guiding man- 
kind from age to age, as they were able to 
bear it; condescending to their ignorance and 
superstition; sanctioning for a time a lower 
morality, in order to lead them to a higher ; 
content to use imperfeet representations of 
Divine things, so long as more perfect ones 
were above their capacity; and thus slowly and 
patiently to guide them through long ages of 
twilight, till the true Sun arose in the fullness 
of his light and glory; and then the skeptic 
will come to the Bible prepared for what he 
will find there, and its mixed character and 
progressive development will no longer be a 
stumbling-block to him or seem to him a con- 
tradiction of its claim to be indeed of God. 








Sanitary, 


INSTRUMENTS AS LIFE AND | 
HEALTH PRESERVERS. 


Not only have botany and chemistry handed 
over to the medical guardians of health many 
valuable herbs and compounds ; but ingenuity 
too has been at work in the sphere of inven- 
tion. The instrument manufacturer bas come to 
be an indispensable aid both for prevention and 
cure. Deformities, if rightly treated, are now 
80 often relieved that we sorrow doubly when 
we see children growing up without relief. 
The club-foot is almost inexcusable. Artificial 
limbs can be had so perfect as quite to imitate 
the motions of muscle and joint, and even, 
through springs, to give grasp and useful- 
vess. The apparatus for extension relieves 
maby cases of hip disease, or arrests them 
in the start. The plaster of paris bandage 
causes many abackbone to pause io destruc- 
tion and preserve the dwarf from excessive 
lowness. Indeed, one cannot visit the Home 
for the Crippled on Lexington Avenue or ex- 
amine the appliances of Taylor, Sayre, and 
others without feeling that great relief of an 
instrumental kind is furnished in the domain 
of surgery. 

But perchance still more important is it to 
estimate those instruments of precision which 
now aid in the study and practice of medicine. 
These, while they attract less the attention of 
the laity, are equally important in the preserva- 
tion and prolongation of life. 

Of these the oldest in practical use is the 
watch, It may be that the sands of time were 
used as in the old hour-glass to measure the 
ebb of life; but it was much later that the 
pulse and the respiration came to be accurately 
counted. Galileo, who was a student of medi- 
cine, a8 well as an a-tronomer, had an instru 
ment known as the “‘ Pulsilogon;’’ not to time 
the pulse, but by the pulse to regulate the 
time-keeper., It may be that the division of 60 
seconds for a minute arises from this mode of 
regulating the swing of the pendulum. There 
are hiuts that both this and the thermometer, 
also the invention of Galileo, were used some- 
what by doctors ; but not so as toimpress with 
their value. At the beginning of the 18th 
century, in the reign of good Queen Anne, we 
hear of Sir John Floyer’s ‘pulse watch.” In 
the contradictory evidence as to pocket 
chronometers, it is not certain but that the 
watch came into use first only as a pulse- 
measurer, For portability, he says: ‘* caused 
a pulse watch to be made which ran 60 seconds, 
and I placed it in a box.”” Our first records of 
pulse and respiration in diseases are by Sir 
John. Now the sphygmograph enables us 
to measure the blood-wave of the artery, 
and to mark yolume and flow, as well 
as frequency. It was almost a new inspir- 
ation to the medical art when, about 
1819, Larnnec improved upon the ideas of 
Avenbrugger, Corvisirt, and Piorry, and 
opened a ew field of investigution by means 
of the Stethoscope or ehe-t-perceiver, It does 
so help us to hear the sounds that we are mas- 
ters of many diseases once associated as lung 
fever. ‘The instrument of our own Camman was 
a great improvement. We had known Edison 
before he was known to fame, and spent a prof- 
itable two hours some time since in talk over 
the possibilities awaiting the science of life 
as the outcome of his experiments and inven- 
tions on sound. Itis quite possible weshall yet 
listen to the chest with an accuracy 60 com- 
plete that we shall be able to catch the first 
whisper of disease. We now do hear s0 as to 
make most accurate diagnosis, and are con- 
stantly training men to discriminate between 
the rhythm and the discord of the great instru- 
ment, and to deal with it successfully. 

The Laryngoscope now enables us to look 
down amid the vocal chords, and to treat irri- 
tations and growths far out of sight, except as 
seen by this mirror. We know a lawyer who 
over a hundred times has thus had a warty 
growth removed below the epigiottes. 

The Opbthalmoscope not only renders it pos- 
sible to discern and distinguish various eye 
diseases, so as to treat them aright, but is as- 
sisting us greatly in discovering early irrita- 
tions of brain structure. A mirror of similar 
idea helps to examine the ear, while various 
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minute stylets give us access to cavities. 
The Asthesiometer helps to tell as to touch 
and to guard us aginst Joss of nervous power. 
Electricity and galvavism offer enough variety 
of instrumentsto have madea specialty and we 
are full of study as to the medicinal uses of the 
various currents, Most of all, the Microscope 
has come to our aid, and opened up to us the 
whole realm of histology. Without it the 
study of disease would nowseem quite prob- 
lematical. But pow no muscle, no bone, no 
fiber but that comes under its magnifying 
power. We look on cells, and blood, and all 
tissue ; {nto dentine, and lens, and glands, 
and organs, as familiarly as if they were large 
as life, and see life moving inthem. The stu- 
dent feels himself a naturalist and is as buoy- 
ant and as enthusiastic asthe botanist with 
his flower or Agassiz with his shell. Then, 
too, how we trace disease, and watch and pre- 
dict its changes, and the medicines tbat will 
give relief. The people vote pneumonia and 
Bright's disease as fatal. In the hands of com- 
petent physicians, sent for in time, four-fifths 
of the former and two-thirds of the latter recov- 
er. Conditions can be closely tested and watched 
as never before. The true physician is not so 
much troubled ubout the uncertainty of the 
science or art as he is that he does not know 
al] that there is to be known. More recently 
the Thermometer has'come to be appreciated as 
of the greatest value {np guiding us to treatment. 
The hospital physician twice per day watches 
its rise and fall, and knows how much the life 
of bis patient, and histreatment, in many cases, 
turns upon its record. These are but a few 
of the implements in hand. But with some of 
them, and still more with Hypodermic Syringe, 
Bone-chisels,and Forceps, there is danger in 
unskillful hands, The more the science or the art 
advances the more {t can do for the preeerva- 
tion of life; the more it does do for its de- 
struction, If every aspirant may try his hand. 
It is for this reason that, we belli eve the most 
sanitary thing to do for our people is to bring 
them to realize how much life and health de- 
pend on obedience to Nature’s laws and on 
skillful care, where there is disorder. Dis- 
ease has its Jaws as definite as those of life. 
The man who deals with either needs to under- 
stand both. It were well if we consulted our 
physician first, to find out how to keep well; 
as a wise man consults the lawyer who can 
best tell him how to keep out of law. [t were 
well, too, if most physicians kenw more about 
prevention and were slower to value them 
selves as wonderful cures. Yet we love the 
doctors and are glad to find in the ‘‘ Sanitary” 
column a word sometimes for them, as well 
as for all man and womankind. 





fine Arts. 


THE LOAN COLLECTION AT THE 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


THE theory held bya few extremists that 
the dich should “ sell all they have and give to 
the poor” is easily combatted on the ground 
that, under such a régime, art, science, in fact, 
progress would be no more. The incentive to 
labor would for many not exist. Man would 
at last find his wants supplied by the blanket 
of the savage and the natural wild fruits of 
the earth. And yet, with all philcsopby on 
our side, it seems at times a selfish thing to 
fill our homes with beautiful objects, to be en- 
joyed only by avery limited number of peo- 
ple. At least one way out of this difficulty 
seems to have been discovered of late years, 
in the generous fashion that has sprung up of 
loan collections—a fashion not without its 
serious sacrifice on the part of the loaners. 
This makes the’ position of the critic a some- 
what delicate one. The critic writes for the 
public, and, in doing so, must add such weight 
as he has to the side of truth ; theugh on such 
an occasion as this he may Jay bimeelf open to 
the charge of ingratitude, or, at least, of look- 
ing a gift horre in the mouth. 

All the exhibition rooms of the Academy are 
filled and even overfilled. It seems doubtful 
whether New York will not be exhausted be- 
fore many years of the tressures in private 
hands, if they are so lavishly lent at the begin- 
ning. We are sorry that the handsome plaques 
hung upon the tapestries in the East and West 
Rooms and corridor were not kept for another 
year; for we can neither see them nor the tap- 
estry to advantage in their present position. 
As one walks through the rooms, the tout 
ensemble strikes one as very beautiful. The ex- 
hibition in some features is quite distinct from 
that of last year. On the whole, it is not 
so fine; dut this was to be expected. 
Last year’s was the créme de la créme; 
avd we may look now each year for a 
few things of striking interest and many 
that are very charming, but probably never 
again for the embarrassment of riches that ae- 

tonished us in the first exhibition. 

Last year showed many more laces of great 
value, many more jewels, and a vastly finer 
collection of pictures, We know of some 
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magnificent pictures in private hands that 
have not yet been shown, and we hope that 
they will yet be forthcoming. Last year the 
pictures were of older date. Those of this 
year are persistently modern, even of this day 
and hour; so that the effect of the gallery is 
more usual. Among these are some that are 
very bad, and among the rest are a few that 
are very good. 

Mr. Hunt’s “ Bathers,” No. 79, represents two 
boys in a pool in the woods. One stands bal- 
anced on the shoulders of the other who swims. 
The action of the swimmer is admirable. He 
is utterly unfinished, beirpg more scratched 
than dashed on to the canvas. The extended 
limbs, seen distorted in the water, are remark- 
ably given. Perhaps he is subordinated 
(though, to our mind, his extreme roughness 
rather makes him more conspicuous than a 
milder unfinish would have done) to give value 
to the exquisite figure of the other boy, whom 
he bears on his shoulders. This is flesh paint- 
ing, indeed; and we do not think that Mr. 
Huot is usually happy in his flesh painting. 
Here he has been inspired. This little figure, 
at most a foot and ahalf bigh, is drawn with 
an exquisite grace, modeled with a rare del- 
icacy, and apparently all is done by the sim- 
plest means. We have in it an admirable 
blending of breadth and delicacy, and for 
color (we speak of the boy only, for we do not 
like the green of the trees) it bears the palm. 
The color is gleaming, warm, fair, and, though 
it is painted very flatly, the rellef is perfect, 

The hanging committee, with much clever- 
ness, have placed it directly above No. 80, 
‘ Waiting for the Queen,” by Escosura. The 
styles of the twe pictures are at the an- 
tipodes. They complement each other very 
well, however. The latter has in it a rug 
which is a marvel of technique; and the gep- 
tle blur of color into which its pattern falls in 
the distance, while it perfectly retains its tex- 
ture and its unity with that part of the rug fp 
the foreground, might bave hinted to Mr. Es- 
cosura that this is a truth in all Nature, ap- 
imate and inavimate. The men and women at 
the further end of the rug would be, like it, 
less defined In outline and feature. Yet Mr. 
Escosura has succeeded in giving them dis- 
tance by dressing them in black or dark colors 
and observing tbe perspective rules of size. 
We do not seethe distinct faces of twenty 
people at once in a room, as this painter appa- 
rently does. This picture is extremely clever 
in allthe directions it aime at. 

Gerdme’s * Court of Louis Quatorze,” with 
Moliére seated at table with tbe king, fs very 
powerful in drawing and in characterization. 
The subject alone would make it of int+r- 
est, and Geréme seems to have felt h'‘s 
subject keenly, both in its historic, its 
buman, and its pictureeque bearings. We 
have long known it from the engraving and 
the photographs ; and they give the best of it, 
for the color is hard ard inharmontous. It 
lacks atmosphere. Yet it is a remarkable pic- 
ture, as vividly representing the time, the 
manners and custums,thbe men. And there is 
a striking dramatic interest in the contrast be- 
tween the poet, with his noble and subtle face, 
that smile of sarcasm which attacked only the 
eviland turned tender before the good and 
the face of the king, effeminate, sensuous, 
weak, and selfish; and the face of Mazzarini, 
vicious, crafty, powerful. As an intellectual 
effort, the picture is enough to make Geréme 
live. As athing of beauty—which, first of all, 
a picture should be—to our mind, it fails, 


ere} 
Biblical Research. 


LIEUTENANT CONDER makes a strong point 
against the Holy Sepulcher as the genuine 
tomb of our Lord, in his recent publication, 
“Tent Work in Palestine.” Passing bythe re- 
puted but constructed grave above the floor, 
all the tombs evershown or recently discovered 
by M. Ganneau were originally loeull, runviog 
outward or endward from a central chamber 
from its various walls, generally two or 
three side by side. Of course, of such a 
loculus only the one end or hole ispresented 
to the chamber, like a bore in the solid 
rock, and in shape quite like that of a retort in 
gas-works. Into this perforation, soto speak, 
the body was pushed head first, leaving only 
the feet tothechamber. Now, the narrative of 
John xx, 12 reads: ‘ And seeth two angels 
in white sitting, the one at the bead and the 
other at the feet, where the body of Jesus 
had Jato.’’ This wholly excludes a pigeor- 
hole loculus, such as those above described, 
becaure with such © .ing at the head of the 
body was an impuorsibility. Our Lord, there- 
fore, was laid in a tomb parallel to the wall of 
the chamber, which would permit a seat at 
both ends of the body. Such engaged tombs, 
or loculi, or sarcopbagi are quite frequent in 
both Western and Bastern Palestine, and are 
furnished with a shelf or table back of the 
grave, at its top, surmounted by the arch of an 
alcove, all cut together out of the eolid rock. 
This style is supposed to be @ later form of 











tomb than the former, with loculi presenting 
ends to the chamber. But the rock-hewn 
burial-places beneath the level of the Holy 
Sepulcher, unfortunately for the Holy Sepul- 
cher, have none of these later tombs, whose 
loculi lie paralle] to the walls; hence, the ar_ 
gument is (and it is a stubborn one) the Holy 
Sepuicher could not have been the burial-place 
of our Lord, 


..»»Notices of the perfume spikenard in the 
Bible range from 1014 B. OC. to the year 38 A.D. 
‘* While the king sitteth at his table, my spike- 
nerd sevdeth forth the smell thereof.”’—Sol. 
Song 1,12. “Thy plants are an orchard of 
pomegranates, with pleasant fruits; cam- 
phire, with spikenard.”’—Cb. iv, 18. ‘*Tbhere 
came a woman hay'ng an albaster box of oint- 
ment of spikecard, very precious; and she 
brakethe box and poured it on His head.”’— 
Mark xiv, 8. “Then took Mary a pound of 
ointment of spikenard, very costly, and an- 
ointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet 
with her hafr; and the house was filled with 
the odor of the ointment.”—John xii, 3. Ac- 
cording to John Smith, ‘a former curator of the 
Kew Gardens, in a little book on Bible plants, 
recently published, spikenard is the root ond 
young stems before the Jeaves unfold of a 
plant (Nardostachys Jatamansi) belonging to 
the family Valeriavacem. It is a perennial 
herb, allied to Valeriana afficinalis ; but the 
roots have a much stronger and more pleasant 
scent. It is a native of Nepaul, Bootan, and 
other parts of the Himalayan Mountains, ex- 
tending into Western Asia. In India {t is used 
as a perfume for the hair, and there is every 
reason to belleve that this precious ‘‘ ointment 
of spikenard ’? came from India. About the 
time of the beginning of the Christian Era it 
was a favorite with the Indies of Rome. But 
the notions of theee matrons must have been 
different from those of moders times, for it is 
not now used, and, as with the hyacinth and 
any other stropg-seented plant, its odor would 
by some be called unpleasant. 


... Judging chiefly from language, traces of 
which remain {n the proper names of Palestine 
preserved from ancient times, and from the dia- 
lect of their speech, strongly resembling Aram- 
alc, Lieut. Conder be'leves the Fe’lahin of Pales- 
tine to be the descendants of the ancient inhabt- 
tants of the country. The term fellahin signifies 
‘* tillers of the soil,’’ and 1s applied to the agri- 


‘cultural portion of the population, on whom 


every other clase looks down. And with some 
reacon, for they are the most degraded of all, 
being little if any better than the fellaha of 
Egypt. He goes sofar as to conjecture they 
may be the children of the pre-Isrselite popu- 
lation, which, despite the destruction wrought 
by the Hebrews under Joshua, was never, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Scripture iteelf, 
entirely exterminated, but which, to some ex- 
tent, remained in the land, {in much the same 
relation to their victors as the S»xons held 
under their Norman conquerore—a distinct 
people, though members of the same great 
Semitic race. It is through the /fellahin that 
very many of the words used in the Bible to 
denote such natural features as rocks, torrents, 
pools, springs, etc. are still in use in the coun- 
try quite unchanged; not in connection with 
the ancient sites alone, but in general nomer- 
clature. 








Srience. 


...eIn the ‘ Lithology of New Hampshire” 
Mr. C. W. Hawes describes the occurrence of 
liquid carbonic acid in the microrcopic 
cavities of quartzin sienite. The locality isin 
Cclumbia. Only orthoclase and hornblende 
are recognizable by the eye; but under the 
microscope plegioclase, biotite, quartz, apa- 
tite, and calcite are discernible. The amount 
of quartz is small and thoroughly filled with 
the liquid acid. The gas is thought to have 
been generated by reactions between the silica 
and carbonate and then condensed, The pres- 
ence of this liquid is a conclusive proof that 
the sienite must have solidified under an enor- 
mous preseure, most likely occasioned by su- 
perincumbent rocks, According to Sorby and 
Clifton Ward, a thickness of from 80,000 to 50,- 
000 feet of strata would be required for the 
liquefaction of carbonic acid or the pr: duction 
ofthe bubbles containing it. Such es'*imates 
suggest the former presence of greater thick- 
nesses of rock than could be imagined other- 
wise. It would seem, however, as if lateral 
pressure, such as was copcerned iv the eleva- 
tion ¢f mountains, might cupply a large part of 
the tension required, and thus relieve us of the 
difficulty of disposing of so many ledges by 
erosion in post-gravitic times. 





....It looks now as if we were likely to be 
pretty thoroughly Vulcanized, astronomically 
speaking. Prof. Watson, on reviewing his ob- 
servations and carefully reducing them, comes 
to the conclusion that he caught two intra-mer- 
curial planets, instead of one. Thesecond one, 
which was some five or six degrees west of the 
gne first reported near the star Theta Caneri 
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was considerably the brighter of the two. At 
the time he supposed it to be the star Zeta 
Cancri; but his new examination of the obser- 
vations satisfies him that this cannot well be 
the case, and makes it almost certain that this 
second object was also a planet. It is very 
difficult to reconcile Mr. Swift’s observation of 
two objects in a line pointing exactly to the 
the sun and only seven or eight minutes of arc 
apart with either of Professor Watson’s. Unless 
his estimates of direction and distance are ex- 
ceedingly wild, his objects must be differ- 
ent bodies from those seen by Professor 
Watson. The next eclipse (in 1882, in Egypt) 
will be looked forward to with a good deal of 
interest, to settle the questions suggested by 
the last. 

...-8clence suffers very much from the habit 
of authors accepting statements at second 
hand or borrowing quotations already quoted, 
instead of going back to an cxamination of 
the originals. Shelley has been over and over 
again quoted during the past fifty years as 
having said sometbing about 

“ The bowers of deadly hue.” 
but some one has noted, in The Academy, that 
Shelley’s sentence {s really 

“ The bowers of deadly yew,” 
referring to the yew’s poisonous reputation. 


....An artesfan boring under Tottenham 
Court Road, London, has brought to light De- 
vonian fossils, as predicted by Captain Godwin 
Austen, many years since; and Prestwich thinks 
carboniferous rocks will be found in the same 
way in the district north of London. Such dis- 
coveries may enlarge the known workable 
areas of coal iu Great Britain. 


.... Two new asteroids are reported : No. 189, 
by Peters, at Clinton, N. Y., on Sept. 17th; 
and No. 190, by Watson, at Ann Arbor, on 
Sept. 22d. Both very small, of the eleventh 
magnitude. 


ae) 
Hergonalities, 


Rev. Ropert Co.iyer, of Chicago, is proud 
of the days when he worked at the anvil and 
turned out horseshoer. It is told that, during 
his recent visit to Eogland, he preached at 
Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. While the congrega- 
tion was dispersing, and as Mr. Collyer was 
aleo about to ride away, a rough-looking work- 
ingman stopped him with the salutation ; ‘Tha 
dusen’t knaw me, Bob, dus ta?’”’ ‘ No, I think 
not,” said Mr. Collyer, as, with a curious 
twinkle of his eye, he surveyed the man. 
‘¢ Why, am Joe Wright, ’at used to strike for 
thee.’? Wasn't there a sbaking of hands by 
these two old smithy friends? Mr. Collyer 
was to be the guest of the mayor that day ; but, 
having met Joe, he begged to be exoused, and 
accompanied his old fellow workman to bis 
home. We tru't this is not one of those 
stories that must be contradicted as fast as it 
goes round. 


....-Dean Stanley, who has been recently in 
Quebec and other places in Canada, and who 
last week visited Ralph Waldo Emerson, at 
Concord, Mass., was expected in this city on 
the 20th, where be will remain until Nov. 3d. 
Here he will become the guest, it is under- 
stood, of Cyrus W. Field, and on Saturday 
morning, the 2d, will breakfast at the Century 
Club, in company with Rev. Drs. William 
Adame, H. W. Bellows, Philip &chaff, H. C. 
Potter, Theo. Dwight Woolsey, Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, R. 8. Storre, Wm. M. Taylor, Pres- 
eident D. C. Gilman, Gen. McClellan, C. W. 
Field, John G. Whittier, Parke Godwin, Wm, 
Lloyd Garrison, Prof. G.P. Fisher, and anumber 
of other gentlemen of prominence. On Sunday 
he is expected to preach at Grace Church in 
the forenoon, and possibly at Holy Trinity in 
the evening. Hehas set Wednesday, the 6th, 
to sail for home. 


....-Few men have been more fortunate as 
book-makers than Alexander H. Stephens, 
whose ‘‘ Constitutional View of the War,” two 
volumes, has sold, it is said, to the extent of 
fully 70 000 copies. He has received a royalty 
of 25 cents a volume, and thus made $35,000 
from the work—more than mest professional 
authors make in their entire lives. But in an 
unguarded moment, as we must suppose, he 
invested in a daily newspaper, and bis literary 
royalty vanished. He is in Congress, how- 
ever, where he earns a salary. 


....Mr, Ball’s statue of Charles Sumner has 
arrived in Boston ; but will not be exhibited 
before being placed upon the pedestal, which 
it is said will be ready by November 15th. It 
appears that the proposition to put up a pub- 
lic monument to the late Senator Morton bas 
been abandoned. 


...eThe death of Jefferson Davis, Jr., leaves 
no one of the blood relatives of the ex-Con- 
federate President living who beers the Davis 
name except Jefferson Dayis himself, 


.... Two ex-members of the Cabinet have re- 
cently made New York their permanent resi- 
dence—Secretarfes Bristow and McQullach. 
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Missions. 


It is in bad taste, to say the least, for the 
Catholics, who left their Central African mis- 
sions 200 years ago, to criticise and underrate 
the labors of. such missions as those of the 
Church and London Missionary Societies. 
Bisbop Horner, Catholic, writing from Zanzi- 
bar, tells how good a start the Catholic expe- 
dition had, and goes on to depreciate the ef- 
forts of other soc.eties. ‘There is,” he 
writes, ‘‘a Methodist mission at Ujfji, the 
head of which, Mr. Price, has abandoned bis 
work and left it to be carried on by his col- 
league, Mr. Thompson. The total failure of 
the ox-wagons proved too great a discourage- 
ment for him. Mr. Mackay, the head of an- 
other English mission at the Lake Tanganyika, 
has ulso succumbed to discourageme:t from 
the same cause; and, fearing troubles from the 
police authorities at Zanzibar for having griev- 
ously wounded some of his bearers, will travel 
to England via Egypt, on his arrival at the 
Great Lakes. The most respectable and active 
Protestant mission out here is that conducted by 
the Anglican Bishop Steere. He is building at 
Zanzibar a temple that seems likely to astonish 
the natives by the splendor of its achiteciure.” 
There is no Methodist mission at Ujiji that we 
ever heard of; but Mr. Price is a valued mie- 
sionary of the London Society, who discovered 
a new route from the coast, which was free 
from the tsetse fly and wholly practicable for 
wagons. The Tanganyika Mission of this 
society has not been given up, neither have 
the missionaries abandoned the enterprise on 
account of great difficulties and discourage- 
ments. It is too soon yet, the Bishop may 
be reminded, to be sure of the success of the 
Catholic Mission. 





..+eThe Presbyterian missions in Siam ap- 
pear to be gaining ground slowly. A second 
church of eight members has been organized 
in Baogkok and another at Bangkaboon, near 
Petchaburia, The chief obstacle Christianity 
has to meet iv Siam is demonolatry. The Rev. 
D. McGilvary writes of how this interrupted 
the marriage of two churchmembers, the chil- 
dren of Christians. lt was in contemplation 
to have a Christian marriage, and there at first 
appeared to be no difficulty in the way. Buy 
an uncle of the bride, who, as patriarch in her 
family, had the right by immemorial custom to 
fees connected with the devil worship with 
which all Laos marriages are celebrated, re- 
fused to allow the ceremony to go on unless 
the fees were paid. He further notified the 
father of the girl that he would be held re- 
sponsible for any loss in the family occasioned 
by giving offense to the spirits. As the Chris- 
tians could not yield and pay the fees, the 
marriage was postponed until an appeal could 
be made to the government. The case is com- 
plicated by the fact that the persons concerned 
are slaves, and may be turned over to the king 
as slaves for life if they refuse to return to 
devil worship. 


....News has been received from the Canada 
Presbyterian Mission in Formosa of a re-en- 
forcement. Mr. Mackay has been laboring for 
some months asthe sole missionary in the 
northern part of the island, his medical col- 
league having returned to Canada. Mr. Mac- 
kay writes that he has morried a Chinese lady, 
who has become an active helpmeet of her hus- 
band in the work of evangelization. At every 
chapel, he says, women who never entered the 
chapel door listen eagerly to her story of 
the Cros; ; and women who have been attend- 
ing chapel have become less timid and sit be- 
side Mrs. Mackay on the front seats. The 
other addition tothe Formosan force is Mr. 
Junor, who has arrived at Tamsin, with his 
family, and had an nterview with Mr. Mac- 


kay. We have referred several times to the 
success of this mission, as shown by the letters 
of Mr. Mackay, who has prosecuted his labors 
with a zeal seldom equaled. 


-.+.Mr. Bovard, one of the three Methodist 
missionaries sent out to Liberia, Africa, is on 
his way home. We recently gave some acc unt 
of his experience with King ‘‘ Tommy,”’ as cu- 
perintendent of the Boporo Mission. It ap 
pears now that he acted hastily and unwisely, 


and returns to the United States with the 
Opinion that the interior savages are too wild 
aod treacherous to make it safe fora mission- 
ary to live among them yet. ‘That is a plea 
which bis Church, we imagine, will hesitate 
long to accept. 


--..Here is a cheering evidence of progress 
in the Wesleyan Mission of North Ceylon. 
In 1867 there were 29 preaching places, now 
there are 100; then 5 English missionaries, 
now 7; then 4 Tamil ministers, now 14; 
then 3 catechists, now 22; then 55 day-school 
teachers, now 150; then 337 members of soci- 
ety, now 898; then ¥22 boys in day schools, 
now 4,968 ; then 241 girls, now 1,520. 


....The story that 500 of the converts of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
near Bombay had recently gone over to the 
Catholics is denied by the secretary of the 


Society. Of the 500 Christians in that district 
484 remain Protestant, 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 10th. 





WHOM THE LORD RECEIVES.—LUvKE xvii1., 
r 9—17. 


Notes. — “Unto certain.’’— Perhaps better 
concerning certuir. ‘* Stood. ’—The com- 
mon Jewish attitude {in prayer. * With him- 
self.’—He prayed not aloud, but to himself. 
‘* Fast twice in the week,.’—This was an 
uvrequired religiousness, which devc ut Phari 
sees put up n themselves, to fast Monday and 
Thursday of each week.———“‘ Give tithes of ali 
that I possess.’’—The law required tithes of all 
agricultural products of the year, whether of 
grain or of cattle. The Pharisee boasts that 
he does more, tithing all his other acquisitions. 
The word “ possess” would better read acquire. 
“Afar off.”—The publican also stood, as 
was usual in Jewish prayer, and by himself, 
afar off from others, where his devotion would 
not attract notice. “ Smote upon his 
breast.’’—It was a sign of deep grief to keep 
smiting on the breast.———" Justifled.’’—For- 
given. —* Infants."—Spoken of by other 
evangelists as ‘‘little children.’’ I+ is likely 
that some were too young to speak. 
“Touch them.”—With a word of bless- 
ing. “ They rebuked them.”—Because the 
disciples thought it was vot worth while 
to trouble the Master with such nobodies 
as children. ** Of such te the Kingdom of 
God.”,—While we may fairly conclude, or 
hope, from this, that all little children will be 
saved, we must not limit the meaniog of Christ 
to this. He meant by ‘‘such’’ those who are 
like little children also. The Kingdom of 
God is the church of those who are accepted 
of God in the dispensatton waich Christ came 
to inaugurate. 6 Aga little child,” —Teach- 
ably, humbly, penitently, not in a pharisaic, 
but a childlike temper. 

Instruction.—The offense of the Pharisee 
consisted in his self-conceit. He trusted in 
himeelf that he was righteous. We have none 
of us anything to be proud of which we have 
not received from God. We now and then see 
successful business men who pride themselves 
that they are “self-made men.” But, if they 
have been successful, it is because God gave 
them the ability and the opportunity, God 
made them what they are, except in their self 
conceit. Some people think they are so good 
God cannot condemn them. They do not ex- 
pect to ask God’s forgiveness, but that in the 
Day of Judgment they can just show God their 
good moral character, and that he will have 
nothing to do but to receive them into Heaven. 
Their conceit is enough to condemn them. 

To despise others shows a heart that cannot 
love them ; and without loving our neighbors 
we cannot have God’s favor. lt shows also 
that we do not properly ascribe to God the 
grace by which we have been made to differ 
from them. When an excellent English min- 
ister met avery wicked or besotted man, he 
used to say to himself: ‘‘There, but for the 
grace of God, goes John Newton.” 

We may be better than other people, and it 
may be right for us to know it, and even im- 
possible for us not to knowit. But in prayer 
we are to tell God not our good points, but our 
bad ones. He sees them all, good and bad; 
all cur efforts to do right and all our failures, 
We ought to succeed all the time. When we 
d» succeed, it is only doing our duty. It is 
our failures that we need to carry to God and 
ask him to forgive them and help us to do bi t- 
ter. If we tell him, as we may, of our suc- 
cesses, it is only to thank him for giving us the 
help by which we overcome. The praise goes 
to God, and the man who praises himeelf for 
his greatness or goodness is robbing God of his 
own. 

Children especially need to learn that there 
is no more gracious and beautiful virtue than 
humility. Ata certain age cbildren are apt to 
feel that they know a great deal, that they have 
great rights, and they too often try to domineer 
in their pride over all the household. He that 
humbleth bimself shall be exalted. It is not 
the one that asserts and demands the most that 
gets favor with God or man; but he that most 
subordinates himself, and is most ready to 
yleld even bis just rights. 

Christ never rebukes or refuses to receive 
children that have the childlike character. It 
is av offense to keep out of the Church those 
who are trying to please Christ, because they 
are youog. It pleases God more to have young 
people converted than old people, as they find 
it easier to begin and to continue. Donot for. 
bid the children to come to Christ. 

It is the traits peculiarly characteristic of 
children that Chris’ had in miod when he sald 
‘* Of such is the Kingdom of God.” They have 


never yet gone into public sin. They havea 
certain geatleness and submissiveness to con- 
trol of their superiors. They take hold of their 
parents’ hand and are willing and glad to be 
led and instructed. They trust their parents, 
aud look to them for all their good things, an 
are thankful for them. God loves such a char- 
acter. If we want to be saved, we must have 
just this character. 




































The Sunday-school. 





Ministerial Register 


DEATHS FROM YELLOW FEVER. 

HARRISON, —, Protestant Episcopal, at St. 
Gabrielie’s, La. 

LITTLEJOHN, W. B., Protestant Episcopal, 
at Yazoo City, Miss. 

TRIEST, Lesko, Pregbyterian, at New Orleans, 
La. 


BAPTIST. 


ALLEN, C. B. ord. at Labanon, Ind. 

CLARK, C, A., Dexter, Mich., resigas. 

COLBY, A. J., Clayton, IIl., resigns, 

DORWARD, W. H , removes from Freeport to 
Pontiac Ill. 

DRAKE, A. 8., ord. at Kanawha, W. Va. 

FISH. R. D., closes his labors at Cheshire, 
Mass,, second Suoday in November. 

FUHRMAN, J. W., New,Cassel, accepts call to 
Pewankee, Wis. 

GAY, H. G., Westfield, accepts call to Wood- 
ville, Maes. 

HULBURT, E. B., San Francisco, Cal., ac- 
cepts call to Fourth ch., Chicago, Ill. 

sas ig Se H. C., closes his labors at Newport, 


ROBBINS, H. C., ord. at Colchester, Vt. 

READ, SamveEt A., ord. and inst. at North 
Stratford, Mass. 

ROSE, AuFRED, late of M. E. Church, ord. at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

STEARNS, H. W., removes from Clinton, 
Mise., to Appleton, Wis. 

TEALE, R. 8., ord. at Farmington, Mich. 

— F. A., removes from Knox to China, 

e. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


BOYNTON, L. D., called to La Salle, Ll. 

BUSHNELL, ALBERT, Sterling, IU., resigne. 

COBLEIGH, N. F, supplies McIudoes Falls, 
Vt., another year. 

EMMONS, A. B., inet, at Oxford, Mase. 

FISHER, W. P., supplies First ch. Westfield, 
Mass., three months. 

GARDNER, T. A., Winnebago, IU., resigne. 

HARRIS, L. W., supplies Lunenburg, Vt. 

HURD, Fayette, Cherokee, Iowa, resigns. 

LOCKWOOD, Joun H., New England cb., 
Brooklyn N. Y., resigns. 

MEANS, Joun H., Dorchester, Mass., resigna- 
tion accepted. 

MONTGOMERY, W. M., ord. at Cleveland, O. 

na. GEORGE, inst. at North Andover, 

acs. 

PURVES, Georce T., Lonella, Penn., called to 
Newport, R. I. 

PLATT, Dennis, South Norwalk, Conn., died 
October 21st. 

SNOW, B. P., Alfred, Me., resumed pulpit la- 
bor Oct. 18th, after his recent severe il!- 
ness. 

SCOTFORD, Henry C., ord. and inst. at 
Alpena, M'‘ch. 


LUTHERAN, 


CROLL, Joun, supplies Wheeling, W. Va. 

ENDERS, G. W., Richmond, Ind., declines 
cull to Nebraska City, Neb. 

FLEISCHMANN, P., Kendallville, Ind., died 
recently. 

——. Isaac, removes to Clear Springs, 


SCHIELE, R., accepts call to Keokuk Junc 
tion, fil. 

WIECHERS, F. A. C., ord. and inst. at Pat- 
ricksburg, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CRAIG, GEorGg, inst. at Westernville, N. Y. 

GULLIVER, Joan P., D.D., Binghamton, will 
be asked to fill the new chair of religion 
and science in Andover Theo. Sem. 

HEROY, Peter B., Bedford, N; Y., died Oct. 
16th, aged 62. 

POMEROY, L. 8., supplies Junius, N. Y. 

ROSS, J. H., Newburyport, Mass., has been 
erroneously repo as having resigned 
and then recalliog his resignation. It was 
pever offered. 

STREET, Tuomas, D.D., Cortland, N. Y., 
died recently. 

THOMPSON, C. L., Chicago, Ill., called to 
Third ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

GRAY, Epwarp P., removes from Redwood 
City to Baltimore, Md. 

HOYT, Rapa, Ch. Good Shepherd, Fort Lee, 
N. J., died recently, aged 70. 

LEA, Jonn W., Mar‘insburg, W. Va, re- 
signs, and removes to Coalburg, Va. 

LEWIN, Meyer, D.D., calle! to Upper Marl- 
borougn, Md. 

LLOYD, Joun J., accepts call to Liberty, Va. 

MELISH, T. J., formerly a Baptist, ord. 
deacon at Cincinnati, O. 

RICHMOND, Wr114M, becomes ase’t minister 
of St. Mark’s, Orange, N. J. 

VAN KLEECEK, R. B., D.D., Hyde Park, Mass., 
resigos. 

WASSON James B., accepts call to St. Luke’s, 
Troy, N. Y. 


REFORMED. 

HENDRICK30N, Henvrick + Amn, L. 
I., called to Golt’s Neck, NJ. 

OFFORD, Rosert M., received from Method- 
ist Churco and inet. at Lodi, N. J. 

REED, Epwarp A., inet. at Madison-ave. 
cb., New York City, N. Y. 

THOMPSON, AsrRaHaM, declines call to Hol- 
land, Mich. 


VANDERVEER, Davip N., inst. in First ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 













Literature. 

i'he prompt mention in ow list or“ Hooks of the Week” 
wilt be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hehers for all volwmes recotved. The inverests of our 


readers will guide us in the selection 0! works for fur- 
ther nottes. 





FIVE CENTURIES OF SONG.* 


THERE was a rage for poetic anthologies 
in England in the last half of the sixteenth 
century, and one or two of the dozen or 
more that were published at that time were 
equal to any that have since seen the light. 
We owe the first of those collections to 
Tottell, the publisher, who conceived the 
idea of a Miscellany, in which he pre- 
served the poems of Wyatt and Surrey 
and several minor poets of the period, and 
set a fashion which has lasted over three 
centuries, and is to-day rampant (if a fash- 
ion can be rampant), and nowhere so much 
so a8 in America and in the bulky volume 
before us. The editors who followed Tot- 
tell knew how to tickle their readers by 
enticing titles: Master Thomas Proctor 
promising to show them ‘‘A Gorgeous Gal- 
lery of Gallant Inventions”; Master Nicho- 
las Breton (who, by the way, was a charm- 
ing poet), plucking for them ‘‘ A Small 
Handful of Fragrant Flowers”; and Mas- 
ter Barnabe Barnes (another poet, who was 
aoything but charming) boring them with 
‘*A Divine Centurie of Spiritual Sonnets,” 
which a mortal century now hardly suffices 
to read. 

Students of the Elizabethan Age can no 
more afford to neglect these drowsy collec- 
tions than students of the Victorian Age 
can afford to neglect the works of Robert 
Pollok, Robert Montgomery, or Philip 
James Bailey. There is pleasure in none 
of them, except ‘‘England’s Helicon,” 
which has been reprinted by Haslewood, 
and, we believe, by Collier. No miscel- 
lany of similar importance was published 
during the next century, which produced 
several readable collections, however, be- 
ginning with Davison’s ‘‘ Poetical Rhap- 
sody ” and ending with the ‘‘ State Poems ” 
and ‘‘ Dryden’s Miscellanies.” The next 
century, though prolific in compilations of 
this nature, produced only two works 
which are of standard authority to-day— 
Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient English Po- 
etry” (1765) and Ellis’s ‘‘Specimens of 
Early English Poetry” (1790) The infiu- 
ence of Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques” cannot well 
be overstated. It was a literary revelation 
to English men of letters, as well as English 
readers, and from the day of its publica- 
tion a new era of poetry may be said to 
have commenced, although its actual dawn 
did not begin till the close of the century, 
when the young Coleridge, and the young 
Wordsworth, and the young Southey were 
discovering their genius—and the neg- 
lect or ridicule of theircountrymen. The 
hand of good Bishop Percy, like the hand 
that rounded Peter’s dome, ‘‘ builded bet- 
ter than he knew.” 

Percy and Ellis (scholars both) were fol- 
lowed by Campbell, whose ‘‘ Specimens ” 
have not yet been superseded, and are not 
likely to be for a century at least. They 
have the double merit of attracting and 
satisfying students, as well as ordinary 
readers of poetry—a merit which belongs 
to no later collection, and certainly to none 
published in this country, of which three 
of more or less importance are, ‘‘ in stock,” 
as the booksellers say, Dana’s ‘‘ Household 
Book of Poetry,” Bryant’s ‘‘ Library of 
Poetry and Song,” and the joint produc- 
tion of Messrs. Fields and Whipple, which 
we are abont to consider and which is, so 
far, the last of the long line of miscellanies 
that we have briefly indicated. 

One of the English poets (probably Pope) 
has an impolite line about fools rushing in 
where angels fear to tread. We have no 
wish to be personal; but we must say that 
it generally forces itself upon us whenever 
we take up a collection of English poetry. 
The average editor of these compilations 
seldom or never thinks for himself; but 
follows blindly some previous editor of his 
own Caliber, perpetuating bis garbled ex- 
tracts, incorrect readings, and lack of 
accurate scholarship. Research he has 
none, and his knowledge, even of the biliog- 


*THe FAMILY LIBRARY OF BRITISH POETRY 
FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT TIME (1350—1878). 
Edited by JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN P. WHIP+ 
PLE. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co, 
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raphy of his subject, is of the scantiest 
description. Yet he rushes in where 
scholars fear to tread. 

Editors of English poetry are not turned 
out offband. They may be born; they must 
be made. For, whateverDogberry thought, 
reading and writing do not come by nature. 
A competent editor must know the ground 
he proposes to go over, which (as it must 
begin somewhere) in this instance we will 
say begins with Chaucer. He should pos- 
sess (or have access to) the writings of the 
authors from whom he purposes to quote 
in their entirety, and, if possible, in their 
original editions. It will never do for him 
to trust to the quotations of previous edi- 
tors. He must verify for himself. This im 
plies industry, time, patience. It also 
implies judgment, the ability to weigh 
conflicting authorities, and to decide saga- 
ciously. His materia! being at hand or ac- 
cessible, our would-be editor should then 
perfect the plan of his projected work. I 
will begin, he should say, with such an 
author or period, and will end with such 
an author or period. He should settle, then, 
the order of his authors and subjects; in 
in other words, whether he will arrange the 
latter in classes, or the former chronologic- 
ally. These preparations done, he is 
ready for his labor, which (let us hope; for 
his own sake) will be a labor of love. How 
many recent editors of English poetry have 
possessed these requisites, and have made 
these preparations? Not Mr. Dana, not the 
compiler of the volume which bears the 
name of Mr. Bryant (who did not make it), 
and not Messrs. Fields and Whipple. 

Mr. Dana has arranged his quotations 
under nine different headings, which may 
be supposed to substantially cover the 
field of human emotion and experience, 
covering, as they do (or attempt to), Na- 
ture, childhood, friendship, love, ambi- 
tion, comedy, tragedy and sorrow, imagin- 
ation, and sentiment and reflection. The 
Bryantic collection is arranged under 
twenty-six different headings, which cover 
about the same ground. Both include 
American and foreign poets, ancient as 
well as modern, as well as translations 
also. The Fields-Whipple collection is 
confined to English poets alone, and pos- 
sesses an unity on that account which 
neither of the two named can claim and 
which (other things being equal) makes it 
superior to them. The arrangement 
adopted is the chronological one, which also 
makes it superior to them. At any rate, this 
arrangement is the only one which will give 
a correct idea of the progress and change 
and tendency of English poetry. The 
chronological point selected is the birth of 
the different writers (real or conjectured), 
who succeed each other in annual order 
This order might have been divided by a 
second one, which would have given us 
the poems selected as they were written; 
or, if that could not be ascertained, as 
they were published. This sub-division 
which has been entirely overlooked, would 
have added a value to the work which it 
does not have now. 

‘‘The Family Library of British Poetry ” 
contains in round numbers four hundred 
authors (not counting those who are anony- 
mous), beginning with Geoffrey Chaucer and 
ending with Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
the dates of their respective births being 
1328 (?) and 1837. Four hundred poets in 
five hundred years—the crop is rather 
abundant, it must be confessed. Let us 
see what space some of the most prominent 
of the number occupy. Beaumont and 
Fletcher fill eleven pages; Burns, twenty- 
six pages; Byron, thirty-six pages; Camp- 
bell, eighteen pages; Coleridge, fourteen 
pages; Gray and Keats, seven pages each; 
Milton, thirty pages; Pope, nineteen pages; 
Scott, twenty-three pages; Sbakespeare, 
twelve pages; Shelley, ten pages; Southey, 
thirteen pages; Tennyson, twenty-one 
pages; and Wordsworth, forty-seven 
pages—nearly four times as many as Shake- 
speare. 

That two hands were engaged in the 
compilation of this voluminous work, which 
extends to 998 double-column octave pages, 
is evident from the want of system which 
characterizes the arrangement of the quo- 
tations, which are occasionally credited to 
the works from which they are selected, 
but generally left to speak for themselves. 
They are so credited in Chaucer; but not in 
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Gower, James the First, Sackville, avd 
Lyly. They are credited again in Spenser; 
but not in Peele, Greene, Lodge, Nash, and 
Chapman. 

Carelessness of this sort is the rule here, 
and worse than carelessness the rule in re- 
gard to omissions, which are seldom ac- 
knowledged. ‘‘ Love’s Servile Lot,” for 
example, the second quotation from Robert 
Southwell, contains only twelve out of the 
nineteen stanzas of the poem, and those 
not in their proper order. The first ex- 
tract from Thomas Dekker is credited to 
“The Virgin Martyr,” in which he was 
assisted by Massinger; but none of the 
others are credited at all, though the 
merest tyro knows that two of them are to 
be found in ‘‘ Old Fortunatus,” another in 
“The Shoemaker’s Holiday” (written in 
conjunction with R. Wilson), and another 

n ‘‘ The Pleasant Comedy of Patient Gris- 
sell” (written in conjunction with Henry 
Chettle and William Houghton). The 
well-known ballad of ‘The Old and 
Young Couriers” is given to Dekker, be- 
cause Leigh Hunt declared that he should 
not wonder if it were written by him! The 
famous drinking song in “Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle” (‘‘I cannot eat but little 
meat”) is confidently assigned to Bishop 
Still, whose claim to its authorship is very 
doubtful, as Mr. Robert Bell has pointed 
out in his ‘‘Songs from the Dramatists,” 


‘whence the editors of this work have de- 


rived a large portion of their lyrical quota- 
tions, and where they left untouched a 
great deal of valuable bibliographical ma- 
terial, which they ought to have trans- 
planted to their own pages, and through 
which they might have obtained credit for 
scholarship. 

We heartily wish, for the sake of their 
readers, that they had made an ampler use 
of Mr. Bell’s collection, for we are sure 
that these readers would like to know the 
names and dates of the old tragedies, com- 
edies, and what not,in which some of their 
famous songs are to be found. They 
would be glad to know, we are sure, that 
the glorious lyric beginning ‘‘ The glories 
of our blood and state” is in ‘‘ The Con- 
tention of Ajax and Ulysses” (1659), and 
that the solemn lyric beginning ‘‘ Vic- 
torious men of earth, no more,” is in ‘‘ Cu- 
pid and Death” (1653), For a wonder, the 
editors have the correct reading of the first 
line of the first of these lyrics, a critical 
achievement not granted to Mr. Dana and 
the compiler of the Bryantic collection, 
both of whom have followed Percy blind- 
ly, and have consequently given a wrong 
reading to the line in question. 

We have something worse than a wrong 
reading in the selections from Sir Henry 
Wotton. Their reading of the first two 
lines of the first stanza of ‘‘ A Meditation” 
is: 


* O thou great Power! in whom we move, 
By whom we live, to whom we die.’’ 


He wrote: 


“Oh thou great Power in whom I move, 
For whom I live, to whom J die.” 


They read im the second stanza of the 
same poem: 


“* No hallowed oils, no grains I need, 
No new-born drams of purging fire.” 


He wrote: 


“ No hallowed oils, no gums I need, 
No rag of saints, no purging fire.” 


They read the third and fourth lines of 
the third stanza: 


* Then thou that hast dispurged our score, 
And dying wert the death of death.” 


He wrote: 


“ Then thou that hast dispunged my score, 
And dying wast the death of death.” 


(See ‘‘ Religuie Wottoniane,” 1672, and 
**Poems by Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and others,” 1857.) If the editors 
are familiar with the little volume last 
mentioned, we cannot but wonder at their 
confidence in attributing to Wotton the 
poem beginning ‘‘ Quivering fears, heart- 
tearing cares” (which they christen ‘‘In 
Praise of Angling,” but which was origin- 
ally entitled ‘‘A Description of the Coun- 
try’s Recreations”), of which all that is 
known is that it was found among his 
papers, bearing the signature Jgnoto. 

We bave alluded to omissions and ecur- 
tailments of poems without acknowledg- 
ment. A glaring instance of this literary 
crime occurs in the selections from Henry 
King, whose famous ‘‘Exeguy” on the 
death of his wife is shortened by just 





eighty lines—two-thirds of its original 
length! 

Lovelace suffers in the same way, though 
hardly to the same extent. That beautiful 
but unfortunate poet wrote a lyric, ‘‘To 
Amaratha,” which consisted of seven four- 
line stanzas. We have it reproduced here 
in fourteen close-set lines. He also wrote 
a poem, ‘‘To Lucasta,” in six four-line 
stanzas (‘‘ Sweet, serene, sky-like flower’). 
We have just half of it here in three four- 
line stanzas. Where did Messrs. Fields 
and Whipple find their mutilated versions 
of these dainty poems? Certainly not in 
the original edition of ‘‘ Lucasta” (1649); 
and not in Singer’s reprint of that scarce 
volume (1817). The courtly Waller 
wrote an elegant trifle ‘On a Girdle.” As 
he printed it, it made three four-line stan- 
zas. As Messrs. Fields and Whipple re- 
print it, it makes just ten lines. Ben Jon- 
son suffers like his fellows, of course. He 
wrote an ode of one hundred and twenty- 
eight lines ‘‘To the Immortal Memory 
and Friendship of that Noble Pair, Sir 
Lucius Cary and Sir Henry Morison.” 
Messrs. Fields and Whipple give us ten 
lines of it, under the heading of ‘‘ Good 
Life, Long Life.” Did either of them ever 
read Jonson’s ‘‘ Underwoods,” where it 
may be found? or did they take theextract 
from Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden Treasury ” (where 
it is called ‘‘ The Noble Nature ”)? or from 
Patmore’s “ Children’s Treasury” (where it 
is called ‘‘ Free Growth’’)? 

We might multiply instances such as we 
have pointed out; but it is not necessary, 
for those we have given indicate sufticient- 
ly the unscholarly character of the work, 
which is not so very bad, unless one really 
cares to have an author’s writings as they 
came from bis pen. It is not worse than 
Mr. Dana’s “ Household Book,” and the 
Bryantic ‘‘ Library of Poetry and Song,” 
and a score of lesser collections. It is 
better, indeed, than many similar works, 
in that it sticks to British poets alone. It 
has few notes, and we wish it had none; 
for there is no middle ground between ex- 
tensive annotation and no annotation at all. 
Besides, the examples bere are simple im- 
pertinences. The editors flatter them- 
selves (in the introduction) that they have 
excluded everything ‘‘ which might not be 
read with profit and delight by the fire- 
side.” We should like to know the 
‘*profit and delight ” of these two stanzas 
in ‘‘ The Day of Judgment” of Dr. Isaac 
Watts: 


** Thoughts, like old valtures, prey upon their heart- 
strings, 
And the smart twinges when the eye beholds the 
Lofty Judge frowning, and a flood of vengeance 
Rolling afore him. 

“ Hopeless immortals ! how they scream and shiver, 
While devils push them to the pit, wide-yawning, 
Hideous and gloomy to receive them headlong 

Down to the center.” 


—s 





..Not fora long time has there appeared 
a more readable book than A Rebel’s Recollec- 
tions, by George Cary Eggleston (Putnam’s). 
It is a series of descriptions by a Southern 
soldier of striking features Of army and social 
life in the South during the war. It tells of 
the mustering of the Sou'hern troops ; of the 
personal characteristics of the men; of the 
temper of the women ; of the Confederate cur- 
rency ; of the paralyzing power of the Davis 
government ; and gives reminiscences of camp- 
life. Though the book is written by a South- 
ern soldier, it contains nothing offensive to 
Northern minds ; but is in such a tone as would 
prevailin friendly talk between two soldiers 
of the opposing armies in telling their ex- 
periences to each other. This spirit, however, 
gives the book a greater power, and one can 
hardly read it without feeling in some regards 
a higher respect for the solemn earnestness 
of the Southern people. It is dedicated to 
Edward Eggleston, the author’s brother. 


..Inthe set of tastefully gotten up little 
books, the Wisdom Series, published by 
Roberts Bros., we have two more volumes: 
one of Selections from the Apochrypha, and 
another containing entire The Wisdom of Jesus 
the Son of Sirach, or Ecelesiasticus, one of the 
books of the same. Few of the Bibles now 
published contain the Apochrypha, and many 
will be pleased to be able to obtain these writ- 
ings in‘ this convenient form, As echoes of 
inspiration or as a study in comparative the- 
ology the Apochryphal books are well worthy 
of attentive reading. 


--. Cousin Polly’s Gold Mine, by Mrs. A. E. 
Porter, is the tenth number of the Harpers’s “ Lt- 
brary of American Fiction” and it is an enter- 





taining novel. The leading interest in it turns 
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upon the incident, so well described in one of 
Washington Irving’s short stories, of a poor 
and hard-working person made unexpectedly 
rich through the risein value of a farm pro- 
perty. In this case, however, it is a mine that 
supersedes Cousin Polly’s huckleberry-patch, 
instead of a railway runnicg through an honest 
Dutcbman’s cabbage-graden, that brings good 
fortune. The story is unpretentious in plot 
and style, andit makes pleasant reading after 
the ingenious but rather vexatious fine-phrase- 
making of some of our Down-East novelists, 


«+e» The Prayer-Meeting, by the Rev. L. O. 
Thompson, of Peoria, lll., a book of which we 
spoke some wecks since, has passed inte a 
new and somewhat enlarged edition, It has 
commanded mueh attention. 
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has for its object the union of all nationsin a com- 
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POLITICAL, SOCIAL, DOMBSTIC. 
NEW GREECE. 


EWIS SERGEANT. An Account of the Estab- 

gy Bint and the Actual Condition of the Hellenic 

Kingdom, with a Consideration of the Responsi- 

bilities "and Obli + a = England, and her in- 

terest in tne further — of the Country, 
Demy 8vo, with two Maps, 


“ At the present moment, when Greece and its 
claims enter so largely into ‘the Eastern Question, 
Mr. Sergeant’s book appears opportupely.”—London 
Bookseller. 


“Those chapters which deal with the history of 
modern Greece are written with much care and de- 
serve attentive perusal.’’--London Atheneum. 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. 


A Narrative of its History, its Peo le, andits Places. 
Each volume contains about 200 Llustrations and 
Maps. Volumes land llare by WALTER THORN- 
BURY. The remaining volumes are by EDWARD 
WALFORD. Complete in six volumes. Cloth, each 
$4.50; half calf or morocco, per volume, $8. 


Vols. Land Il contain the History of London East 
of Tempie Bar. 

Vols. Ill and 1V contain the History of London 
West of Temple Bar. 

Vol. V contains the History of the Western and 
Northern Suburbs of London. 

Vol. VI contains the History of London South of 
the Thames. 


“The best popular beok on eae which has yet 
been issued.”—Daily News, Londo 

“ Asfor giving an idea of the need it beter be 
impossible. The reader must go to it.” _Spec tator. 


PALISSY, THE POTTER. 


By HENRY'MORLEY, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in University College, London. New edition. 
Crown Svo, $2. 


“One of the most interesting biographies in our 
language.” —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


ILLUSTRATED TEACHER'S BIBLE. 


With about 1,000 original illustrations, executed 
specially for this edition. Printed in cleartype, 
with reterences, mg hy 1248 pages. Crown 4to. 
Cloth, white edges Leather, gilt edges, 4 col- 
ored maps, $8; ull pe gilt edges, 4 colored 
ape Bibs ‘Fall pote red and gold edges, 4 col- 
ored maps, $12. 


This is one of the handsomest editions published, 
and. considering the number and quality of its illus- 
trations and its excellent paper and print, the cheap- 
est edition of the Scriptures yet produced. 

Sample pages free. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By the Rev. W. F. MOULTON, M.A., Frontis 
piece. Crown 8vo, 240 pages, Ah Bi. 50. 


“This beautiful and competaanes volume is illus- 
trated with fic-similes of the text of the earlier ver- 
sions, and contains a store of information on this 
noble subject, concluding with a chapter on the Re- 
vision now in progress.”—The N. Y. Observer. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. 


Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors 
and their Works. EF - DAVENPORT ADAMS. 720 
pages. et epeeeed ‘ito, cloth, $4; half calf or 
morocco, $6.50 


“A new ‘Senge of English Literature’ has 
been preoared by W. Davenport Adams, an English 
editor, whose diligence, faithfulness, and compre. 
hensiveness of views deserve the highest praise. A 
noteworthy feature of the work is the large num- 
ber of American names included init and the full 
recognition given to American Literature.’’—N, Y. 
Evening Post. 


THE PERFECT SHAKSPEARE. 


THE LEOPOLD SHAKSPEARE. Dedicated b 
permission to H.R. H. PRINCE LEOPOLD. Wit 
about 400 illustrations. 1184 pages, small 4to, cloth, 
$4.50; half calf, $7; half morocco, $7; full moroc- 
co, $10; tree calf, $10. 


“Mr. F.J. Furnivall, the ardent founder of the 
New Shakspeare poet ee in the Introduction, freely 
disburses his special knowledge in minutely de- 
scribing the carcer of Shakespeure and showing in 
their true colors the man and his time. The result 
is awell worth the cost of the volume.”’—The Nation. 

“This is decidedly the most interesting and val- 
uable one-volume Shakspeare which has yet ap- 
peared.’’—New York Trine. 
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Rev. T. L. CUYLER’S 
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Life. By Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 12mo, $1.50. 
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ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
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SOCIALISM. 
By ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D. 
12mo, 75 cents. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor 20th Street. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
fan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 
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CASSELL, rate & GALPIN, 
Broadway, New York. 


NATURE. re MACMILLAN & Journal of 8ci- 
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A NEW VOLUME IN THE “COMMON 
SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD” 
SERIES. 


_— 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE DINNER YEAR BOOK. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 
Author of “COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSE- 
HOLD,” “ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, 
AND TEA,’ ere. 


With Six Original Full-Page Colored 
Plates. 
1 vol., 12mo, 720 pages, beautifully bound in cloth, $2.25. 
Kitchen Edition, in Oil-Cloth Covers, at 
same Price. 


Tue Dinner YEAR-Book (fills a place 
which, amid the innumerable publications 
upon cookery, hus never yet been occupied. 
It is the only practical directory of the fam- 
ily dinner for every day in the year. The 
author has furnished the programme in all 
its details, hus superintended the purchase of 
the materials and the preparation of each 
dish, proceeding even to the proper manner 
of serving tt at table, 


This is not a dinner-giving book, but has 
been prepared for the home of ordinary 
means, and it has hit the happy line where 
elegance and economy meet. 

There are added also twelve company din- 
ners, one for each month, equal to any oc- 
casion which will be presented to the house 
keeper. 

The value of the work, however, extends 
much beyond this. It contains the largest 
number of receipts ever offered to the Amer. 
ican public, 

An entirely novel feature of this volume is 
tts beautiful series of colored plates—the 
work of the author's own hand, 





*,* The above book for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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“A BRILLIANT NOVEL,” 


HIS HEART’S DESIRE. 


12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 
“An eutromely readable and interesting novel.”— 
New York pe gn 
“Itis fullo beauty and interest.’’—Balt. Gazette, 


Il. 
“A VERY INTERESTING BOOK.” 


x 
THIRTY YEARS AT SEA 
THE SYORY OF A SAILOR’S LIFE, 
By E. SHIPPEN, U. S. N. 

With Illustrations. W2mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 

“We find his book one of the most entertaining 
narratives which a sailor ever spun. Lovers of ad- 
venture will read it with intense interest, and they 
will gather from its pages a good deal of informa- 


tion about strange lands and peoples.” — Boston 
Journal 


Ilf. 
“A GREAT SUCCESS.” 


MOLLY BAWN 
A Novel. By the author of “ Phyllis.’ 
KIGHTH EDITION. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 60 cents. 
***Molly Bawn’ is really an attractive novel, 


idealizing human life without departing from the 
truth, and rived ~ love of a tender, feminine, 


envy and all men ipa love with her. Higher praise 
we surely cannot give.”—London Atheneum, 


IV. 
“A POWERFUL STORY.’ 


MARGARETHE. 


From the German of E. Juncker. 


BY MRS.'A. L. WISTER, 
Translator of ‘‘ The Second Wife,” ** Too Rich,” etc. 
Sixth Edition. 13mo. Fine cloth. $1.50. 


“This is the best novel that has appeared on our 
table for many aday. Itisa book full of power, of 
a and of thrilling interest.” —Oincinnati Com- 
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**I., B., T. & CO. invite attention to 
the following New Books and New Editions 
of well known Standards, which they have 
just published: 

I. 


White's Industrial Drawing. 


An entirely new series, by H. P. SMITH, Instructor 
ot Drawing in the New York City Public Schools, etc. 
This new —— has met with very great favor. [t 
possesses man ew teatures of striking novelty 
po — aad is thoroughly progressive and weil 


O Rescriptive Circular, with prices, will be sent on ap- 
plication, 


II 


Kerl’s Language Lessons. 


wleh M. PERKINS, Sample coples, for examination 
¥ _ o ow to introduction, by mail, on receipt of 


*ehe Methods and exercises suggested P ee oe as 
wellas the ar the finitions, 
frequent reviews, elimination of all pK ~~ mat- 
ter, the abundant exercises in False Syotax, as well 
as in the analysis of sentences, render the work a 
complete manual for the class-room. 





Ill. 


A Condensed History of the U. §. 


Constructed for definite results in Recitation and 
containing a new method of Topical Reviews. By 
Prof. WILLIAM SWINTON, A,M. Revised Euition. 
By mail, for examination with a view to introduc- 
tion, on receipt of 75 cents. 

This highly popular book has been brought down 
to the present time and six full- “page colored maps 
have been added. This was the first of Prof. Swin- 
ton’s remarkable series of school-books, and from 
the start attained unparalleled success. Though {it 
has i widely imitated, tt still mnaintains its hold 

best a a text-book of U. . History 
ever pubil she 


IV. 
BRYANT & STRATTUN’S 


Common - School Book- Keeping. 


By 8. 8. PACKARD end H. B. BRYANT. Revised 
Edition. Price, by mail, 

New plates have been’ aes of this standard work 
and in its present shape it presents a clean and very 
attractive appearance. 


Vv. 
BRYANT & STRATTON’'S 


Counting - House Book - Keeping. 

Lge ga | Revised. By 8. 8. PACKARD and H. B. 
BRYANT. Price, by mall, $2.50. 

This work is intended to supplant the work of the 
same name first published in 1863. Many new fea- 
tures have been introduced, tne results of the ex- 
tended experience of the authors. 


Wison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.. 


PUBLISH ERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


A FACK ILLUMINED 
is the title of K.P. Roes new 
story, which DODD, MEAD & 
CO. will publish about Nov. 1st. 
An edition of (0,000 copies ts 
required to fill orders received 
in advance of publication. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
I. 


Campreensie Church 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
UNION IN THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. By the Right Rev. Toomas H. VAIL, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Kansas. 

Much has been said and published of late years on 
the subject of Christian union; but the author of 
this volume thinks that a capital mistake has been 
committed in the course of inquiry which has been 
generally pursued, in that, instead of endeavoring 
to strike out an entirely new system of ecciestasti- 
cal unity, the only feasible course is to select, for 
the purpose of uniting within it, some system al- 
ready established. 


mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


JEAN TETEROL’S IDEA. 


A NOVEL. 
From the French of VICTOR CHERBULIEZ, 


Author of “Samuel Broh!l and Company,” “ Meta 
Holdenis,”’ ete., ete. 

“Victor Cherbuliez is renowned for that indefin- 
able quality which the French call ‘esprit,’ and it 
would be difficult for him to write a novel without 
embodying in ita vast deal of humorous and deli- 
cate observation, as well suited to the climate of 
America or England as to thatof France. The ex- 
quisite diction and the freshness of his descriptions 
atone for tne want of elaborate plot. . . . A novel 
which isas pure as purity; which has none of the 
old conventional nonsense in it; yet ite success in 
Paris is astonishing.”—Paris Correspondent of the 
N.Y. Evening Post. 

“Jean Téterol’s Idea” forms No. 140f Appletons’ 
“Collection of Foreign Authors.” 1l6mo, 320 pages. 
Paper cover, price, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


lll, 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


ESSAYS, AND A METRICAL PARAPHRASE. By 
RosstreER W. RAYMOND, Ph. D. With an Intro- 
ductory Note bythe Rev. T. J. CONANT, D.D. 
mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


FROM 596 TO 1882. By T. ARNOLD. Reprinted from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Forming No. 20 of 
“ Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series.”” Paper 
cover, price, 25 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, Any volume mailed 
postpaid, to any address in the United States, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
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*,.* The world-wide acceptunce f Nos. 1 and 2 of 
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fresh collection of the same character has encour- 
aged the publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 
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Songs, never before published, including several by 
the inspired sLiss, which have been reserved for 
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older ones. In short, 

COSPEL HYMNS No. 3 
is offered as the best collection of pure. invigorat- 
ing scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed 


= by the two preceding of the same celebrated 
series. 
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Religions Autelligewce. 


THE UNIVERSALISTS AT PROVI- 
DENCE. 


Tue Universalists assembled in force 
last week in Providence, R. 1l., to hold 
their General Convention. The meetings of 
this body are of annual occurrence, and are 
held sometimes in the West, but more often 
in the cities of the Eastern and Middle 
States. It is composed of the presidents 
and secretaries of the state conventions, 
with lay and clerical delegates from these 
bodies. It isthe court of final appeal in 
cases of discipline or difficulty between 
state conventions and is empowered to hold 
real estate tothe amount of $500,000 for 
mission, publication, and other Christian 
agencies. 

The Convention was organized by the 
election of Mr. J. D. W. Joy, of Massa- 
chusetts, as president. He held the same 
position last year. The opening ceremo- 
nies were like those of other religious 
bodies. There was prayer, a convention 
sermon, and a communion service. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles 
H. Leonard, of Tufts College, and his sub- 
ject was ‘‘ Universalism as a Problem and 
as a Power.” He said Universaliem had 
been and would continue to be a problem 
wortby of thought. Its principles found 
place in the schools of the earliest times 
and had since appeured in nearly every 
great theological controversy. The prob- 
lem had ceased to be the mere problem of 
evil as a barrier to the soul. It was deeper 
than that. It was the question of the cre- 
ation of evil, its object and its power. 
When the question was asked ‘‘ What will 
become of men who die in their sins?” men 
rose up to vindicate the goodness, the 
purity of God. Thus sprang up that new 
Protestantism, so grand in its scope, so 
fundamental in its basis. It meant that 
God could do nothing which was not good. 
No church could die which was built upon 
the doctrines which such men as Ballou 
preached. They taught the final conquest 
of evil through Christ and Christianity. 
They saw in Purgatory purgation and in 
retribution restoration. Universalism was 
a power, he said, because its facts were 
doctrines and its doctrines facts. Chris- 
tianity gave truth for the conscience and 
life for the soul. The soul that was saved 
was one which had the yoke of servitude 
taken away. The real glory of the human 
soul was in the ability to enjoy life. That 
which was before us as the result of human 
discipline was not a safe place, but a 
development of the full capacity within us. 
Therein it was a power. Christiinity as a 
rescue was of little worth. Our problem 
was not that. What absorbed us was not 
mechanism, but motion. The real ques- 
tion was: How shall I love? How shall I 
use my power? How shall I live as a child 
of God? 

The most interesting part of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention to the general 
reader was the presentation of the an- 
nual report of the board of trustees, which 
shows what has been accomplished during 
the year and what is the present condition 
of the denomination.’ The most striking 
impression one gets from reading this re- 
port is the smallness of the work the Uni- 
versalists are doing as a denomination. 
The financial transactions of the denom- 
ination are especially small. There was 
collected in the missionary boxes, at a cost 
of $102.51, only $1,273.64, while the other 
contributions amount to less than $3,500 
—in all, $4,722.25; besides the income from 
the funds, which amounts to $8,212.63. The 
total under the head of receipts, including 
$1,875.51 cash in hand at the beginning 
of the year, is $15,005.14. Of this amount 
$2,091.21 was expended for taxes and 
general expenses, $4,600 for scholarships, 
and $3,100 for missions. The permanent 
funds amount to $131,969. It also appears 
that the Convention is indebted for loans 
to the amount of $25,721.70, less the $1,- 
$75.51 cash in hand. This does not appear 
to be a very encouraging financi«l report; 
but the trustees say that the receipts were 
larger than in the previous year, and that 
the number of contributing parishes in- 
creased from 143 to182. They complain 
of the “‘ total neglect” by the parishes of 
the call of the General Convention for an 
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annuel collection. No assessment is made; 
any amount may be given; but replies 
come frem “‘ parish officers and commit- 
tees that they have hard work to meet cur- 
rent expenses and cannot afford to permit 
any money to flow out of the parish.” The 
comment of the trustees is that ‘‘ the cul- 
ture of an unselfish, self-sacrificing spirit 
is essential to parish success, and he whose 
soul does not reach out toward his brethren 
of other parishes will soon cease to care for 
the local movement.” Another thing 
which provokes the trustees is that, of the 
710 parishes to which the circular calling 
for a contribution was sent, with request 
for an answer, only 300 took the trouble 
to give even an answer. In many cases a 
second and a third circular were likewise 
disregarded. 

On the subject of missions the trustees 
have to say, with regret, that they received 
no report from the Western Board of Mis- 
sions until after the report to the General 
Convention was made up. Though unable, 
by reason of financial stress, to do much 
for missions and church extension, 
the board of trustees rejoices over the 
‘* great revival of interest in that depart- 
ment of church effort in the state conven. 
tions.” The indications of this ‘‘ revival,” 
as seen in the following summary by the 
board, would not be received as specially 
encouraging by most other denominations, 

‘* Massachusetts has for many years been 

— strengthening itself by its contribu- 
tions for that work, and has had its mis- 
sionary in the field. The results are most 
encouraging. Rhode Island sand Connec- 
ticut have also been org»nized for the same 
purpose for many years, The results we 
need not go farto see. Parishes are revived 
and aided, and new ones instituted at prac- 
ticable points; while the love of the people 
for the whole Church is stimulated and 
confirmed. Maine has had its state mis- 
sionary for a year, Who has done an unos- 
tentatious but wise work, in the forming of 
pastoral circuits. Vermonthas just placed 
its man in the field. New Hampshire, with 
a zealous ministry, bas, with un income 
from the contributions of her people of 
scurcely $200, aided a new parish and kept 
up a system of conferences which have 
greatly revived the work in that state. 
New York has just formed a Missionary 
Board, with the money raised to secure its 
agent. Ohio, not putting a man into the 
tield this year, has taken steps to create a 
permanent missionary fund. Minnesota 
attempts to raise $500 for church extension, 
and a lady gives a small sum as the bisis 
of a permanent fund for the same object. 
Kansas attempts such an organization of 
its parishes as will give facility for mission- 
ary work by its resident ministers, Penn- 
sylvania seeks to raise a missionary fund 
and to appoint a state missionary. Oregon 
appoints a missionary, his pay to be ‘at 
the discretion of the parish or church re- 
quiring missionary work.’ Indiana recog- 
n'zes the importance, but does not discern 
the practicability, of securing astate super- 
intendent, and urges the parishes to form 
pastoral circuits where they are unable to 
secure the entiretime of a pastor. Iowa 
has a state superintendent, and, for the 
better furthering of missionary work, 
divides itself into associations. Illinois 
takes :neasures to secure a superintendent, 
a missionary work having been done by an 
auxiliary body, which gives promise of 
great success, Kentucky moves in the 
same direction. From several conventions 
we have not heard; but it seems to lighten 
all around, and we deem it the most hope- 
ful invication of the present time.” 
We do not see that the Board is far out of 
the way when, after urging the cultivation 
of the missionary spirit, it remarks: ‘“ Un- 
less we are ready to make reasonable sacri- 
fices for general interests, we may as well 
die, and the sooner we give way to others 
the better for the world.” 

The Board appears to be pretty well 
pleased with the working of. the schol- 
arship scheme, During the year thir- 
ty-three scholarships were in force, 
twelve of the beneficiaries graduat- 
ing in theology. Some $3,225 was re- 
turned in payment of scholarship loans. 
All such returns are set aside for theolog- 
ical students. ‘‘The correspondence had 
with beneficiaries in arrears shows an earn- 
est determination on their part to make 
early repayment of the loans they have 
received, It is believed that a considerable 
sum may confidently be counted upon from 
this source during theensuing year. Some 
of the beneficiaries, as yet unable to make 
repayment of the loans by them received, 
are doing valuable missionary work in dis- 
tant and comparatively unremunerative 
fields.” 





The Board has proof of an increased 


interest "in Sunday -echool work, and 
with ‘‘ pride and gratitude” contemplates 
the progress which the denomination bas 
made ‘‘in matters pertaining to educa- 
cation.” ‘It is less than thirty years since 
the origin of the movement by this body 
which resulted in the establishment of 
Tufts College. Within this period the 
multiplication of facilities, both for the 
highest and secondary culture, is marvel- 
ous, far exceeding the most extravagant 
hopes of the most sanguine of the earlier 
movers in the work. Meanwhile, the at- 
tention of our people has been earnestly 
directed to the importance of education; 
and the result is not only a marked ad- 
vance in the general intellectual status, 
but an unmistakable indication of a rising 
scholarship, which will bear favorable 
comparison with the most refined and cul- 
tivated portions of Christendom.” 

In ‘‘the state of the Church” the Board 
has no ‘ very striking changes to report.” 
Many churches have paid off their debts 
and there has been a ‘‘ very general quick- 
ening and deepening of spiritual life.” 
There are “fewer dormant parishes” and 
more ‘‘vigorous and healthy church or- 
ganizations.” 

The Register for 1878 reporis 35,000 mem- 
bers in the denomination; but the Board, in 
its report on the subject of statistics, says 
it bas not received sufficiently full returns 
from the state conventions to justify a sum- 
mary. But there has been an improvement 
on the returns of last year, and next year 
it hopes to be able to give ‘‘a complete 
table of our parochial strength.” It also 
expects to obtain a complete list of the 
ministers next year. 

The facts which we have culled out from 
the trustees’ report show that the Univers- 
alists are, like the Unitarians, lacking in 
zeal and missionary enterprise. They are 
not aggressive enough to make considerable 
gains and they are deficient in organiza- 
tion. They have made some improvement 
in respect to organization in the past ten 
years; but have advanced but little, if any, 
in aggressiveness. 





How the Government of Spain is fulfill- 
ing the pledges made, at its inauguration, to 
other governments that it would maintain 
“absolute religious liberty’? is shown by Dr. 
Gulick in letters to United States Minister 
Lowell aud to the Secretary of the United 
States Evangelical Alliance. The eleventh 
article of the coustitution, which was thought to 
secure religious liberty, bas been found capable 
ofa construction inimical to freedom of dis- 
seuting worship. In additioo to this, magis- 
trates use their office to oppress aud persecute 
Prot: stants, on one plea or another. Dr. Gu- 
lick calls Mr. Low+ll’s attention to the case of 
Mr. Benoliel, Baptist missionary at Alcoy, the 
facts of which we have already given. Dr. 
Gulick relates | ow a priest, uninvited, thrust 
himself into the room of a sick woman, who 
had lovg atterded the Protestant chapel, to 
adminvis‘er the last sacraments to ber. His 
presence was annoying alike to the woman and 
to her relatives, and Mr. Beuoliel was asked to 
request the prie:t to leave. For the crime of 
asking the priert to leave the room Mr. Ben- 
oliel was arrested. Aithough twenty-seven 
witnesses testified in his behalf, Mr. Benoliel 
was ovly scquittcd on his second trial, As 
soon as he was acquitted the common expe- 
dient in such cases was resorted to, and he was 
condemned, as on his first trial, to two months’ 
imprisonmert and to pay half the costs of 
court, on the trumped-up charge of insulting 
the authorities. Mr. Benoliel was accordingly 
thrust into prison, where he is treated like a 
dog. The scandal has provoked some of the 
Spanish papers to severe criticism of the au- 
thorities. The Madrid Globo, for example, 
Bays : 

“Spaniards who love justice have not for- 
gotten the scandalous abuses of the Governor 
of Mabon, and, though since then not a day has 
passed without infringements of the 11th arti- 
cle of the constitution guaranteeing religious 
liberty, nothing bas occurred quite so scandal- 
ous as the facts which we are about to relate. 

*‘ Our readers know of the sentence to two 
months’ imprisonment pronounced by the 

udge of Alcoy against the Protestant pastor, 

r. George 8. Benoliel, under the pretext of 
bis having ‘insulted the authorities,’ In vir- 
tue of this sentence, Friday of last week Mr. 
Benoliel was cited to appear before the judge, 
and informed that he must go to prison imme- 
diately. From that moment he has been 
treated in the most brutal manner. 

“The dungeon cell into which he was thrust 
is narrow, damp, without air or light; the 
walls besmeared with bluod, and the cell 
swarming with loathsome insects, which make 
sleep impossible. His friends are uot allowed 
to furnish him with a bed, and he is compelled 
to lie upon an old dirty mat. His request that 
for a few hours pure air be allowed to come 





into his cell is persistently refused. He has 
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to eat on the floor, without knife or fork, and 
is not allowed to have any lamp or candle. 
He is compelled to drink well water in an 
eartben jar so dirty that it would be loathsome 
even to cattle. The Mercantal Valenciano, 
from which we take there facts, gives fuither 
details, and sdds that his treatment is in 
accordance with a fixed purpoee to injure the 

risoner as much as possible seeing that, by 
aw, they can give him no heavier penalty. 
. . . It appears to us this is not exactly the 
way to realize in practice the so much boasted 
religious liberty in Spain.’’ 


For its outspoken criticiem the Mercantil Va- 
lenciano has been condemned to suspend pub- 
lication, There are several cases of persecu- 
tion besides that of Benoliel. Three Protest- 
ants at Alcoy have been imprisoned for saying 
that Mary was married, and had other eons be- 
sides Jesus Christ. In Mahon the sub-gov- 
ernor entered the church durivg services, and 
stopped them ‘ because the singing was heard 
outside.’? The same was done in Cadiz. In 
Ignatoraf the child of the leading Protestant 
was forcibly taken, when not yet 48 hours old, 
by the mayor and village priest to the Catholic 
church and baptized, against the will and pro- 
test of its parents. The child died shortly 
after, from the exposure, as is supposed. In 
Camufias the house of the pastor was stoned 
by the members of a Catholic precession and 
lives endangered. In none of these cases have 
any of the offenders been punished. Prompt 
and emphatic protests to the government are 
in order. 


....The Methodist Freedman’s Aid Society 
has had a very successful year. Its report 
states that more teachers were educated, more 
ministers prepared, and more souls were con- 
verted than in any previous year. The Society 
supports 10 chartered educational institutions 
and 10 not chartered, containing in all 2,940 
students. Of these 400 were biblical, 25 law, 
50 medical, 75 collegiate, 275 academic, 1,000 
normal, 510 intermediate, and 605 primary stu- 
dents. The receipts of the year were $63,402. 
The debt of $15,000 has been reduced to $12,- 
000. The Society has disbursed $715,852 in 
eleven years, 

...-The Catholic fanatics of Mexico have 
again risen against the Protestants in the 
neighborhood of Puebla, and massacred 25 
members of the Methodist congregation. The 
massacre occurred at Atzala. About the same 
time the Methodist missionaries at Puebla were 
attacked by a mob of fifty ; but were protected 
by the troops. Superintendent Butler laid the 
case before President Diaz, and received the 
assuratce that the government would protect 
the missions. 

...-Cardinal Paul Cullen, Archbisbop of 
Dublin, the first man of [rish birth to become a 
member of the Sacred College since the Refor- 
mation, is dead. He was born in 1803 and 
created cardinal iu 1866, and did much for the 
improvement of Catholic education in Ireland. 
He was noted f:r his peculiar astronomical 
views, maintainiug ‘the immutability of the 
earth and the revolution of the whole heavens 
about that iutinite center of the usiverse.”’ 

....We are glad to see that the people of 
Geneva, Switz-rland, have rejected by a Jarge 
majority the proposition which we discussed 
editorially last week—that a rationalistic ser- 
mon be preached every month in every pulpit 
of the Reformed Church in that city, A ma- 
jority of 6,000 votes was cast against it, and it 
is thought the result will be the downfall of 
the present administration of the canton. 


....-Dr. Seymour baving been consecrated 
B shop of Springfield, Ill., the Rey. Eugene A. 
Hoffman, D.D , has been chosen to succeed 
him as dean of the General Theological Sem- 
inary. He is about fifty years old. Dr. 
Thomas Richey has been also chosen as pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history. Bishop Sey- 
mour holds both positions, which he will 
vacate Juve 15th next. 

....The Catholics are raising funds for their 
new cathedral in this city by holding a large 
fair in the new building. Committees from 
the fashionable Catholic churches were ap- 
pointed to manage the fair, which on opening 
day was visited, it is estimated, by 20,000 peo- 
ple. Cardinal McClosky and Mayor Ely were 
among the speakers on the occasion. The fair 
is to last some time. 

...-Dr. Lapahan, formerly one of the agents 
of the Methodist Book Concern and now pas- 
tor of the Foundry church, Washington, has 
been conducting revival meetings in his church 
since August 29th, assisted by Evangelist Har- 
rison, and up to October 3d some 150 persons 
had professed conversion. 


....Bishop Rosecrans, of Columbus, closely 
follows Bishop Galberry, of Hartford, to the 
spirit world, He was a brother of General 
Rosecrans, who distinguished himself in the 
late war, and was very popular in his diocese. 
He was appointed bishop by the Pope in 1862. 

....Dean Bond, of Montreal, has been 
elected bishop of that diocese, the metro- 
politan see of the Canada Episcopal Church. 
His principal competitor was the Bishop of 
Rupert’s Land, who received on the last ballot 
18 votes, Dr. Bond being elected by 49, 
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Hews of the Week. 


As to the situation in India, the London 
Times says that the decisive campaign will not 
begin before spring. ‘‘We must force our- 
selves,’’ it says, ‘‘upon Afghanistan, to the ex- 
clusion of otters who have no right there.’’ 
A special dispatch to The Times from Darjee|- 
ing states it isexpected that the proclamation 
of war against the Ameer of Afghanistan will 
be gazetted shortly, specifying in full the rea- 
sons which decided the government to declare 
war. It is stated that a number of border 
tribes, whom the Ameer summoned to Ali- 
Musjid, have again dispersed, in consequence 
of the scarcity of cupplies. A Berliu dispatch 
says it is expected in Russia, if the English 
occupy the south of Afglanictan, that the 
Russians will occupy the north. 


.-Eastern European dispatches are to the 
effect that Count Schouvaloff will replace 
Prince Gortschakoff as Russian prime minis- 
ter, which would tend to cement relations 
between Germany and Russia. The news from 
Bulgaria is alarming. The notables are orgav- 
izing a move nent for the extermination of the 
Mohammedans, and the Russians encourage 
secret committees in procuring arms. A great 
struggle is likely to take place during the 
wioter. Baker Pasha has undertaken to com- 
plete the fortificittons of Constantinople with- 
in two mooths. The Sultan has ordered Os- 
man Pasha and the minister of war to give him 
the most ample assistance. Russia declares 
that she proposes to carry out faithfully all the 
provisious of the Berlin Treaty. 


..The Manhattan Savings Institution of 
New York was robbed of nearly $3,000,000 in 
securities and money ou Sunday morning last. 
A pumber of masked burglars entered the 
janitor’s sleeping-room, handcuffed him and 
his wife, and forced him to surrender the keys 
of the vault and the secret of the combination 
of the lock. They tben entered the vault, 
where they remained oearly three hours, break- 
ing open the safe and rifling it of a portion of 
its contents. Most of the securities are reg. 
istered ; but they carried off $11,000 in cash, 
It was one of the boldest robberies on record, 


...-As King Alfonso was driving through 
the street in Madrid known as the Calle Mayor, 
on the 25:h, a man in a blouse fired a pistol at 
him. The Kiog was not touched, and con- 
tinued on his way to the palace, amid the 
acclamations of tue crowd. The man, wko 
was immediately seized by the soldiers and 
taken to prison, is Juan Moncasi, twenty-three 
years of age, by trade a cooper, a native of 
Tarragona, a member of the International S8o- 
ciety, and he says tnat his crime was premed- 
itated. He was rescued with difficulty from 
some wome : who wished to lynch bim. 


..-The anti-Tammany interest, composed 
of disaffect)'d Democrats and the Repub ic- 
ans, have agreed to support the following 
ticket in New York City: for Mayor, Edward 
Cv.oper; for District-Attorney, Bevj. K. 
P.elps; for City Judge, Rufus B. Cowing; 
for Curoner, Moritz Ellinger, The Tammany 
candidate for Mayor is Augustus Schell. 


.-[In South Carolina two Republican lead- 
ers, Sepator Duncan (colored) aud Mr, Web- 
ster, a champion of the colored race, have been 
imprisuned on supposed false charges for cam- 
paign purposes. Reports from that state rep- 
resent a determination on the part of the native 
Demucracy to crush out all Republican op- 
position, at any cost. 


....The Arctic schooner ‘‘ Florence,”’ which 
sailed some time since for exploration under 
Capt. Tyson, bas returned to Provincetown, 
Mass., in a disabled condition. The crew met 
with rough experiences from gales and ice. 
Capt. Tyson expresses disbelief in an open 
polar cea, 


-..-The great storm of the 23d inst. on the 
Atlantic Coast fell heavily on Philadelphia, 
where several persons were instantly killed by 
the falling of roofs and towers. Great dam- 
age was done, many steeples being blown 
down oriojured. ; 

....Rev. W. H. H. Murray, while out shoot- 
ing in a boat off Madison, Conn., last Friday, 
blew off parts of three fingers of his right 
hand as he was loading his skot-gun. His hand 
will probably be saved. 


..dames E. Anderson, of Potter Committee 
fame, now exonerates Secretary Sherman 
from all complicity in the alleged letter promis- 
ing office for Hayes returns in Louisiana. 


..»-The registration of voters in New York 
City for the next election is the largest on 
record except in the year 1876. It foots up 
158,914, 

.... Wendell Phillips came out on the 26th 
in favor of Butler for governor of Massachu- 
setts. He denounces the two great parties. 

...»Bayard Taylor, our new minister to Ger- 
many, bas been seriously ill and is now under 
urgical treatment; 





Pebbles. 


Every dog has his day; but the nights 
belong to the cate. 





..e.“' Speaking of the dead languages, Pro- 
fessor,’’ inquired the pew student, *‘ who killed 
them ?” 


....doh ny was whipped at school for a piece 
of mischief done by another boy. Verdict, a 
mis-placed switch. 


..».When the Sultan loses his temper the 
ladies of the household speak of him as a ha- 
rem-scare-’em fellow. 


-...There never would have been any milk 
in the cocoanut if some of our dairymen had 
had the construction of It. 


--“‘Ecovomy is wealth’? muttered the 
man in the procession, as he blew out his torch 
and poured the oil into a bottle, to carry home 
to his wife. 


oeee The clothes-line with its whi'ed freight 
Swayed gently too and fro. 
‘How ap‘,’’ said he, “ the poet’s lines, 
This world’s a sheeting flow.”’ 


.- Scene, College Campus: ‘Did you see 
Dean Stanley in chapelthis morning ?”? ‘* No. 
Who’s Dean Stanley?’ ‘ Why, the great 
African explorer,’’ “Is that so? I wish I’d 
seen him.”’ 


..A woman hearing a great deal about 
‘¢ preserving autumn leaves’’ put up some; 
but afterward told a neighbor they were not fit 
to eat, aud she might as well have thrown her 
sugar away. 


....An exchange gives directions for ‘‘a 
good way to build a chimney; but everybody 
knows that the best way to build it is on a 
house. A chimney built in the lower part of 
the garden, ove hundred feet from the house, 
would prove a ridiculous fatlure.—Norristown 
Herald. 


...-A sbhowily-dressed lady was telling a 
friend about her reasons for visiting town, 
which was Boston, and said: ‘‘I do so want to 
attend one of Messrs. Handel and Haydn's 


concerts. I am told they are very fine, espe- 
cially one pice they give, called the 
Oratorio.” 


...-Asa good joke on the inland Secretary 
of the Navy, the papers are telling that, when 
he was inspecting a war-ship at tke Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, it was thought proper to show 
him the depth of the ve:sel by removing one 
of the hatches; when, to the astonishment of 
all present, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, the old 
thing is hollow !” 


....A gentleman in New Orleans was agree- 
ably surprised to find a plump turkey served 
up for bis dinner, and {oquired of his servant 
how it was obtained. ‘‘Why, sir,’’ replied 
Sambo, ‘“ dat turkey has been roosting on our 
fence tree pignts. So dis moruing | seize him 
for de rent of de fence.”’ 


+..-Says Pat to bis girl : “‘ By the Powers, 
A cavondbrum I hev fer se, dear. 
Why are ye like the goddess of flowers ? 
Sure ye vivir will guess it, J fear. 


““The ansor I'll be afther givin’. 
Now, thin, d’ye mind me, swate Nora? 
It’s two sthories high ye are livin’, 
That makes ye a rale second Flora !”’ 
rr 


For fresh, flowery odor no other Cologne or toilet 
water can compare with Dr, Price’s Floral Riches— 
80 gratefully refreshing. 


Though Shaking Like an Aspen Leaf 


with the chills and fever, the victim of malaria may 
still recover by using the celebrated specific, Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters, which not only breaks up 
the most aggravated attacks, but prevents their re- 
currence. It is infinitely preferable to quinine; not 
only because it does the business far more thor- 
oughly. but also on account of its perfect whole- 
someness and invigorating action upon the entire 
system. Testimony is concurrent, positive, and 


ample showing the decisive nature of its effects and 
that itis no mere palliative. Physicians concede its 
excellence and there is a constant influx of com- 
munications from persons in every class of suciety 
avouchiny its merits and bearing witness to its su- 
portertes over other remedies for malarial disease. 

is especially popular throughout the West. where- 
ever tever and ague prevails, as it does in many of 
— and most fertile portions of that vast 
regio 





FIifTy thousand dollars will bs paid for any reme- 
¢ hg re 7 cure > oe nic ie m, Pains in 


b shed in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
8 


its. Depot. 42 Murray Street. 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Vincinnati, O. 


ROGERS’: 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 


This well-known ration is highly recommended for Dvs- 
Parsta, Heanacue, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all 
complaints arising from Acidity, Bilious and Malarial fevers. It 
cools the blood aud reguiates the bowels. It {sa favorite medicine 
for children and its acidit aah sweet tase makes it cooling and 


. i 
refreshing. pig n6 a pitlet. RRS’ SONS, Chemists, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR T0 MINERAL WATERS, SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &¢, 
















ORY IN POWDER 





DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale b ists gener- 


ally. , 
Broadway and Barciny &t.. N. ¥ 

A RECIPE FOR CURING CONSUMPTION 

given gratis by Dr. H. JAMES, 1082 Race St., Phila, 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO, 


95 Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers,ete., no2 
we alike, with name,l0c. Nassau Card Co.,Nassau,N.Y. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
Pak ad H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BRoaDWAY 
Y., Opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscapes and 
Vent Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities paomenete ranspar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp fc Materials, 
Awarded tirst premium at Vienna and Philadelpnia. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 


MUSIC BOXES 
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AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes, $100 00 and above. 
Small = playing 2, 3, 4. and 6 tunes. 
Large - ** from 10 to 100 tunes. 

The SUBLIME HARMONIE, patented by us, sur- 
passes in tone noy other ry le made, 

The COUPLED MAINSPRING Music Box, pat- 
ented by us, = pias tales as long without winding 
as any othr style 

The INT ER ‘HANGEABL re CYLINDER Music 
Box, patented by us. With this style you can buy 
from one toa thousand ponk aw The number is 

mitless 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York. 


Music Boxes Repaired. 





Magnificent Rosewood 
Piands: $180, $266. $300! 
Beautiful eur oceans: 


PIANOS 0.020975 
me... for 6 years. ‘a free for 


examination. You take no risk. We 
pay, all, Lh pee if not found gatisfac- 
aranty for paymént or 


boy. Se r “instrument and we will 
ship at once. Lists with 


0,000 com- 
mendations from clergymen, profess- 
one, teachers, tuners, dealers. and 
the opl« sentfree. MARCHAL & 
SMITH, 47 University Place, N. Y. 


[tT COSTS NOTHING! 


ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 
Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 t e Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & C0., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 


SDUCATION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated Inthe next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical Schoo! 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is duuble that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


aT AR ISHED ngs HENRY MOLLEN- 
AUER’S COLL C, 56 Court St. 
Reha. over Smith & , 54 8 ae Rooms. Ir- 
struction given in all branches of music. A thor- 
ough foundation laid for beginners. Style and fin- 
ish given t., péveneed ud na Call for circulars. 
ENH 


AUER, Director. 
ERNST Quins uy ret 
Mr. H. Mollenhauer ie. hanpy to announce that he 
has engaged the celebrated vi ‘lin virtuose and sing- 
ing master, BERNHARD MOLLENH AUER 














P.T. BARNUM’S: 


Greatest Show on Earth, at 


CILMORE’S CARDEN. 


Having devoted Forty Years to the management 
of amusements calculated to instruct and edifymy 
patrons, | have at last secured a perfectly chaste 


and 
MORAL 

combination of intensely interesting. montenteh ate 

tractions, especially calculated to p 

FAMILIES AND CHILDREN. 
It consists of ranean Mechanical, Automatic, 
and Musical Museum 
The Largest Menagerie Ever Seen in 
America. 
Trained Stallions and Elephants. 

AN ARENIC PERFORMANCE UNSURPASSED AND 
FREE FROM EVERY OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 
TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY, AT 2 AND 8 P.M 

The public’s obedient servant, 
P.T. BARNOM. 





A WEW EXC 
Bristling with WILD 
PEEDS OF THE DA 

ONLY 


STANLEY. s2\7s. 


The on'v authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
Gives a fall) history of his wonderful discoveries 
in Africa and marvelous journey dmon the Congo. 
It is fascinating as romance. Profusely tilustrated and 
highly endorsed by the clergy and rress. Agents are 
selling 10 to 25 per dav. Nearly 10 000 sold. More 


Fer particulars and 
AGENTS WANTED. terms address HOB- 
BARD BROS., Publishers, Satledelebis. dy | 
cinnatt. O.: Chicago, T.; 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For the Life of Jesus of Nazareth for Voung 
People. bv J P. Thompson, D.D., LL _D., iate pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in’ New York. 
Complete in one large octavo volume, 709 pages, 60 
full-pace engravings on steel and wood; colored 
maps. Expertenced agente, teachers, young men 
from the country, and retired clergymen will find 
this arare opportunity to engage in pleasant, per- 
manent, and profitable business. For ctroulars and 
te rritory apply immediately to the publisher 

HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn 


William Cullen Bryant's 


ITINGC BOOK, 
ADVENTURES. The 
RING EXPLORER, 











LATFS1 AND GREATEST WORK. 
Outsalling all others combined. Rich! Pe Ee er 
Has the NEW BRYANT BIOG V and 


New Steet Portrait. Sold only by pat ba 
WANTED-—A gentleman or iady of tact and abil- 
ity, with or without business experience. 

__FORDS, HOWARDS HULBERT, New York. 





ASTVE PIVEN uuPLovnenn 
GENTS Gs VERYW HERE 


By over 200 yesmensttie advertisers in this month’s is- 
ane of the AGENTS’ HERALD. Sam ple copies 10 cts., 
with sample card and full particulars of the AGENTS’ 
DIRECTORY anda beautiful 10x!4 eng. of the Smith. 
ography. AGENTS’ PUB. CO ,Sansom ‘St.. Phila., Pa. 


W AGENTS at $100 a month 
ANTE to sell our Patent Horse 
Collar and Cow Milker. Samples free. Address, 
with Stamp, SMITH & SON, 24 Dey St., New York. 





$7: DAY C mg * convening own ine 
trend e sitor erms and Ou ree. 
Address P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








TRAVEL. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS 


Winter excursion to the Mediterranean Sea 
and West India Islands for partial Invalids 
recommended by leading physicians throughout the 
country. Duration of excursion six months. For 
prospectus, containing full information, call on or 
address 


MORISON & BROWN, 
109 SOUTH ST., New York, 


MANAGERS. 


FOR NASSAU, N. P. 


A Famous Winter Resort and Sanitarium 
those desirous of escaping the severity of a 

— climate. New York, Nassau, and West 

India Mail! eon L a mar Steamship Tey ye 

'RA,” Captain 8. Valentine, will « 

fast iver, Saturday, Nov. Sth, for NASSAU direct, 

and month y thereafter. Also during the winter 

steamers ead two weeks from Savannah and 8&t. 

ugastin 

e lust rated Guides, AT PERRIS & full 

ulars apply to M RA 

South Street, New York. 








artic. 
0., 








ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 


NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


COR. ipeing PLACE AND 1618 ernest. NEAR 
UN 





ON SQUARE AND BROAD AY 
‘ roprie 
EDW sR *. Gh ?the St. Dents 


Late favior & Gilson, v 


to the American Plan. Rates reduced, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies. 


and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schools. Families goin 


abroad or tothe countey 
promptly sulted, oply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broad way side), New York. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


WM. LYCETT is gun teaching, 
155 W. BRO iDWAY, N. Y. 


nate Cipgeinnact Wesleyan Female College.— 
Best advantages for ee, Leaqusees, 
Selence, Painting a, Wood-carving and Musi 

EV. DAVID H. MOOKE, D.D., Presidens. 








Rooms and Bourd $3.50 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and lith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 














Qramem LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAM(6, 47 West 
llth 8t., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Romer cs 


. Chase’s 





Gace’ '8 2,000 Recipe 


poor. ts Foy fos pie four money. Aa- 


For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 





premiums see page 29: 
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NOTICES. 


@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
Should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 3787. 

¢@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
ommurications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

7” No notice can bé taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

S@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

tS” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned uniess accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
erved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, October 31st, 1878. 
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PURPOSES AND PREMIUMS. 





WE are willing once in a year to take our 
readers into our confidence and to tell 
them what we make it an effort to do for 
them. 

We hold that the proprietor of a paper 
is not conducting a mere private business, 
for his personal emolument; but that he 
holds a trust for his subscribers. They 
pay him in advance, under the promise on 
his part to give them correct information 
and good instruction and advice to the best 
of his ability to provide it. He may be 
fallible, and so may his editors, He may 
be sanguine, or he may be deceived. But, 
while there are portions of his paper which 
he may avowedly and properly sell to ad- 
vertisers, he has no right to make a profit 
by deceiving his subscribers. Our readers 
have every week been told for many years 
in what columns advertisements are admit- 
ted and at what rates. This is the only 
honest course. In our various editorial 
departments we hold that it would be dis- 
honest to allow disguised advertisements 
to appear, and in no paper are they more 
rigorously excluded. We confess to a con- 
stant astonishment that so many religious 
and secular papers so constantly break this 
just rule. 

Tur INDEPENDENT is independent on all 
topics. We are the organ of no party and 
no sect. But that need not prevent us 
from holding and expressing opinions. It 
is the first duty of such a paper as ours to 





express opinions. We want to educate. 
Though, owing to insufficient information, 
an opinion may be wrong, it is, journal- 
istically, a worse blunder to have no opin- 
ion than to have a wrong one. We do our 
best to be well informed, and then to form 
wise judgments; and then we do not wait 
till the Day of Judgment decides their cor- 
rectness before expressing them. Our 
duty to our readers requires us to give 
them as speedy, as correct, and as many 
opinions as possible. 

In the great lines of our work there is 
little new for us tosay. Everybody knows 
that THe INDEPENDENT, which bas now 
nearly concluded thirty years of its life, 
has vigorously defended equal rights of 
whites and blacks, of Caucasians and Mon- 
golians, of Catholics and Protestants. This 
task is not yet done, and the repression of 
free speech in South Carolina calls for 
new effort by free-borao citizens. On ques- 
tions of honest finance and socialistic claims 
we shall continue to sustain the sentiments 
of Christian honor. On the subject of 
Socialism and Communism we expect in a 
few wecks to begin the publication of a 
series of papers by ex-President Woolsey, 
in which he will give a more thorough 
account of the principles of Socialism, as 
developed by its leading German and French 
expounders, than has as yet appeared. No 
man can well judge of Socialism until he has 
learned from such a study as this, which 
we shall give from the pen of a scholar 
than whom none is more competent, what 
is the best that it can say foritself. American 
Socialism is crude, ignorant, and brutal, 
compared with that of Germany. 

In religion it is our business, first, to try 
to make men good and honest; next, to 
defend the citidel of Christian faith against 
the attacks made upon it by modern 
materialism; and, finally, to break down 
the barriers which separate Christians from 
one another. The great question of all 
now before thinking men is this: What 
proof is there of a supernatural power 
which rules all things? It has many sides; 
and one phase, that of special providence, 
is now under discussion in our columns 
between two of the foremost scholars in 
the United States. With this great ques- 
tion before the world, with assaults 
made from so many quarters on the inner- 
most fortress of the Christian faith, attack- 
ing the last doctrines of supernaturalism 
on which all religions agree, we confess 
that we have no heart to take part in sec- 
tarian disputes. But we have heart, and 
we hope to have heart so long as we exist, 
to utter our indignant protest against the 
narrownesses and bigotries of sectarianism, 
which so sadly divide Christendom. This 
hateful idol of sectarianism we shall blas- 
pheme as often as we have opportunity 
while we pray with our Lord that his 
Church may be one, by which unity it 
shall at last gain the victory over the world, 

We take the liberty in this editorial col- 
umn to call the attention of our readers to 
the announcements made on the 26th page 
by the publisher of THe INDEPENDENT. 
While it is less graceful for us here to 
speak avy strong words in praise of the pa 
per which we try to make as instructive, 
suggestive, and influential as we can, we 
may be allowed to say that the subscribers 
of no other paper have been more gener- 
ously dealt with by its publisher, While 
the business department of this paper has 
spared no expense to provide the best pos- 
sible paper for the home, it has also en- 
riched those homes to which Tum InDEPEND- 
ENT bas been sent with books and other 
objects of solid value or adorned them 
with many excellent works of art. It will 





be seen that the premiums now offered are 
of solid value. While we cannot, of 
course, wholly endorse every word uttered 
by Joseph Cook, we are yet sure that it 
will do any man good to read what he 
has written. Even if his philosophy or his 
speculations be not always infallible, he 
yet is so fresh, so strong, so stoutly dog- 
matic, and withal so sympathetic with the 
fresh thought of the age and keeps himself 
so nearly abreast withits latest discoveries 
and utterances that the man who follows 
Joseph Cook’s thoughts cannot lag far be- 
hind. His lectures of last year will soon 
be issued inthree volumes, entitled ‘‘ Con- 
science,” “Heredity,” and ‘‘ Marriage.” 
We are sure that a very large number of 
our subscribers will desire to have these 
volumes in a permanent form. The 
lectures on marriage we consider among 
the most valuable that he has yet delivered. 
It was their influence which caused a re- 
peal of the divorce laws of Connecticut, 
against which other moralists had de- 
claimed in vain, but which yielded to his 
denunciations. The volume containing 
them will bea healtby one to haveabout any 
house wherethere are young people grow- 
ing up. 

We do not need to say more than has 
been said by the publisher, in another page, 
of the great premium of Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. We 
will not here compare at length the merits 
of Worcester and Webster. Each has its 
special merits, which it is foolish to deny. 
We are perfectly free to acknowledge that 
in one point Webster’s Dictionary now 
surpasses Worcester’s, and that is in the 
matter of the derivations of words from 
German, Icelandic, Gothic, Sanscrit, etc. ; 
although few, we are sorry to say, who 
consult a dictionary care anything at all 
about the derivation. Worcester’s supe- 
riority in spelling and pronunciation is 
generally confessed, and it is on these 
points that a dictionary is generally con- 
sulted. We shall use it as the standard of 
orthography in our own office. Either of 
them is a fortune in a family, and he who 
gets Worcester’s will not have the less use- 
ful and authoritative of the two. And he 
who gets it from THE INDEPENDENT Will ac- 
tually get it for nothing, and, indeed, less 
than nothing, as the price charged in any 
bookstore is a dollar more than we charge 
for THE INDEPENDENT for three years, 
with the Dictionary thrown in as a premium. 





THE NEW VERSION. 





Tue New Testament revisers are now 
nearly through with their Jabors, and, if 
they do not wait for the completion of the 
Old Testament revision, we see no reason 
why the new version should not be pub- 
lished to the world within six months. 
They have worked with great faithfulness 
and diligence, and have prepared a trans- 
lation of the New Testament which is ade- 
quate to meet the critical requirements of 
the best modern scholarship, and which 
will relieve the ordinary English reader of 
the uncertainties which have beset him 
when using the old version, of whose 
correctness he could not be assured. 

We trust that the new version will be 
immediately adopted on its appearance. 
For our own part, we intend to use no 
other in quotations made from the Bible. 
We do not think it right to use an inferior 
and incorrect translation, when a superior 
and correct one shall be accessible. The 
new version will have the same general 
character as the old; will retain the old 
words as far as possible, and in general 
vary so little that the ordinary reader will 
hardly notice the change. But the number 
of unimportant changes will be very great; 
and a few important changes will be made, 
either rendering the sense more intelligible, 


or occasionally omitting words, or even - 








verses, Which are not genuine, but have 
crept into the text. 

But here we see an aguish shiver an 
hear a chattering of malarial jaws. Shal 
they dare, pipes a trembling voice, to alter 
the text of the Holy Bible? Shall they 
leave out passages from which the Church 
has got comfort? Shall they omit evena 
word that has been hallowed in the worship 
of centuries? <A writer in The Christian 
Intelligencer has beard that it is likely that 
1 John vy, 7, which reads ‘‘ There are three 
which bear record in Heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one,” will be omitted entirely. 
And he says ‘‘If these passages should be 


altered, or omitted, or condemned by being 


enclosed in brackets, the Bible thus ex- 
purgated will have but small chance of 
being received among the Evangelical 
Christians of the land.” 

Let us take this passage as an illustra- 
tion. Itis found in the Latin Vulgate 
It is not found in a single Greek manu- 
script of an age earlier than the invention 
of printing. It was not given in the 
earliest printed editions of the Greek Test- 
ament. Erasmus, when complained of by 
Roman Catholics for omitting it, declared 
that he had not been able to find itin a 
single manuscript, but promised to insert 
it if ever one could be found containing it. 
One such was found—afterward dis- 
covered to have been manufactured for the 
purpose—in which this verse was trans- 
lated from the Latin into Greek; and he 
inserted it in his third edition. But to this 
day only four manuscripts of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century are known which con- 
tain it, while it is almost equally devoid of 
other authority. It is only a want of 
knowledge or a want of honesty which can 
plead for its retention. We have no infor- 
mation on the subject not accessible to 
others; but we know it will be omitted, 
because the revisers are honest and intelli- 
gent men. We have not the slightest hesi- 
tation in assuring the Jntelligencer’s corre 
spondent that the members of the revision 
from the Reformed Church would all be 
indignant at its retention. 

It is unfortunatue that attention is called 
chiefly to a few passages used for polem- 
ical purposes. Without doubt, for ‘* God 
was manifest in the flesh” it will give us 
“‘who” or ‘* he who was manifested in the 
flesh,” since that is the correct reading, 
And this is an example of aclass, There 
are Other passages of some length, which 
were very early introduced into the text; 
but which were probably not in the orig- 
inal composition of the evangelists, though 
most likely part of the earliest Christian 
tradition, such as the last twelve verses of 
Mark’s Gospel and the whole story of the 
woman taken in aduliery. Such passages 
ought, at least, to be bracketed or separ- 
ated by dashes or spaces from the con- 
fessedly genuine portions of the Bible, and 
we risk little in presuming that they will be. 
But The Interior is greatly excited on this 
subject. It says: 

“Dr. Gladden, speaking of Bible revis- 
ion, in Sunday Afternoon, inquires: ‘ Does 
The Interior really mean to say that pas- 
sages against the genuineness of which 
there is a preponderance of evidence 
should be retained?’ Yes, sir. We mean to 
say just that. We demand evidence sufli- 
cient to exclude all reasonable doubt. We 
want something more than a ‘ preponder- 
ance’ in balances which seem to usto hang 
one-sided of their own weight, or light- 
ness, Or whatever the reason is.” 


We simply say that this doubtless seems 
honest to The Interior; but that to us the 
principle is a dishonest one. The common 
text which it would retain against prepon- 
derating evidence is only that of the late 
and inferior manuscripts from which it 
was printed. Itis not only intellectually 
disbonest, but suicidal. Logic is impossible 
on the principle that the lighter evicence 
outweighs the weightier. 

But we are more astonished at the 
further reason given by The Interior for its 
position. Itis that the evidence brought 
forward by the Tiibingen rationalists 
agairst all but four of Paul’s epistles and 
the Gospel of Jobn is stronger than that 
against the genuineness of the passages in 
question. Well, what of it? If so, let 
them go. Wedo not want an ungenuine 
book, any more than an ungenuine verse 
We are not afraid to open the question 
whether John viii, 1, 11 is genuine, for 
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fear that somebody else will open the ques- 
tion whether the whole Gospel is genuine. 
Besides, that question is already open and 
The Interior cannot close it; and Christian- 
ity is compelled, if its own principles did 
not require it, to treat the whole subject 
with the utmost fairness. 1t would be an un- 
utterable disgrace to the Church if it should 
insist on retaining in the Scriptures, which 
it teaches to be the inspired and author- 
itative word of God, against a preponderance 
of evidence, easily weighed, a single verse, 
or word, er letter for the unworthy pur- 
pose of preserving a theological teaching. 
rr ——__—_— 


ARISTOCRATIC RASCALITY. 





Ar arecent meeting of the stockholders 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, the Rev. Mr. 
Robertson of that city, who happens to 
be one of these swindled stockholders, 
gave his opinion of the bank directors in 
the following words: 

“Respecting the directors I scarcely dare 
to speak. I must endeavor to restrain my 
just indignation, and speak calmly as a 
minister of religion, Sir, these gentlemen 
have been faithless to high office, disloyal 
to truth and the first principles of morality. 
What, with respect to some of them, deep- 
ens the discredit is that they trod the streets 
of the city arrayed in the garbs of religious. 
ness, making long prayers while desolating 
widows’ houses, erecting churches while 
wrecking homes. Their honoris tarnished, 
their reputation stained; but the day of 
reckoning has already dawned. The 
majesty of the law is now vindicating its 
claim. For my part, I wisi them no sor- 
rier, beavier punishment than that they be 
haunted night and day with the ghastly 
visions of the hundreds of happy families 
they have wrecked and blighted, till the 
feeling of remorse is kindled within their 
hearts, and they are driven to their Maker’s 
presence to seek his forgiveness, and that 
they may leave his presence determined 
to spend the utmost energies of their re- 
maining years in some poor measure to 
undo the evil they have done.” 

We decidedly like the speech of this 
Scotch clergyman. These bank directors, 
prior to the discovery of their rascality, 
walked the streets of Glasgow as among 
its first citizens. They belonged to the 
wealthy and refined class. They lived in 
splendid houses, and those of them who 
went to church sat on cushioned seats. 
They were members of rich firms and did 
a@ vast business. They were selected us 
bank directors because it was assumed 
that they had the requisite skill, and fur- 
ther assumed that they had sufficient in- 
tegrity to exercise this skill in the interest 
of the shareholders and that of the general 
public. To them an immense trust was 
confided, and they knew it. 

And yet the facts prove them to be the 
most detestable rascals that language can 
describe; deceiving the public and deceiv- 
ing the stockholders by a deliberate and 
cunningly planned system of long-contin- 
ued fraud and falsehood. The excuse of 
ignorance, misapprehension, bad judg- 
ment, and consequent mismanagement, in 
respect to these directors, will not avail. 
They were liars and hypocrites, and they 
knew it. They were conspirators against 
the property rights of hundreds of inno- 
cent victims, worse for the community 
than fifty times their number of profes- 
sional burglars and thieves. No amount 
of public indignation against such scoun- 
drels is misplaced or too intense for the 
occasion; and, if Scotch law is without a 
severe penalty for such aristocratic mon 
sters, then Scotch law needs reforming. 

There is a tendency in society to deal 
gently with crime in high places; and se- 
verely with it only in low places. If any 
difference is to be made in the two cases, 
this tendency should be exactly reversed. 
Considered as wrong-doers, those who are 
ignorant and degraded, and even depraved, 
largely by the force of circumstances, have 
a far stronger claim upon our sympathy 
than those upon whom fortune has be- 
stowed its smiles, The culture and oppor- 
tunities of the latter, as compared with 
those of the former, greatly add to their 
guilt. 

We agree with the Rev. Mr. Robert- 
son in hoping that the reflections of 
these Scotch bank directors will lead them 
to profound penitence; and we think that 
imprisonment at hard labor for at least 
twenty years would be helpful to the pro- 
cess and at the same time a suitable warn- 
ing toothers, Sucb a warping would pub- 
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lish its moral throughout the world. If the 
law has nosuch penalty, then Scotland spe- 
cially and the world generally should sup- 
plement its defects by holding the names 
of the Glasgow bank directors in perma- 
nent sbhorrence. Society should every- 
where be armed against such villains and 
villainies. The ban of reprobation should 
follow the villains to the grave and the 
places of respectability should know them 
no more forever. This is a moral as well 
as a physical system, and its withering 
frown upon guilt is a beneficent part of its 
order. 





CATHOLIC WORSHIP IN OUR PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


Tue’ Hartford Courant says that three 
Protestants of New Haven—ex-President 
Woolsey, Dr. Harwood, and the Rev. John 
E Todd—have been in consultation with 
two Roman Catholics—Fathers Fitzpatrick 
and Murphy—and “‘ have agreed upon the 
following manual, which is yet to be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education.” It 
gives it asfor the use of all the scbools. 
Our own readers, to whom we gave the facts 
a fortnight ago, will easily recognize it as 
being only the form of worship agreed 
upon for those pupils who are Roman 
Catholics. We give it entire: 

‘“MANUAL. 
“(To be said kneeling.) 
** Teacher.—In the name of the Father, 


and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen, 





‘* Let us pray: 

‘*Direct, we beseech Thee, O Lord, all 
our actions by Thy holy grace and by Thy 
assistance bring them to a happy issue, 
that everv prayer and work of ours may 
always begin by Thee, and under Thy guid- 
apvece may be finished, through Christ our 


r’ 

“ Children Respond.—Amen. 

“* Teacher.—Come, O Holy Ghost, replen- 
ish the hearts of Thy faithful and enkindle 
in them the fire of Thy love. Send forth 
Thy Spirit and they shall be created. 

** Children Respond.—And Thou shalt re- 
new the face of the earth. 

“ Teacher.—Let us pray: 

‘‘( God, who by the light of the Holy 
Ghost did’st instruct the hearts of the faith- 
ful, grant us, we beseech Thee, tbrough 
the same Holy Spirit, a love and relish of 
what is right and just and « constant en- 
joyment of His consolation, who livest and 
reignest world without end. 

“ Children Respond.—Amen. 


‘“THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


“ Teacher. — Our Father who art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy will 
be done on earth 

*€ Children.—As it is in Heaven. 

** Teacher.—Give us this duy our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us; and 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil. 

“* Ohildren.—Amen. 

“THE ANGELIC SALUTATION. 

“* Teacher.—Hail, Mary, full of grace; 
the Lord is with Thee; blessed art thou 
among women, and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb, Jesus. 

‘* Children Respond.—Holy Mary, Moth- 
er of God, pray for us sinners, now, and at 
the hour of our death. Amen. 


‘““THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 

“* Teacher.—I believe in God, the Father 
—_. Creator of heaven and earth; 
and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord, who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 
and buried. He descended into Hell; the 
third day he rose again from the dead; He 
ascended into Heaven, sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; from 
thence He will 

‘* Children.—Come to judge the living 
and the dead. 

‘* Teacher.—I believe in the Holy Ghost; 
the Holy Catholic Church; the communion 
of Saints; the forgiveness of sins; the res- 
urrection of the body, and life everlasting. 
Amen. 

‘*In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

‘Here the Ten Commandments, as 
found in Eodus xx, 1—17, will be repeated, 
either by the teacher alone or by the chil- 
dren in unison, all being seated, Finally 
a hymn chosen from the ‘Selection’ will 
be sung by the pupils.” - 

This is the manual of worship to be said 
every morning by the Catholic children 
wherever these reach thirty per cent. of 
the whole number of pupils, and a very 
good manual it is. It contains a pretty 
full body of divinity, and excellent prayers 
for help to secure rightness of charac- 
ter; and it has a peculiarly Roman Catho- 
lic quality in the response of the chil- 
dren ‘‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for 








‘us-sinners, now; and at the~hour-of-our 
death,” We find no fault with it in any 
respect, and we think that, the principle 
of religious teaching in the state schools 
being granted, Fathers Fitzpatrick and 
Murphy have probably prepared a better 
manual than the Protestant one. 

But we disapprove utterly of either the 
Protestant or Catholic religion’s being 
taught in the state’s buildings, in the state’s 
time, and at the state’s expense. We sim- 
ply present this manual to our Protestant 
people, and we repeat the question: Are 
you willing to teach Romanism in the pub- 
lic schools? Are you willing to pay for it? 
For you Protestants..pay for having the 
children taught to pray ‘‘ Holy Mary, 
Mother of Ged, pray for us sinners, now, 
and at the hour of our death.” Are you 
willing to doit? Are you willing to pur- 
chase at such a price the privilege of add- 
ing just a little in the public schools to the 
religious teaching which you give your 
children in your churches? We are not, 
and we protest against such a perversion 
of the rights of the state. Itis the first 
step to denominational schools and the 
breaking up of our public-school system, 





WAGE-SLAVERY. 





‘*WaGE-SLAVERY ” is one of the favorite 
catch-phrases of the Socialists. When 
this sort of slavery shall be abolished, then, 
as they claim, the millennium will have 
come, and all men will be happy, since all 
will stand at the same economical level 
and be equally rich and equally poor. It 
will take less labor to live and its pro- 
duct will be equally divided. Tbere will 
be no masters and no slaves; no employers 
and no employés; no buyers and no sellers 
of labor. The wage-system by which 
workingmen are now enslaved will come 
to a perpetual end. Government will take 
charge of all the industrial machinery of 
society, and see to it that every man has 
his proper place in it, does bis share of the 
work, and gets his full proportion, and no 
more, of the benefits. And this will be 
universal emancipation from wage-slavery. 

There is, of course, no objection to that 
voluntary co-operation by whieh working- 
men become joint capitalists, supplying 
both the capital and the labor and sharing 
in proper proportions the profits thereof. 
Nor is there any objection to that volun- 
tary union between the capitalist and the 
workingman which, in addition to wages, 
gives to the latter a certain percentage of 
the profits realized from the business. Co- 
operation in both of these forms, when 
voluntarily entered into by all the parties 
and wisely and honestly conducted, has 
worked good results. The experiment in 
this country and in Europe has been suc- 
cessful, and the principle upon which it is 
founded admits of a much broader appli- 
cation, Society would not be harmed 
thereby. We believe in such co-operation, 
as one of the ways by which the condition 
of the working classes may be improved. 

But when the Socialists talk about 
‘* wage-slavery,” and propose politically 
and legally to reorganize society, as the 
means of removing it, we think them im- 
mensely wide of the facts and of the rem- 
edy for admitted evils, The phrase ‘‘wage- 
slavery” starts with an untruth. It is not 
true that the man who sells his labor for 
wages is anybody's slave. He is voluntary 
in the sale and consults or supposes that he 
consults his own interests in making it. 
The law as perfectly protects him as it does 
his employer. There is nothing in their 
nature why services to be rendered and 
paid for should not be subject to the law 
of bargain and sale, just as well as tangible 
and material commodities. He who sells 
the one is no more a slave and no more a 
victim of oppression and injustice than he 
who sells the other. 

It being a fact that multitudes of men 
must sell their services in order to obtain 
the means of living, then wages are pre- 
cisely what they want, They have noth 
ing else to sell.. Labor, whether of muscle 
or brain or beth, is their only exchangeable 
commodity. What they most need to find 
is some one who has something else besides 
labor to sell, who wants their labor, and/ 
will accept it and pay them for it; not ds 
a charity, but as an exchange of equiva- 
lents. Fact it, is and fact, it always bas 
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been, in anything like a developed condition 
of society, and fact it always will be that 
these two classes—those who need to sell 
labor and those who want to buy it—exist 
in contact with each other. They are not 
enemies by any necessity in their relation 
to each other, but mutual helpers; and if 
either does injustice to the other, then the 
fault is not in the wage-system, but in those 
who conduct it. When a man gets a fair 
equivalent for the services he renders, he 
has nothing of which to complain, whether 
that equivalent consists in other services 
rendered to him or in money payment. 

Moreover, in this country, at least, the 
general law of supply and demand, operat- 
ing in a free market, so regulates the price, 
whether of labor or commodities, that the 
average distribution among men is as near 
the rule of equity as it isin human power 
to make it. This law sometimes seems to 
work to the special advantage of the sellers 
of labor, and at other times to that of the 
buyers. Yet, in the long run, it tends toa 
just equilibrium between the two, as it 
does to a similar equilibrium between the 
buyers and sellers of other commodities, 
It has a basis in the nature of things, and, 
though it may at different times oscillate 
in opposite directions, from special causes, 
its uniform tendency is to rectify its own 
irregularities. We are very strongly of the 
opinion that Socialism, as a substitute for 
the wage-system, even were it practicable, 
would be found much worse than the sys- 
tem it is meant to supersede, and prove to 
be the millennium of social confusion and 
chaos. It isa stupidity which the Ameri- 
can people are in no danger of trying. A 
few silly men may talk about it; but the 
people will never try it. 





DR. THOMAS OF CHICAGO. 





‘To the very best of its ability, the Rock 
River Methodist Conference has rebuked 
one of its very best members, Dr. H. M. 
Thomas. The conference and correspond- 
ence between them bas been carried on in 
courteous tones; butthe result has been a 
strong expression of disapproval, and a 
warning that he will be allowed to remain 
as a member only on condition of a change 
in the character of his preaching. That a 
man of Dr. Thomas’s earnestness end sin- 
cerity will be able to change or suppress 
his convictions, however amenable he feel 
himself to the fraternal suggestions and 
rebukes of his brethren, we do not believe. 
The public will be interested in knowing 
what are the heresies which have given 
occasion to this complaint. In response to 
a resolution passed by the Conference ex- 
pressing its judgment that he ought either 
to stop preaching doctrines at variance 
with Methodism or to retire from its minis- 
try, Dr. Thomas frankly gives his theolog- 
ical views: 

“1. On the subject of the Atonement I 
bold substantially to what is known as the 
‘ moral influence’ theory. 

‘*2. In reference to the final condition of 
the wicked, I have never doubted nor do I 
now doubt the fact of future or after-death 
punishmevt. Whatever may be the con- 
dition of the lost or the nature of their 
suffering, I cannot conceive of that con- 
dition, under the government of a just 
God, as being worse than non-existence. 
As to the duration and results of that pun- 
ishment, whether it will be eternal or cor- 
rective, resulting in reformation or ending 
in annihilation, I have not reached any set- 
tled convictions. The subject has cost me 
almost unutterable mental suffering, and I 
find myself, asthe years go by, growing 
into a larger bope for mankind. 

**3. On the question of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, I should find difficulty 
in accepting the ‘ verbal theory’; but I do 
fully believe that the men who wrote the 
Scriptures were inspired, and that these 
Scriptures contain in substance the Word 
of God. And I think tbat those who have 
heard me speak frequently, or that a care- 
ful reading of my printed discourses, will 
bear me out in the truthfulness of these 
statements.” 

Dr. Thomas believed that the Methodist 
Church was and ought to be large enough 
to hold a man of his peculiar views; but was 
willing to promise to try to express himself 
80 a8 not to be misunderstood and to avoid 
the discussion of topics likely to create 
dissensions to the Church. This was not 
satisfactory, and the Conference passed 
the following resolutions: 

‘* Resolved, 1. That this Conference does 
not regard the response of Dr. Thomas as 
adequate or at all satisfactory. 

use, first, it contains in itself inti- 
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mations of doctrines which are inconsistent 
with the common, well-known, universally- 
accepted, and historic teachings of the 
Methodist Episcopal Ci urch; and because, 
second, the continued teaching of them, in 
our judgment, could only tend to the ex- 
tension and perpetuation of already wide- 
spread dissatisfaction and alarm in the 
Church. d 

‘* Resolved,2. That we protest against their 
utterance by our ministers in the pulpits of 
our Church within the bounds of this Con- 
ference, as disloyal to our covenanted ob- 
ligations and destructive of the Church 
whose order and peace we are pledged to 
conserve. 

‘** Resolved, 3. That we reaffirm the action 
which we have already taken in the case 
as above recited. 

** Resolved, 4. That, notwithstanding 
the character of the paper submitted by 
Dr. Thomas, yet,in view of the pledges 
made by him setting forth his purpcse as to 
his future teachings, and hoping that he 
will be faithful to said promises, and that 
he will respect the judgment of his breth- 
ren, now made known to him, and not de- 
siring to cut short bis ministry, whicb, 
however unsatisfactory in the past, we 
believe may be useful in the future, we 
deem it best, in the interest of charity and 
peace, to tuke no further action in the 
premises for the presept.” 

It resolves itself chiefly into a question 
of fact whetber Dr. Thomas’s peculiar 
views utterly inconsistent with the 
Methoa.st creed, whatever that may be, 
They are not inconsistent with the Articles 
of that Church, which are silent on the 
question of the future state. As to the ex- 
tent to which the general consensus of faith 
in the denomination should be the un- 
written standard of its orthodoxy opinions 
wil} differ. But with these questions of 
the actual tallying of faith with standards 
we have little interest. We know tbis, 
tbat Dr. Thomes being confessed to be an 
earnest and devoted man, who loves Jesus 
Christ and is preaching salvation for those 
and those only who will repent through the 
life and death of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, neither Methodism nor any other 
church could afford, for its own sake, to 
drive him out of itscommunion. Ministers 
complained that his preaching interfered 
with their revivals. We do not believe it, 
What interfered with their revivals was 
their spending time to quarrel and question 
about him and fight his views, instead of 
fighting Satan. Whether his views are 
correct is a matter of very little import- 
ance. Suppose he believes that it is 
through Christ’s moral influence that we 
are saved. Then he believes in salvation 
through Christ, and agrees exactly 
with his opponests in preaching salva- 
tion through Christ; and that is enough, 
except for philosophers. Suppose that he 
does not know whether future punishment 
will be utterly endless and how it will con- 
clude or not. He may be very ignorant; 
but so too are his critics, and his ignorance 
and theirs allows them still to preach that 
there is no salvation except through repent- 
ance and faith. Suppose that he has no 
definite theory of inspiration. The definite 
theories of most people are the offspring of 
their ignorance and conceit; and with tbe 
definite theory of his critics and with his 
own indefinite one all can agree that the 
Scriptures contain the invaluable inspired 
revelation of God to man. It is an utter 
misconception to imagine that his sermons 
could have interfered with a revival, except 
as any pastor left the revival in his church 
to spread suspicions of the orthodoxy of 
his neighbors. 

And now we want to express a frank 
criticism of Dr. Thomas’s reply. It is in 
the line of the mistake likely to be made by 
aman of asensitive nature, whe feels sucha 
sympathy for the difficulties of his breth- 
ren as they are not likely to extend toward 
him. He promises to attempt too much. 
He says: ‘‘I shall endeavor to so express 
myself as to guard against the possibility 
of being misunderstood.” Or, as he says 
again, he declares it his purpose to ‘‘so 
carefully guard his teachings in the future 
as to make bimself more clearly under- 
stood, avoiding the discussion of such 
questions as are liable to create dissensions 
in the Church.” Now, we understand per- 
fectly well that there is a virtue (so-called) 
named prudence, and that it has its place 
in the saintly catalogues; but it is one of 
the most abused virtues, and wisely 
omitted by the apostles from their lists of 
the fruits of the Spirit. If it be true that 

‘I, Wisdom, dwell with Prudence,” then 

e dwells next door to hypocrisy. The 
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best preaching is that which does not 
measure its words. It must speak the pre’- 
ent truth, with little regard for the counter- 
balancing truth which must wait its turn 
for presentation. Our Saviour, the great- 
est of all preachers, spoke so strongly as to 
be paradoxical. He was constantly mis- 
understood; and, if he lamented it, he 
knew better than to promise to avoid mis- 
understanding. If a man is misunder- 
stood, as Christ and Paul and Luther 
were, it is one proof that he is a good 
preacher; and Dr. Thomas will do well not 
to guard his teachings too carefully. 


Efitorial Botes. 


We like very much the new form in which 
the question of further Presbyterian consoli- 
dation or alliance is being brought before the 
public. It is now confessedly hopeless to ask 
the Ncrthern and the Southern Presbyterians 
to unite in a single body, with a single General 
Assembly, as did the Old and the New School 
bodies. But Dr. Stuart Robinson, of the South- 
ern Church, now proposes a new plan for the 
unification of American Presbyterianism, which 
seems worthy of most careful attention. The 
fact that any pleo should be proposed from 
that side is itself indicative of a most happy 
softening of the antipathies which not long 
ago found expression in mutual recrimination 
andinsult. Dr. Robinson suggests that there 
be a confederation of assemblies. He would 
have the Nortbern Church divided into three 
or four provinces, the assemblies of which 
should bave final judicial authority ; and he 
would have these provinces, with the Southern 
Charcb, and the Canadian Churcb, if agreeable, 
unite to constitute one constitutional General 
Assembly—not for the jejune purpose of set- 
tling questions of appeal, but to have execu- 
tive control of the real work of the Church in 
benevolent and missionary operations. The 
suggestion is thoroughly in harmony with the 
Presbyterian theory, and would constitute a 
real unification, such as we long to see carried 
out still further, And most fruitful is the rec- 
ognition of the utter waste of time and 
thought expended in ecclesiastical trials, 








Mr. Henry HAvEMEYER, of this city, pub- 
lishes a card with reference to the cipher dis- 
patches, in which he says that these dispatches 
were sent to him without his authority, and 
that after a few days the sending of them to 
him was discontinued by his express request, 
as their frequency made them a great annoy- 
ance to him. Of their contents he had no 
knowledge. He never read one of them, 
and could not, since he did not know 
the meaning of the cipher language. The 
statements and denials of Mr. Havemeyer 
are bricfly made and explicit in their 
character, and will in the judgment of the 
public exculpate him from all complicity 
with the attempted bribery. His relations to 
the matter and his statements also are very 
different from those of Mr. Tilden. All the 
probabilities surrounding the case are against 
the credibility of Mr. Tilden’s denial; but not 
against that of Mr. Havemeyer. The former 
is very careful not to disclaim a knowledge ef 
these dispatches or their contents. What and 
all that he says is that he has been no party to 
any intended bribery, without a word to ex- 
plain the strong appearance of such a fact in 
the acts of his selected agents and friends. If 
Mr. Tilden is the innocent man he would have 
the public believe him to be, why does he not 
denounce these acts of his corrupt friends? 
Why does he keep himself in intimate and con- 
fidential relations with a set of rascals? He 
now knows the men, if he did not before. 
Let him, then, denounce them as false to 
truth and false to honor. We suspect that he 
dare not do it. 


WE give our hearty approval to the combina- 
tion formed in this city between the Republic- 
ans and the different types of anti-Tammany 
Democrats, for the purpoee of defeating the 
Tammany ticket and rescuing the government 
of the city from the control of the Tammany 
Democrate, who do the bidding of John Kelly, 
as the same Democrats did that of Tweed in 
other days. The anti-Tammany ticket, headed 
by Mr. Edward Cooper, the son of Peter 
Cooper, the venerable philanthropist, is greatly 
superior te the other in the character of the 
men who are candidates for office ; and this of 
itself is a sufficient reason for giving it the 
preference. It is made up of Republicans and 
Democrats, so distributed as fairly to rep- 
resent both and form a just basis for the union 
of all persons who are opposed to having this 
city governed by John Kelly and the clique of 
Democrats that surround him and mainly exe- 
cute his orders. Coalitions are good or bad 
according to their purpose; and this is good 
because it has a good purpore, It is, moreover, 
the only way in which the end can be attained. 
Of course, the great body of the Irish will vote 





for the Kelly ticket, and this fact is the chief 
reliance of their leader. Yet all classes op- 
posed to this sort of city rule should fn good 
faith combine to break it down. If they thus 
act, there is a fair prospect of success. The 
defeat of Tammany Hal!, alias John Kelly is 
the great loc;| issue before the people of this 
city. Have they virtue and sense enough to 
achieve the result? If not, then let them take 
the Kelly rule and bear its consequences. 


THE pacification of the country, so that in 
all sections there shall be a cheerful obedience 
to the Constitution and the law; the eleva- 
tion of the civil service and its emancipation 
from the dominant control of party politics ; 
and the restoration of the currency to a sourd 
and stable condition—such are the topics on 
which Secretary Evarts gave his views in his 
speech of last week at Cooper Institute, ia this 
elty. The Secretary was complimented by havy- 
ing au exceedingly intelligent audience, and 
from it received a cordial welcome, particular- 
ly in his utterances on the currency question. 
The third topic is the one to which he devoted 
the greater part of his speech, and here he 
gave some very happy hits at the theory of 
the fiat-money advocates. In the conclusion 
he urged Republicacs of all classes, whatever 
may have been their previous differences, to 
make a united and earnest effort to secure a 
majority in the next House of Representatives 
and elect a Republican sevator from this state 
to the Senate of the United States. The speech, 
though timely and calculated to do good, can 
hardly be called a great one, especially when 
compared with the masterly speech recently 
made by Secretary Schurz, at Cincinnati. 


Governor Hampton, the Democratic press 
of South Caroliva, and the Democrats of that 
state all believe in the right of free speech, 
when they are to exercise it. All the tyrants 
of history have bad the same faith, upon the 
same condition. Whenever the free speech is 
to be that of somebody else and to be ¢xer- 
cised in a way that displeases them, then South 
Carolina Democrats prove by their deeds that 
they have a very different faith. Their theory 
theo is to promote peace and hur.nony by sup- 
pressing discussion. It is for this reason that 
they break up Republican meetings, cspecially 
when held by colored people, and virtually 
bulldoze all the free speech that they do not 
like, because it does not serve their party 
ende. They mean and expect to carry South 
Carolina this fall and electall the congressinen 
by their own free speech. Governor Hampton, 
and the Charleston News,and the Democrats 
generally talk about maintaining the right of 
free speech in that state; yet they practically 
vive the lie to their own sayings and prove 
themselves to be either dastardly hypocrites 
or fools in respect to even the alphabet of the 
right. 


A MEETING of representative Democrats 
from different parts of the State of Lowa was 
held last week at Burlington, at which it was 
unanimously decided that the first Tuesday in 
November is the legal day for the election of 
congressmen in that state, and, hence, that the 
recent election is null and void. This question 
was raised some time before the election ; and 
Governor Gear, after consulting with the at 
torney-general of the state and a large number 
of leading lawyers, many of whom are Dem- 
ocrats, concluded that an election in October 
would be lawful, and, hence, decided not to 
convene the legislature in a special session to 
change the day. This, we think and so said at 
the time, was a mistake, since it leaves a lcog- 
hole for Democracy to play the same game 
that was played with reference to the election 
in Colorado, especially if it should be needed 
to secure a majority in the next House of Rep- 
resentatives. [t now looks as if such were the 
purpose of Iowa Democrats. An election has 
been held, at which they voted for members of 
Congress ; and, having been defeated, they 
now conclude that no election has been held, 
avd propose to cast their votes for congress- 
men on the first Tuesday of November. This 
is designed as a preliminary to action on the 
subject by the next House of Representatives ; 
perhaps by the Clerk in making up the roll of 
the House. Republicans should be smart 
enough to meet this issue and defeat the plan, 
even if it be necessary to take the vote over 
again in November. 


...-Thanks to The Interior for trying to 
enlighten us as to the influences which direct 
ed the selection of the committees of the last 
General Assembly. We did not need to be 
told that the moderator gave no signs, when 
seeking counsel of the etitor of The Interior, 
of being influenced by his Old School proclivi- 
ties. We will go further, and say that we have 
not the slightest idea that he was consciously 
so influenced, for he is a thoroughly honest 
man. We hold, too, that the editor was a 
good man to consult, and so would have been 
some other good men,of greater wisdom, if poe- 
sible, who were not consulted. The Interior 
cannot ask us to take back the compliment that 
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it knows how to run an assembly, though, if it 
request us, we will go so far as to say that it 
did not even know that there was tobe an 
aaseembly, nor who would be its moderator, 


....Dr. Ware writes us as follows: 


Boston, Oct. 19tb, 1878. 
“To THE Epitor or THE INDEPENDENT: 
‘¢My attention has been called to an editorial 
notice of myself in your last issue, You say: 
Among other things, he said: ‘Wedo not 
sing such stuff as 
“**Oh! to be nothing, nothing,’ 
On the contrary, we sing 
“*Oh! to be something, something.’ 

‘“‘The words used were simply these: ‘He 
is not to sing ‘Ob! to be nothing, nothinr,’ 
but to shout ‘Oh! to be something, some- 
thing.’ I think it possible to disagree honestly 
with another and yet maintain a decent courtesy 
of speech. Jno. F, W. WaARE.”? 
He appears to object to the word ‘stuff’ 
being attributed to him, 

....We have little doubt that Dr, J. P. Gul- 
liver, who is a man of great ability, will make 
a uéeful iustructor in the rew professorship in 
Andover Seminary, which is devoted to the 
bearings of science on religion. And yet, on 
general principles, not a clergyman, but a stu- 
dent of science, should hold that position, for 
the reason that the department requires great 
knowledge of science and very little knowl- 
edge of theology, as it is only primary and 
fundamental theology, that relating to the ac- 
tuality of spiritual existences, with which this 
department has to do. And, further, the in- 
cumbent should be a man who will command 
the respect of scientists, rather than of relije 
fonists. It isthe former that are to be per- 
suaded, and not the latter. 


eee ' A little too fast” yourself, friend 
Christian at Work, You are mistaken it you 
Bay it has been decided to retain in the new 
version of the Bible the clause about the 
angel’s troubling the waters of tbe pool. How 
do we know? Because we happen to know 
that it ought not to be retained, and that is 
reason enough, there being an intelligent body 
of reviser’. But that assurance {s not worth 
much? We are willing to put it against what 
The Christian at Work has learned, and abide 
the issue. 


..+. The Universalist expresses surprise that 
in our Suoday-school column, in commenting 
on the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
we represent the parable as teachitg the doc- 
trine of endless punishment, and thinks that, 
if suco is our belief, we ought not to treat the 
doc!rine with chronic neglect. Zhe Universal- 
isthas a short memory. Has it forgotten al- 
ready alate series of editorials we had on the 
subject, to which it made elabcrate replies ? 


...»Mayor Howell, of Brouklyn, last week 
vetoed a resolution passed by the common 
council, assigning as his reason that the reso- 
lution sought ‘bya misappropriation of funds 
to afford means forinfluencing workmen in the 
midst of a political campaign.’? The Mayor 
spoke of the act as having ‘‘ in it ail the worse 
attributes of the demagogue and the knave.”’ 
All honor to Mayor Howell! The more of such 
mayors the better. 


.... The New York Tablet used to be an able 
and honest paper and treated Protestants 
fairly. Under its editorial direction then there 
could hardly have appeared such an editorial 
as the leading one of last week, which is al- 
most «holly taken verbally from T’he Whitehall 
Review, with no credit, except for a little story 
about Mr. Gladstone. The Cathclic Times 
quotes the same article, but is honest enough 
to give credit for it. 


....Jdudge Shellabarger supplements the 
Tr bune’s publication of the cipher dispatches 
with the story of the effort of ceriain } ersons 
to buy for Mr. Tilden the vote of a colored 
member of the South Carolina Electoral Col- 
lege. We call the attention of the Potter Com- 
mittee to this case. Judge Shellabarger and 
this colored elector should not be overlooked, 


...-Professor Perry thinks that there is a 
difference between ‘bribery to secure the 
rigbt’’ and “bribery to sccure the wrong.” 
The ethics of the Professor will hardly stand 
the test of Paul’s doctrine in regard to doing 
evil that good may come. ‘The right”? is, of 
course, always to be secured, if possible; yet 
always by lawful means. 


....The robbery of the Manhattan Savings 
Institution of three million dollars is the most 
enormous case of pillage in our financial his - 
tory. Had the outer door of the vault hada 
time lock, the robbery could vot have been ac- 
complished. The officers, then, are to blame 


....Tammany Hall alias John Kelly has re- 
nominated all the congressmen in this city with 
the exception of Abram 8. Hewitt, who is by 
far the most decent man in the entire list. He 
is honored rather than dishonored by getting 
out of such company. 


....The word fiat is getting numerous appli 
eations. The last is in theology, in which im- 
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puted righteousness and imputed sin are 
called fiat righteousness and fiat sin. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HRALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 





No remedy known = Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried nd 


and slways proves true. 





Tuat Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Ex- 
tracts are unequaled in quality and pu- 
tity no person who has used tbem will 
deny. 





FALL SHOPPING, 


WE would call the special attention of 
our lady renders who are now about to do 
their Fall shopping to the well-known dry 
goods house of Keyes, 349 and 351 Eighth 
Avenue, this city. A repre-entative of 
THE INDEPENDENT, in lately visiting this 
establishment, was interested in making 
an examination of the diff rent depart- 
ments. The buuilding is four stories in 
hight. In the basement are the oilcloths, 
mats,and mattings, and also one of the 
largest assortments of blankets to be 
found in the city, which were bought at 
very low prices at the July anction 
sales in this city. The blankets range 
from $1.50 a pair upward. There is like- 
wise in the basement every varietv of 
white and colored quilts and comfortables. 
On the main floor are the silks, dress 
goods, print department, hosiery, domes- 
tics, underwear and furnishing goods for 
ladies and gentlemen, and also the linen 
and cloth departments. Constant addi- 
tions are being made to all the departments 
on this floor, Here all the novelties can be 
fourd, in quality and price to suit pur- 
chasers. A great specialty is made of the 
suit and cloak department, which is seen 
onthe second floor. Infants’ wear of all 
kinds may be purchased, and also a very 
large assortment of boys’ suits, from the 
lowest to the highest grades (including the 
finest cassimeres) and costing from $1.25 
upward. A special saleis at present be- 
ing made in ladies’ cambric wrappers, in 
the Princesse and other styles of mak- 
ing. They are well lined and are sold 
at $1.00 each. The shawl department 
is replete with the latest styles of the sea- 
son, and includes blanket shawls, broché 
shawls, camel’s hair, and other fine grades. 
In the carpet department, on the same 
floor, you observe a full assortment of in- 
grain and tapestry carpets. Some hand- 
some stvles of ingrsin carpets are now sell- 
ing at 25 cents a yard and upward. All 
the newest patterns in tapestry are marked 
down to the lowest figures. Window- 
shades, Iace curtains, table and piano 
covers are also sold in this depart- 
ment. The entire upper floors are 
devoted to manufacturing. purposes. 
All the goods at Keyes are sold at as low 
prices as is consistent with a legitimate 
business, and we ask our readers to make 
a visit there. In the handsome new Fall 
Catalogue, just issued, which will be mailed 
free to any address, housekeepers will find 
much desirable information. 





MADAM GRISWOLD’s Skirt-supporting 
Corset and Shoulder-brace deserves the at- 
tention of every woman in the land, but 
specially those with weak lungs and an in- 
clination to stoop. They are made so as to 
hold the shoulders back, keep the chest 
erect, and effectually prevent stooping. 
They are also designed to suspend all 
weights from the shoulders, thereby re- 
lieving the hips of any unhealthy pressure 
of clothing. 

Ladies desiring to be independent by 
engaging in a profitable business will do 
well to correspond with Madam Griswold, 
who wishes to establish agencies in every 
section of the country. Her advertisement 
will be found in another column. 


BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Tuk advent of the Osgood Patent Com- 
bination Scale will place within the reach 
of farmers and merchants throughout the 
country adesirable platform scale. These 
scales are furnished with wooden, instead 
of iron levers, thus coming back to first 
principles, which, so far from being an ob- 
jection, meets with the decided approval 
of hundreds who have usedthem. And 
they are very strongly guaranteed by the 
manufacturers, whose offers are genuine. 
Their circulars will be found to be very 
explicit and may be had by addressing 
Messrs. Osgood & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


WHEN the Moody and Sankey meetings 
were going on in New York the Darmy 
Witness had by far the best reports of 
them, and its circulation almost doubled 
on that account. We mean to give as good 
reports of the Prophetic Conference, to be 
held October 30th and 31st and November 
1st in Dr. Tyng’s church, and will send the 
Dariy Wirness for four days, containing 
these reports, by mail, prepaid, for 10 cents. 
Send orders at once to Joan DouGALu. 

Witness Office, No. 7 Frankfort Street, 
New York, October 28'h. 














Easy boots of superior quality for ladies 
and gentlemen, at reduced prices, Wart- 
Kins, No. 241 Fourth Ave. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


THE great event last week in the dry 
goods trade was the formal opening of the 
new dry goods store of Stern Brothers, on 
Twenty-third Street, between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues. The building is five stories 
high, has high ceilings and an iron front. 
The counters, shelvings, and other appoint- 
ments are of hard wood, ash, and maboga- 
ny, finished with paneliogs. The whole 
interior is light, spacious, and airy. The 
large windows from the front and rear and 
the infinense dome of ground glass admits 
floods of light to every apartment. The 
first floor is devoted to the exhibition of 
general dry goods—namely, silks and other 
dress goods, white goods, millinery goods, 
and hourefurvishing laces, trimmings, and 
small wares, gents’ furnishing goods, hosi- 
ery and underwear, French novelties, 
worsteds and embroideries, gloves, umbrel- 
las, and stationery. In the center of this 
floor is a large genera) office, with which 
speaking tubes, electric bells, annunciators, 
etc. connect every portion of the building. 
Just at the left of the center aisle is the 
Staircase and elevator. The center floor 
contains a class of goods very interest- 
ing to the ladies—namely, ladies’ cos- 
tumes, cloaks, wraps, and shawls, furs, 
trimmed hats and bonnets, millinery 
articles, fine French lingerie, and ladies’ 
undergarments, manufactured by the tirm; 
curtains and French bed sets; ladies’ re- 
ception and fitting rooms, and also apart- 
ments for the display of costumes upon 
figures, Large plate French mirrors are 
placed in the fitting-rooms, and every pos- 
sible convenience, even to luxury, is here 
provided. The appointments and fittings 
on the third floor are similar to those upon 
the second. In the evening costume room 
toilets of the most delicate shades are dis- 
played beneath brilliant gaslight. Here 
dresses of their own designing, together 
with imported ones, are exhibited. The 
principal offices and stock-rooms are on 
this floor, and also the mailing department. 
The fourth floor is devoted entirely to 
manufacturing purposes. On this floor the 
workmen and machine operators have light, 
comfortable, and well-ventilated rooms tor 
their work. The basement is used for re- 
ceiving and shipping purposes, and drese- 
ipg-rooms for both male and female em- 
ployés, who number in all about five hun- 
dred. Here also is found a steam-couk- 
ing apparatus, to furnish tea and cof- 
fee to the firm’s employés. The 
basement contains immense stock and 
storage apartments. In the subterranean 
regions two monstrous steam-boilers and 
stationary engine are in charge of an ex- 
perienced engineer. Ench ftoor is supplied 
with pipes for the extinguishing of fire 
Such is the building of Stern Bros., a firm 
composed of young men who have met with 
remarkable success, though they have been 
in business in New York less than a dozen 
years. 








THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Tue Sympbony Society of New York, 
under tbe direction of Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, will give a series of +ix public re- 
hearsals and six concerts at Sicinway Hall, 
beginning on November 7h, when the tirst 
public rehexrsal is to take plac , to be fol- 
lowed by the first concert on Saturday eve- 
ning, November 9h. A force of seventy 
musicians, embodying the best local talent, 
will be employed, and the most eminent 
vocal and instrumental soloists will be en- 
gaged for the several concerts. The chorus 
of the Oratorio Society will also occasion- 
ally assist. At the first rehearsal and con- 
cert Herr Wiibelmj is to play the violin 
concerto composed for him by Raff, ‘and 
which has never been performed in this 
country. To the patrons of the Thomas 
Symphony Concerts the privilege of retain- 
ing their seats is granted on application at 
the box office during this week. The regular 
subscription sale will open on Monday next. 








Tue Philharmonic Society of New York 
will open its thirty-seventh season at the 
Academy of Music, on the afternoon of 
Nov. 22d, when the first public rehearsal 
willbe given. The first concert will take 
place on the evening of the 23d. Sub- 
scribers of last season will have an oppor- 
tunity of retaining their seats of last season 
by application at the Academy between 
Thursday, Nov. 7th, and Saturday, Nov. 
9th, both days inclusive. 





THE music-loving public will be glad to 
learn that the entire Theodore Thomas 
orchestra has been engaged for the series of 
symphony concerts to be given at Chicker- 
ing Hall, under the direction of Mr. Gott 
hold Carlberg. 

The first public rehearsal will take place 
on Thursday, November 14th, and the first 
concert on Saturday evening, November 
16th. Reményi, the celebrated Hungarian 
violinist, will assist at both. 





Indigestion, Dyspepsi nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general deb’ uty rotteved bg taking 


re nu 
.» itis not a mere stimulant, like the ex- 
traces of beef; but contains blood-making, force- 
goneretings life-sustaining properties. Is inval- 
uabl» in all epfeebled conditions,whether the result 
of exhaustion, nervous prostration, overwork, or 
acute disease; pirticularly if resulting from pul- 





monary complaints. CASWELL, HAZARD & Co., 
Proprietors, New York. 





A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 


IN every locality there is an opening for 
any person to do an excellent business, in 
giving magic lantern or stereopticon ex- 
hibitions, with an assortment of inter- 
esting pictures, to Sunday-scbools, fam- 
ilies and public audiences. The first 
costof an outfit is small compared with 
the business that can be done; hence offer- 
ing great inducements to a person with 
small capital. There is no difficulty in 
learning the working of the apparatus, and, 
as no heavy labor is required, it offers in- 
ducements to persons wishing a light busi- 
ness. The running expenses are very 
slight, the profit large, as from $10 to $50 
per night is often received by those who 
use proper means to bring the entertain- 
ments before the people. Only make an 
intelligent public aware of the fact that 
you are prepared to give such entertain- 
ments, and you will have no difficulty in 
procuring engagements. The Centennial 
medal and diploma has been awarded to 
T. H. McAtuister. Manufacturing Opti- 
cian, 49 Nassau STREET, NEW York. 
Sent free, a seventy-four-page illustrated 
catalogue. 








Tue New York and New England Rail- 
road have now secured the full possession 
of the Providence, Hartford, and Fishkill 
Railroad, and will begin very soon the work 
of completing the road west of Waterbury, 
Conn. The New England company, it may 
almost be said, has now more miles of road 
under its control than any railroad in New 
England, and, with the many improvements 
that it either has made or will make, it 
will soon be one of the strongest and larg- 
est corporations in the East. The short 
route between Boston and Philadelphia 
goes over the New Englard Road. By 
purchasing tickets o/« the New England 
Road, passengers can go from Boston to 
Washington, Richmond, and the South 
without change of cars. Under the direc- 
tion of the general manager, Mr, Charles 
P. Clark, the N. Y. and N. E. Road is be- 
coming a most popular route. 





IMPORTING TAILORS. 


GENTLEMEN no longer need to send to 
England to buy their clothing, as is occa- 
sionally the case with New Yorkers, Nearly 
every in-coming steamer brings Eoglish 
clotbs that show the latest patterns and 
designs. A well-selected stock of imported 
suitipgs and trouserings may now be ex- 
amined at the establishment of the well- 
known importing tailors, Sammis & Bolton, 
of 152 Nassau Street, this city, adjoining 
Prioting-House Square. The prices are 
lower than ever and the goods to select 
from will please the most fastidious. These 
tailors are well known as good cutters, and 
a perfect fit is guaranteed. In passing 
through Nassau Street, gentlemen will finu 
it worth while to call in to examine the 
stock, 








‘*THr BRUNSWICK,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon S8t,, Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 





No injurious substances in Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder. It is the most per- 
fect made. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE-FOOD. 


‘“‘T have suffered greatly from nervous 
exhaustion. Your Vitalized Phosphate 
gave me ability to sustain the mental 
strain from prolonged anxiety and over- 
work, from which 80 many ministers suffer 
They give me refreshing sleep and good 
digestion, 








“Rev. 8. ILsney, 
“Dover Pinins, N. Y. 
“FE, Crossy, 666 Sixth Ave.” 
For sale by druggists. 





CaSSEBEER’S AMMONIA LozeNGrs will miti- 
pate coughs, colds, etc., facilitate and lessen 


expectoration, and cure throat tickling, Price, 
25 cents at all Druggiste, or by mail. H. A. 


CASSEBEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N. Y 





A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 

ReaD! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
deris the wonder of the age. No throat 
cisease can resist it and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly should sess & bottle. Then throat 
disease and catarrh would be unknown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents. 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y. 








Tue Arabs are accustomed to say, if 
Mohammed had tasted the waters of the 
Nile, he would bave asked of God immor- 
tality onearth. What extravag»nt metaphor 
could they find to express their admiration 
of food prepared with the Gold Medal Sal- 
eratus? It also makes flour go further, and 
takes less to do the work than of soda or 
other saleratus. 
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THERMALINE, the perfect remedial agent 
in malarial diseases, is prepared by the 
well-known manufacturing chemists, Dur- 
das Dick & Co., 85 Wcoster Street, N. Y., 
who offer to mail their Treatise on Ther- 
maline, free, to our readers. 


BENEFACTORS. 

WHEN a board of eminent physicians 
acd chemists announced the discovery that 
by combining some well-known valuable 
remedies the most wonderful medicine was 
produced, which would cure such a wide 
range of diseases that most all other rem- 
edies could be dispensed with, many were 
skeptical; but proof of its merits by actual 
trial bas dispelled all doubt, and to-day the 
discoverers of that great medicine, Hop 
Bitters, are honored and blessed by all as 
benefactors. 


A GOOD ACCOUNT. 


‘To suM it up, six long years of bed-rid- 
den sickness and suffering, costing $200 
per year, total, $1,200—all of which was 
stopped by three bottles of Hop Bitters, 
taken by my wife, wh» bas done ber own 
housework fora year since, without the loss 
of aday, and I want everybody to know 
it for their benefit. 

* Joon WEEKS,Butler, N. Y.” 














SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 





WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Ohack, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 














them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 
NOTICES. 

FRED. A. CHAPMAN, LL.B., Elocution- 
ist, can be engaged in his chaste ana popular Selec- 
tons of READINGS AND KECITATIONS for Church 
Entertainments on very reasonable terms, 

Aadress 210 West 14th at., New York, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 


oan be cov with a Beco exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to ap hair out leguing from the 
skin, the hair being evactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing aair. They are a0, pariect the: 
tannot be detected. Made only at BA CHBLOR'S 
colebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond «t.. New York 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCH ELOR’'S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
fo the world. The tnventor bas used this splend'd 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his bealth—proof that it is the only true and 
rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
isappolntment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 

effects of bad dyes: leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and pro 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory. No, lf 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


Instantaneous Chocolate! 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT. 
No Trouble. No Boiling. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
S. W. Cor. Twelfth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 









PATENT ! 
me. SKIRT-SUPPORTING | 





AND 


SKIBRT-SUPORPTER SHOU LDBER-BRACE 
CORSET. 


A sure cure for stooping Girls and Ladies whose oc- 
cupation cause them to become round-sbouldered. 
Abdominal Corset, with Band, warranted to keep in 





21 East 16th Street and 39 Union Square 
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The Largest Assortment in the City. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, etc. 


The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 


Stylish Coquet Coiffure and ali the latest Parisian ‘ ‘ 
Novelties for »rranging the Hair. 20-page Illustrated SAMMIS & BOLTON » 
Catalogue tree. Send for it. 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N.Y. 152 Nassau Street, 


Established 17 Years. 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. 


THE SURPRISE HAIR BALM. ‘es 


Prepared purely from Barks. Roots, and Flowers 
Contains no poisenous ingredients; beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Hair; prevents its falling 
outand eradicates dandruff. Price, $1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 

Justly celebrated for restoring gray hair to its Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
natural color, strengthening the roots. and as& | English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 
dressing is unsurpassed for producing a soft and . . 
glossy appearance. Price, $1.50. Manufactured 
solely by H. JULIAN, 301 Canal 8t., N.Y. 


COX & SONS, LONDON. 
1 mt HOt ATG ET ACH SEN YORE | MECHANICAL LAMPS. 


Best for reading, sewing, and study. No chimney 
used. Send for Circular. 


W. PETTET, 60 Warren Street, N. Y. 





We offer our stock of Imported Suitings and 
Trouserings, etc., etc. at lower prices than any 
house in the city who sell the same line of goods. 


Fit guaranteed. 


HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON, 





LEs. JA8S. 
EASTER DECORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 
STIFFS’ Piain and Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application. 





Bt ACKET WORKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Saratogn Springs in Winter.—Drs. Strongs’ BRACKET PLANES, 25 cents each. 

Remedial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydro- BRACKET SAWS, 10 cents per dozen. 

pathic, and Electric Baths. Equalizer, and other val- All free by mail. Send stamp for new design Cir- 
uable facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, | cular and Price-List. Sorrento Woods for Scroll 
and other diseases. Prices reduced. Send forCircular, | Sawing. GEORGE M. WAY & CO Hartford, Conn. 


THE BOREL AND COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


atthe Paris Exposition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based On the greatest superiority 
of workmanship and extreme accuracy of performance during the test made by the Judges. These watches 
are manufactured of the best material and made with improved machinery, and finished by skilled hand 
labor, thus insuring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Messrs. B. & C. bave made a still fur- 
ther reduction in prices, 80 as to bring their watches within the reach of all. Grent care is taken in the fin- 
ishing of their movements, particularly those adjusted’ for ratiroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to 
see the [mproved B. and C. Watches. The public is asked to investigate the relative merits of Swiss Watches, 
as compared with those of American manufacture, Cana country that has made watches forthe past Two 
Hundred years be ignored? Give the Borel & Courvoisier fair play, and they will demonstrate to you that 
none can excel them. We ask you to institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, 


Sole Agents for the United States. 





COLD MEDAL 


AND THE DEOORATION OF THE 


LEGION OF HONOR 


were awarded to us and to our senior, Mr. HENRY BREWSTER, at the PARIS 
EXHIBITION, together with FIVE DIPLOMAS OF MERIT to the several FORE- 
MEN of our Departments, for individual skill. 





OUR EXAIBIT INCLUDED 


Thirteen Pleasure Carriages, 


FROM THE 


LIGHTEST RAGING SULKY «+. PARK DRAG, 


ALL FITTED WITH 


RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES, 


thus placing us in DIRECT COMPETITION with the LEADING CARRIAGE-BUILD- 
ERS of LONDON and PARIS and other large cities. 


BREWSTER & G@., 


(OF BROOME STREET), 


Broadway, 47th to 48th Street. 


= BURT’S SHOES. 
The best Shoes are those made by 

EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 
) Ask for BURT’S SHOES, and notice 
the stamp on the sole and lining, 
bearing the name of Eowin C. Burt 
in full. Such goods are genuine 
and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & CO., 
2387 Fultoo &t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
whoare his Special Agents, 
for their I) ustrated Cate 
alogue and Price-List. 


Goods for- 
warded by mail 


















receive prompt 
attention. 










PRICE $2.00 - L#ties. and Gentlemen: 
f » of Here we have the 


De he 


<F New Yale Desk. 


ON A CHAIR, READY FOR 
USE. 


{tis adapted for use on all 

arm-chairs, Can be put on or 
off in a second, and used by 
apy one who can sitin an arm- 
chair, 
It is practically self-adjust- 
ing, and is the easiest thing to 
write on that ever was made. 
To write a long time on this Desk is not felt to be la- 
bor; but # pastime anda luxury. 

Only write on this Desk enough, and it will develop 
your sunken chests and rounded shoulders back 
again into Nature’s own beautiful forms and health- 
ful proportions. 

Buy a New Yale Desk, because it is so wonderfully 
unique, cheap, and convenient. Buy them for your 
houses, your offices, and rooms, for yourself, and 
friends‘ and guests’ use. 

Yale Deske are to be used by the fireside, the win- 
dow, anywhere in the house, on the verandah, in the 
lawn or garden. A new Yale Desk is a most accept- 
able present. 

Tn proportion to its value in general use, it is the 
cheapest thing that was ever sold for so low a price. 
But the price will goup. The proprietors are now 
introducing them, and offer them at about cost of 
manufacture. Order one before the price goes up. 
Get them of agents or at the stores: or send $2.00 for 
the Desk. and W cents to pay package and transport- 
ation charges, tothe proprietors, and you will re- 
2 Desk, all charges prepaid, no matter where 
you live. 

See the engraving. A isthe arm-rest: B the writ- 
ing and book-table; C the tray for books and papers; 
D the place for pens and ink. The attachments are 
partly shown underneath the Desk. Full directions 
accompany each Desk sent out. 

Agente Wanted And,for the reason that the 
Desks give such perfect satisfaction and sell so read- 
ily, the agency is a profitable as well as a very pleas- 
ant business. If vou want the agency or want them 
at wholesale, send full price for a sample first, then 
write and state just what you want. 

Don’t delay your orders. Don’t be humbugged into 
the belief or suspicion that this isany humbug. 

Thisisa fair sample of the kind of testimonials 
we receive, andisfrom Dr. J. Strong, Sup’t of the 
Cleveland Hospital for the Insane. Under date, 
Sept. 18th, 1878, the great Doctor says: 

“The Desk is received. I am much pleased with 
it. [think itis al! youclaim forit and Iam sur- 
prised at the low price at which you sell it. 

Address the proprietors, 


J.A. PARK & CO., 
Lansing, Mich. 


N. B.—Send $2.50to the proprietors and secure a 
Derk, transportation free. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND OONFEOTIONERY, 
30 CLINTON 8ST., 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 





Wedding Receptions, Parties. Dinners, etc. sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Oysters, 
Jellied Game. Pyramids Mottoes, 
Bridal and Fancy Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outtits of Decorated China, Silver, and Glass 
furnished. 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


Boys’ Clothing 

Made to Order, suitable 
for any from four to 
nineteen years of age. 


Pirections for measuring, 
samples of material, styles of 
garments, with prices, sent free 
up -n application, by mail. 


PIECES FOR MENDING 


sent with each suit. A great 
saviog of trouble and an eco- 
nomical way to clothe your boys 
Address 


POOLE & DEVOE, 


54 and 56 Duane &t.,N. Y 











FINE DRESS SHIRT 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Send for Directions 












Open Back. Patented 


August 17th, 1875. 


The New Double-Seam Bosom, to 
prevent cutting on side. 
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INSURANCE. 





THE 


CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


NOW IN ITS 


Thirty - third Year of Business, 


had, on Jan. Ist, 1878, over 


66.000 POLICIES IN FORCE, 
INSURING $178,280,625, 


and its SURPLUS, by the most rigid stand 


ard of solvency, was 


$3,703,602. 


It charges a rate of premiun fully adequate 
to maintain perfect solvency and which has 
carried it through the unexampled severity of 
the past five years in unquestioned strength. 

Surplus earnings are annually deducted from 
the rate charged, reducing the premium really 
paid each year to the actual cost of carrying 
the insurance and maintaiving the reserve. 

It writes only forms of policies of proven 
utility ; and each policy provides for its con- 
version into paid-up insurance, upon fatr 
terms, in case of lapse. 

Within a year and a half it has sustained 
at the hands of a legislative commission, 
aided by well-known experts, the most pro- 
tracted and searching examination, both as to 
its financial condition and methods of busi- 
ness, ever made of any class of corporations, 
without reduction of assets or the suggestion 
of change in method. 

JACGB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 
PHILIP S. MILLER, Gen. Agent, 
194 Broadway, New York. 





Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 Pails; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 Feysnesronses 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 uasiifies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PresIDEnt. 





C.¥.WEMPLE, S.N.STEBING, 
EOE a "ae BE: BprOR us. 
- Becretary. See's 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{For week onding Briday, Oct. 25th, 1878.] 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
has ruled quiet, only a small business hav- 
ing been transacted. Dealers continue to 
display very little interest, and have only 
purchased where their assortments have 
required replenishing, and with this char- 
acterless trade in progress the market has 
‘een without feature of interest. Values 
Jave shown a gradual softening tendency, 
and at the close outside quotations were 
barely obtainable and the market was 
weak and greatly wanting in tone. Mild 
Coffees.—There bas been more doing in 
both East and West India growths, at 
prices which have had a slightly hardening 
tendency, especially for Padang. The 
Dutch sale on Wednesday went off at 
about valuations, and there is an improved 
feeling and a firm market in Europe. The 
distributive demand here has been good, 
and the estimated stock now in the market 


is only about 35,000 mats. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice..... “e a 4 @WYg 
Bantos,Ord.to Choice............ evcslkt QS 
MON Hi con cctaccesetceuases ee @28 
Maka 5486s kes soswerdeee oe oe ee 26}4@27 
Maracaibo........... icapaoneeee eeeee16 @20 
MEG sk ctccceccceccvases coccees LTK@IS 


TEA.—-The feature of the market has 
been the auction sale on Thursday, which 
went off rather dull, and a very general 
impression seems to prevail that prices 
were lower, especially for Greens; but the 
decline, if such there was, has not as- 
sumed amore definite shape than above 
stated. The market throughout is dull 


and very sluggish. We quote: 

in idankineds cncdcaccedccccceen Ga On 
Young Ilyson...... eoee22 @ 80 
English Breakfast. . 20 @ 





Uncolored Japan... ‘ 
Eni i.s cp ateuawcaquence oonens ees 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There has been 
u trifle more inquiry and a larger business 
was transacted; but the market has re- 
mained in the same dull and heavy condi- 
tion, with a gradual softening tendency. 
Refiners have reduced their productien, and 
thus been enabled, to a very considerable 
extent, to meet their requirements, with 
the increased direct importations which 
they have been receiving within the past ten 
days; but the lower range of values seems 
at the close to be attracting the attention of 
buyers. The demand has been almost en- 
tirely for Centrifugals, the bulk of the sales 
being of this grade. Refined.—There has 
been a moderate demand at unchanged 
prices; but the market has ruled sluggish 
and uncertain, being weighed down by the 
large production and accumulation. Yester- 
day showed rather more activity; but the 
business transacted was principally at acon- 
cession on Yellows. We quote. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.... 





Hakp.—Cut Loaf.......... 
Crashed. ss. scseses 
POWOGIEG so 6.5 ci cdcenessesdce 
errr rer ere: 
Wuirz.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9 @ 9% 
Bteam Refined A......... - 84%@ 8% 
BRR so seis cccdviscscccsts 84@ 8% 
YRLLIW.—Comee C. .cccccccccccsccos 8 @8\% 
Other grades............06 644@ 7% 


MOLASSES. — There is no materia) 
change in the general market. Refiners 
are still buying boiling grades of West 
India to a limited extent; but the stock is 
mostly held at prices above their valuation. 
The nominal quotation is on the basis of 
32@33 cents for 50° test; but offers at a 
lower range have been accepted. The 
stock receives but few additions, as there 
is little left at the primary markets to come 
forward. Grocery qualities are in moder- 
ate request from the trade, but no large 
transactions are reported. New Orleans 
continues to sell to a moderate extent for 
new crop; but there is litsle demand for 
old, which is neglected and nominal in 


value. We quote. 

Cuba, Grocery Grades......... uende nominal, 
©  BOWNG Gradee. «ccaciccccsccs 32 @ 
New Orleans, New Crop............ 52 (@53 
New Orleans, Old Crop, fair....... -38 @40 
-New Orleans, a good....... 43 @45 
New Orleans. bes best. — @48 


FISH.—Small grades of Mackerel con. 
tinue in ample supply, but at the moment 
there is very little inquiry. Lurge Fish are 
actively inquired for, but there are none 
offering. Dry Cod are plentiful; but the 





demand is only moderate. Box Herring 
are scarce and wanted. For Barrel Herring 
there is considerable inquiry; but the stock 
is reduced. We quote. 


George’s Cod, ® qtl........... 425 @4 50 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 3 75 4 00 
pene Scale, ® bbl........ . 3 75 4 25 
Pickled Cod, # ae: 3 50 450 
Mackerel : 
No. 1 Shore..........seeseeesel4 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore...... scccccececses 800 @Y 00 
No. 3 Large..... ccccccccccccee ¥ OO @D 00 
No. 3 Medium,...... - 450 @5 50 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 0.18 bbi. 15 00 @16 00 
Herring, Scaled, "8 bo: Kesvecese 2 @— 2 


Q— 
Gerring, No.1, @  seppuenaae 12 @— 13 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine is scarce and 
wanted, and for some brands advanced 
prices are obtained. Bulk continues in 
demand, and with light offerings holders 
are firm at current rates. We quote. 

Turk's Island, @ bushel.......— — @— 28 
Live: pool Fine, Ashten’s......— Gato 
Liverpool Fine. other brands. 1 25 @ 3 40 


{n small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 64¢ 
(no smal) pockets, 100 n a bbl..— @ on 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES remain in moderate jobbing de- 
mand at unchanged prices. We quote Pot 
44@434 cents and Pearl 514@614, as to 
quality and quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—There 
has prevailed only a moderate inquiry for 
State and Western Flour since Tuesday; 
and, although prices are not radically 
changed, yet they have been shaded in 
nearly every instance where sales to any con- 
siderable extent have been consummated. 
Shipping Extras have sold down to $3.50@ 
$3 75, good brands being easily obtained at 
the higher price; yet, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary low prices, they fail of 
bringing out buyers and the market drags. 
Family Flour is relatively dearer than oth- 
er kinds, particularly patent Flour; but all 
kinds are cheap and still tend downward. 
Southern Flour.—Shippers have dealt very 
sparingly, whileall grades other than extras 
have been extremely quiet and heavy. Buck- 
wheat Flour is more active und firmer. 
Quoted $1.75@$2.25 per 100 lbs. Rye 
Flour.--The market remains in the same 
quiet state, but prices are well sustained. 
Corn Meal.—The demand continues very 


light, but prices are nominally the same. 
We quote: 
Unsound Flour................ .-. 250@3 50 
State oo. wih Ae aaa ceweacad aca: ae CU an aee 
HPO NOs Gh os cncicccs cccccccsecces 9 MO ae 
State Shivping ee .- 3 50@ 8 75 
Ohio, Ind., and (Mich. ‘Amber...... 4 T@ 5 00 
White...... 4 50@ 5 25 
Minnesota, Gommon to Fancy..... 4 50@ 5 50 
w Process.......... 6 00@ 8 00 
Southern view. aiiaceiccccéceeccuny a me On 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs. « eesecceccs @ AGO ae 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ........ cccece 3 @ 8 75 


GRAIN.— Wueat.—In Winter Red 
Wheat there has been only a moderate de- 
gree of activity and the prices are barely 
sustained. The receipts continue fair, 
while the demand for export has slack- 
ened, the supply, meantime, augmenting. 
White Wheat has been in better request, 
and, with moderate arrivals, sellers have 
been enabled to obtain better prices by 1@2 
cents per bushel both for lots on the spot 
and future delivery. Spring is still neg- 
lected and prices have favored the buyer, 
rather than otherwise; though the low 
grades closed firm yesterday, under a fair 
demand. Corn.—The demand has been 
moderate, both for eash and future op- 
tions, and prices, though without material 
change, have been shaded a little. Rye.— 
The market remains firm for all kinds. 
‘The demand is moderate. Barley remains 
quiet and prices are to a great extent nom- 
inal. Oats.—The demand has been mod- 
erate for all grades; but the market has, 
nevertheless, ruled firm and prices are a 
shade higher. Beans.—A fair business is 
doing in all kinds of New at the appended 
prices, Mediums and Marrows are in good 
steady demand. Our quotations are for 
New only. We quote: 

White State..............20.. 105 @1 06 


White Western............... 96 @1 04 

ry uke! 2 Sane --- sccceocce 2 @ 95 
Bedaeea acces. inaaas ae 991¢@ 1 02 

Red Winter Noa ciclelersucesn sae 91 @1 02 

Ryrg: 

WOMENS veccieccececsss ecsecs SO 564g 

Corn: 

Western Yellow............... 50 @ 58 

Western White..... soccesseoee 50 @ 58 

Oats: 

White. ..ccccccccccccccsccseee 289Q 387 

MIXOd..ccccccccccccccscccccse 2@ 82 

BARLEY: 

WORE: oc i cccccedece dr2t.. ti Site 

CADRE. . oc cvecccd sevescccesses 110 1% 





BEANS: 

PIs ccncvcassccceccciee § tO 1 
Medium...... decd cedi ceils SO 1 

White Kidney... andeamede 1 60 1 

Red Kidney..........-seeeeees 2 15 2 

180 @185 


CATTLE MARKET.—The week opened 
with a fair inquiry for Beef Cattle, with 
the current rates about equal to those rul- 
ing at the date of our last. Subsequently, 
bowever, increased receipts had a depress- 
ing influence, and the closing prices exhib- 
ited a decline of one- quae of acent. The 
sales were at 7@91¢ cents for ordinary to 
prime Native Steers, to dress 55@56 lbs. to 
the gross cwt. ; 9$@10 cents for fancy Steers, 
to dress 56@57 lbs. ; 6@634 cents for Texas 
and Cherokee, to dress 55@56 lbs.; and 
7@8 cents for Colorado half-breeds, to 
dress 55 lbs. The exports for the week 
ending Saturday were 351 Live Cattle and 
6,240 qrs. Beef. For Milch Cows the de- 
mand was fair, with the receipts closed out 
at $35@75, the outside price an extreme. 
Under a moderate inquiry Calves ruled 
steady at 23¢@3¥, cents for Grassers and 
5@71¢ for Veal. Sheep and Lambs have 
met with but little attention, but no change 
in prices has occurred. We quote tbe for- 
mer 3@514 cents and the latter 48@5§. 
Live Hogs. continue quiet, with holders 
asking $3.50@$3 873¢ per 100 Ibs. The re- 
ceipts for the week were 12,145 Beef Cattle, 
89 Cows, 3,090 Calves, 31, 786 Sheep, and 
44,896 Hogs. 


HAY.—It is a noticeable fact that the 
quality of this year’s crop is much inferior 
to that of last, as the receipts continue, as 
they have for some time past, of grades 
but little above medium. The demand, on 
the other hand, is chiefly for prime quali- 
ties, which in many cases dealers are un- 
able to furnish, though recently Shipping 
oe have attracted increased attention. 

he quotations remain 60@75 cents for Re- 
tail qualities, 40@45 for Shipping, 30@40 
for Clover, and 40 for Salt. Straw con- 
tinues in demand, but the quantity offering 
is small, Quoted 85@45 cents for Long 
Rye, 25@35 for Short do., and 80@45 for 
Oat, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market has 
remnined dull and prices have further 
declined. There has been no speculative 
inquiry worth mentioning. Bacon.—The 
market remains in a state of almost total 
ro scarcely anything being done here 

but little for Eastern shipment in 


Chicago. 
ts on and prices, though showing no 
ical change, have favored the buyer 
and the bulk of the transactions have been 
at low figures. Lard.—The demand for 
both cash and future Lard has been ver 
light and prices have again declined, 
without inducing any inquiry of moment, 
Beef.—The market remains dull, but prices 
are nearly nominal. Only small sales have 


MU cdccdacedanencddadsccudas 


Cut Meats have been in limited 


been made. Beef Hams are still dull and 

nominal. We quote: 

PORK: 

Mess, Western.... .........825 @9 00 

Extra Prime, incense madendiie ° 00 9 50 

Prime Mess...........0e.+2---1] 00 @12 50 

Cur MEATS: 

ane vncnconcnnes 5 @6 

Dry Salted ‘* vauaaanad waeeae 5 @5% 

Pickled Bellies........... cceccctcs G2GIOM 

Pickled Hams.......scee0eeseee0e. 94@L1 

BUMONGD © cccceseccccccccese co 10 QNDE 

BOE cccccccccececcccse ecccccese SRO 5K 

Lagp: 

West. Steam, tcs oPr® 100 hs. 6 40 @ 6 4246 

ne a MGs icc cccccsccccesa «oe 6387KQ — 
Refined.....+seseoeree. aaa 670 @7 00 


Plain ‘Mess, bbl.. 


seeee- 1000 @11 00 





WOOL.—The demand met been quite 
fair and a noticeable feature is that fine 
Wools have met with more inquiry, due 
probably to the fact that manufacturers 
consider current rates low, and that the 
present offers a favorable opportunity for 
stocking for the future. Dealers still offer 
their supplies without reserve, as the future 
of goods is still uncertain, though the be- 
lief is current that no further important 
decline will take place. The new Fall 
Texas is now arriving in liberal quantities; 
but the condition is not satisfactory, being 
very burry and seedy. In Foreign Wools 
nothing further has been done. ‘The offer- 
ings of Clothing, however, are very small. 
We quote: 

American XXX .............— 37 @— 40 
American XX.....++++s00e++0e— 30 36 
> coco 30 36 


No.1 pr contenant 18 @— 2 
Superfine Pulled..............— 382 @— 37 
Texas, fin€G......ccscccceccssee— 24 25 
Texas, COMr8C..........000052-—— 16 @— 19 
Cal. Sp’g Clip......... eveeeee 12 @— 2% 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The general market remains 
steady, undera fair demand for all kinds, 
while dairy selections are doing a trifle 
better. We quote: 





. 
Creer eerereee 





i9 
Western, .Creamery................ 24 @ 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 16 @iz 
Western. firkins, choice............ 12 @13 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 


CHEESE. — The demand for export 
Cheese continues moderate and prices are 
to some extent nominal. The commoner 
sorts are dull and wholly nominal. We 
quote: 


State Factory, fancy................- 9Y@ 9% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 


State Factory, fair to good..........5 @5 
OD SS eae 7 @TMs 
Western Factory, choice.......... - 8K@ 9 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 743@ 8 
Western Factory, fair to good.......5 @ 54 


EGGS. —The market remains steady, 
under a fair inquiry for all kinds. We 
quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 24 @— 
State and Pennsylvania............ 22 @22h 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 18 (@2L 


FRUIT.—Domestic Green.—Apples of 
all kinds are in fair request, at prices rang- 
ing from $1 to $2 per bbl. Domestic 
Dried.—The demand for choice Apples is 
fair, while the low grades are dull and 
neglected. Peeled Peaches are firmly held; 
but the demand is light. Unpeele show 
no change, the demand being moderate. 
Cherries and Raspberries are in good de- 
mand, with an upward tendency in prices. 
Blackberries are without change. Plums 


are scarce and wanted at full figures. We 
quote: 
Apples, State........... a ddadcousles 3@ 5 
Apples, Western....... wddauceades - 3 @4 
Apples, Southern. ...............06- 8 @38 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 7 @10 
Peaches, — Saueted saeaet cco 8 @ OH 
BsORDerTIOG so ccccccccccccceseccece 5 @ 5% 
MIG diccaqcacaasea gaauexaadded -----15 @I16 
POTATOES. — The market remains 


steady with a moderate inquiry. We 


quote: 
Potatoes, Long Island.......... eee 2 25@8 00 
MU as cacdduteddecaddsadavecasded 2 75@3 00 


SEEDS.—For new Clover the demand 
is very moderate, and only for supe- 
rior grades, which are exceeding}y scarce, 
the receipts thus far proving very irregular 
in quality. 61¢@6% cents is bid for prime, 
while holders generally ask 6°4@7. A sale 
is reported of 150 bags ata private price; 
but only a small portion of this parce! was 
accepted. The offerings of Timothy are 
liberal; but there is little or no inquiry. 
$1.12 is bid, with $1.15@$1.20 asked. Flax 
is still in request, closing with $1.40 bid 
and $1 424 asked for limited parcels to ar- 
rive. Sales 20 cur-loads at $1.40@$1.41. 
The receipts are rapidly diminishing. 

SeannEIITInENirimmssaca:eeeeeeeeeenenial 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
Cora, per acre. 20 00 
be bas Potato, e 10 00 
“ “cc at, “ 9 00 
S “ Rye, Ss 10 00 
he « ‘Wheat, “ 15 00 
= ‘* Grass, top-dress, 
per acre, 10 00 


Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
Pee OF DIGG. os oo sc cecccsdac 87 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 35 00 
Lister Bros, Bone Flour......... 86 00@ : 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 3400@ 3650 
Lister Bros. Ground Bonuw....... 81 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 = 00 
«Acid Phosphate 30 
- “ Pure Bone Meal 33 
* ** Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 
Manhattan Blood Guano...... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
CHAS COP 1OGGD cccccs ccccces 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 


g 
s 





ECCT CEO CEC OTT COTE oe 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 85 00@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano, 33 00@ 42 00 
reer a Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 33 0(@ 4200 

uinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 00@ 3500 
ja Crude Fish (in bbls)... 17 00@ 20 00 

armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil. 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate... - 44 00 

High-grade a osphate... 39 00 

Imp. Acidulated osphates. .. 82 0c 

Ground Raw Bone..... aséeeeses 42 00 
NCI REN ae a 6cs 6 cncesaccccciee 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 83 0C@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
Plaster, per ton.........-cecees ow@ 960 
Nitrate of Potash (95 4 owe; c.), per ib. Bde. @ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash ( PS . c@4ec 
Muriate of Potash — P. i 2 c.@ 2c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib..........- 444c.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of a per Ib.... 444c.@ 5ige. 
Dried Blood, per 1 Widasaaneacane 24¢c.@3 « 
De Witte 8 ovcccccccceces 24c@8 ec 











J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. * dw@ 2 

J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... ona 
rr 00@ 45 00 
best fresh goods sirect from the im- 
orters at half the usual cost. Best plan 

terms free. 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
S ~ . 
EAS. orcortareest Company in Amprice 
ROB’T WELLS. B Vesey 8t., N. 

BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


TEAS, £0 Club Agents and large buyers. All 

P.-O, Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 

iporessing—Agsate ee sila iitats a induce- 

Bast wality W. pidere! ore 
wo Ea es 





ABEAD ALL THETIME. The very 
express barges paid. Quality guaranteed. New 
—The choicest in the world—Importers 
men time—send 
re. Box 1287 
288 North 
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CLOAK DEPARTMENT, 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


HAVE ON EXHIBITION THEIR 


FALL AND WINTER 


IMPORTATION OF 


PARIS DESICNS 


Cloth Sicillien, 
Silk, Fur-Trimmed, 


AND 
Fur Cloaks and Wraps. 
ELEGANT STYLES IN 
Opera Cloaks, 
Dinner and Reception Toilets, 
Promenade Suites, 
Carriage Costumes, etc. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


WOOLEN DEPARTMENT, 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 


have in Stock their Fall Importation of CHOICE 





STYLES in 
English and Scotch Suitings, 


Pantaloon Stuffs, 
Fancy Plaid Back 
and other Style Overcoatings, 
Box Cloths and English Kerseys, 
FOR DRIVING COATS, 
Choice Patterns in CASHMERE VESTINGS 
Broadcloths, 


Jassimeres, and Doeskins, 
FOR DRESS SUITS. 
Ulster Cloths, 
Ladies’ Cloths, for Costumes, 
Plain and Fancy Cloakings, 
for STREET, OPERA, and CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
Silk and Woolen Serges, 
Farmers’ Satin, etc., etc. 


AT LOW PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 
Financial, 


THE TRADE DOLLAR. 











SomE years since Congress authorized 
the coinage of a silver coin known and 
designated in the act asatrade dollar and 
weighing 420 grains troy. This dollar, by 
the act of February 12th, 1878, was, with 
the other silver coins of the United States, 
declared to be a legal tender, at its nominal 
value, ‘‘ for any amount not exceeding five 
dollars in any one payment.” By the joint 
resolution of July 22d, 1876, Congress pro- 
vided ‘‘ that the trade dollar shal! not here- 
after bea legal tender, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
limit from time to time the coinage there- 
of to such an amount as he may deem suf- 
ficient to meet the export demand for the 
same.” The object of coining this dollar 
was not to supply a coin for current use in 
this country; but simply to put silver bul- 
lion in sucha form as would facilitate its 
exportation, especially to China. It was, 
hence, called the trade dollar. It was sup- 
posed that the stamp of the Government as 
to its fineness and weight would make it 
an acceptable coin to the Chinese and that 
it would be used in the purchase of com- 
modities from them. Such proved to be 
the fact. 

These trade dollars have been coined to 
the amount of about $35,000,000, and of 
this amount about $30,000,000 have gone 
abroad, leaving some $5,000,000 in the 
hands of private owners in this country. 
These dollars, though each one of them 
weighs seven anda half grains more than 
the standard silver dollar, are not now a 


legal tender for any amount. Their value 
is only their bullion value, and this at the 
present price of silver is about ninety cents 
to the dollar. The banks will not take 
them on deposit and the Government will 
not receive them for any dues to it. Since 
the passage of the Silver Law the Govern- 
ment is in the singular position of refusing 
to take a 420-grain dollar, and yet enforcing 
the acceptance of a 412}-grain dollar, whose 
bullion value is less than that of the dollar 
it rejects. 

What shall the Government do? It 
seems to us that a fair and reasonable thing 
would be to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury, if he needs the authority, to ex- 
change, dollar for dollar, 41214-grain legal- 
tender dollars for 420-grain ‘‘ trade dol- 
lars.” The Government would lose noth- 
ing by so doing, since with every exchange 
of one of these dollars for the other it 
would gain seven and a half grains of sil- 
ver; and the holders of ‘“‘trade dollars” 
would get something which tbe law makes 
a legal tender and which they could there- 
fore use. There would be no danger that 
the ‘trade dollars” which have gone 
abroad would come back for such ex- 
change, since there would be no motive to 
send them here for this purpose and take 
dollars of less bullion value in exchange for 
them. The operation would be confined to 
the ‘‘trade dollars” in this country, and 
it would be, practically, purchasing silver 
bullion with the standard silver dollars. 

There ought to be some remedy for the 
anomalous position in which the ‘‘ trade 
dollar ” is placed under our present system 
of coinage legislation; and it isthe duty 
of the Government to find out what is the 
best remedy and then apply it. Tocoina 
silver dollar of 4124 grains and make ita 
legal tender,and at the same time coin 
another silver dollar of 420 grains and 
deny to it the legal-tender property, and 
thus treat it simply as so much silver bul- 
lion, is an incongruity in governmental 
action which ought to come to an end. 

nn 


BANE TAXES. 





A CORRESPONDENT Wishes us to inform 
him as to the taxes imposed upon the 
national banks. If he will turn to section 
8408 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, he will find that the General Govern- 
ment levies a tax of one-twenty-fourth of 
one per cent. each month on the average 
amount of deposits; also the same tax on 
the capital of the banks, and a tax of one- 
twelfth of one per cent. each month on the 
average amount of circu'ation, ‘‘including 
as circulation all certified checks aod all 
notes and other obligations calculated or 
intended to circulate or to be used as 
money.” Taxation by the states includes 
taxation for general state purposes and for 
municipal expenses in counties and cities, 
and is levied upon the banks by an assess- 
ment of their property. The amount of 
state taxation differs in different states, and 
is larger than that levied by the General 
Government and larger than that levied on 
an equal amount of property invested in any 
other form. The two systems of taxation 
put together make a heavy and unjust 
burden for the banks to bear; and this is 
one of the reasons why many of them 
have been reducing their capital and retir- 
ing a portion of their circulation. 

If our correspondent will also read the 
last annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, he will find that in 1877 the 
national banks paid to the General Gov- 
ernment a tax of $2,899,0387.09 on their 
circulation, of $3,445,252 74 on their de- 
posits, and of $654,636.96 on their capital; 
making an aggregate of $6,998,926.79 for 
that year, besides the taxes paid under 
state laws, which made a still larger aggre- 
gate. He will also find that the total 
federal tax of national banks from 1864 to 
1877, inclusively, amounts to $79,252,098.- 
75. He will still further find a table of 
federal and state taxes for 1875 and 1876, 
prepared by the Comptroller, and giving 
the rate of taxation upon the national 
banks in the leading cities of the Union. 
From this table we take several examples 
for 1876. 

The rate of taxation upon these banks 
in Albany was 6.6 per cent.; in New York, 


5.4 per cent.; in Chicago, 5.2 per cent.; 





in Cincinnati, 4.6 per cent.; in St. Louis, 


3.9 per cent., and in Baltimore, 3.2 per 
cent. This diversity of rate grows out of 
different rates of taxation in different cities. 
Take the sixteen leading cities included in 
the table, and the average tax, federal and 
state, upon the national banks in those cities 
would not be Jess than about four per cent. 
It requires but little wit to see that this isa 
huge tax burden for any business to bear. 
No other business or form of capital in 
the country is treated by law with equal 
severity. The banks have remonstrated 
and protested against the injustice of their 
taxation; yet the law has refused to relax 
its grasp upon them. It deals with them 
as if they were orgavizations to be fleeced 
and embarrassed, rather than be fostered 
by just and equal legislation, Their taxa- 
tion is kept up to the full rate of war times. 
We regard this treatment of the banks as 
both unjust and impolitic. 





REDEMPTION OF BANK-NOTES. 





OnE of the arguments of the anti-re- 
sumptionists is that the Government has 
not and cannot accumulate a sufficient 
amount of specie to redeem on demand the 
entire paper circulation of the country, 
which is nearly eight hundred millions of 
dollars. These gentlemen ought to know 
that the Government has undertaken no 
such task. What it proposes to do is to 
redeem its own notes, and for this purpose 
the Treasury has a specie reserve equal to 
more than fifty per cent. of these notes. 
‘The bank-notes, after the resumption of 
specie payment by the Government, will 
not cease to be redeemable in either legal- 
tender notes or specie. They are now so 
redeemable, and, under the law as it now 
stands, they will be thus redeemable after 
the 1st of next January. The Government 
has made no pledge to redeem these notes, 
unless the banks fail todoso. It simply 
guarantees their payment and holds in its 
hands the requisite security for this pur- 
pose. 

The effect upon bank-notes of making 
United States legal-tender notes par with 
specie, by which we mean gold, will be to 
place the former in the same condition, 
and that too without any direct redemp- 
tion of them by the Government. It does 
not take much wit to see that, if a legal 
tender note is redeemable in specie anda 
bank-note is redeemable in a legal-tender 
note, then the bank note will be commer- 
cially just as good as the legal-tender note 
Specie resumption will lift the whole paper 
circulation of the country to par; but it 
will not do so bya direct redemption of 
all that circulation by the Government. 
The holder of a bank-note will have no 
more claim upon the Government for its 
redemption than he now has. If he wants 
it redeemed, he will present it to the bank 
issuing it, or to a redeeming agency pro- 
vided for by law; and either legal-tender 
notes or specie will be available for the pur- 
pose, 

It is a little curious to observe that these 
anti-resumptiouvists should in one breath 
say that the Government has not and can- 
not accumulate specie enough to achieve 
the work of redemption, and that in the 
very next breath they propose to with- 
draw all the bank circulation, and substi- 
tute therefor an equal amount of green- 
backs, and thus make the Government 
directly responsible for redeeming all the 
paper circulation of the country. The 
meaning of their scheme, when we put its 
several propositions together, is that there 
shall be no redemption at all; and this 
means the permanent continuance of the 
paper-money system, pure and simple, 
without limit and without end and with 
all its well-known evils. This is the sort 
of financial entertainment to which the 
gentlemen of the Butler school invite the 
American people, and will give, if they 
can get votes enough to do it. 


THE GLASGOW BANE DIRECTORS. 








Tue authorities in Scotland have com- 
menced proceedings against the gentlemen 
in broadcloth who, as the directors and 
managers of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
have perpetrated one of the most stupen- 
dous frauds in the whole history of bank- 
ing. The report of the examining com- 
mittee shows that these managers deliber- 





ately cheated the stockholders and the 


general public by representing large sums 
as assets of the bank which had no exist- 
ence as such, by willfully understating the 
liabilities of the bank, and by a continued 
system of false balance-sheets. The fraud 
was kept up to the very time of the final 
collapse. Large dividends were paid when 
the bank was insolvent by about thirty 
millions of dollars; and several of the 
directors, knowing the rottenness of the 
concern and seeing the approaching catas- 
trophe, sold all their stock, at more than a 
hundred per cent. premium, to ignorant 
purchasers, who, besides losing all the pur- 
chase money, will, as it is estimated, have 
to pay an assessment of five times the 
nominal value of their shares, in order to 
meet the liabilities of the bank. 

We do not know precisely to what extent 
Scotch criminal law provides for the pun- 
ishment ofSsuch rascalities; yet it ought to 
be administered to the fullest degree of its 
severity. Scotchmen have hitherto boasted 
of their banking system as the best in the 
world. A system under which such a 
huge iniquity can be perpetrated and con- 
cealed for so long a time must have some- 
thing loose in its composition. Nothing of 
the kind would be possible under our ex- 
cellent National Banking Law, which so 
many ignoramuses and party demagogues 
are now denouncing. Our national sys- 
tem of banking, taken in connection with 
the guaranties and supervision that form a 
part of it, is the best that the country ever 
had, if not the best in the world. 

——<—$<——— re 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS remains substantially in the 
same condition as at the date of our last 
review. The home trade in nearly all de- 
partments is good and well up to the best 
September average. Prices of all kinds of 
merchandise and manufactures are steady, 
with the demand sufficient to prevent any 
material accumulation of stocks. The ex- 
port trade has recovered somewhat from 
the effect of the financial troubles in En- 
gland, and the movement for this week 
shows a considerable increase over that of 
the previous one. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The total 
(exclusive of specie) exporis from tbis port 
for the week amounted to $7,455,995, being 
$597,089 in excess of those of the previous 
week, 

The total imports were $4,539,773, of 
which $1,278,369 were dry goods and $3,- 
261,404 general merchandise, 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $239 521,759; aguinst $270,969,- 
700 for the same period lust year anu $237,- 
628,548 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist, this year, were $282,942,869, 
against $228,435,890 forthe same period 
last year and $213,770,440 in 1876. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
APPLICATION OF PAYMENTS.—Where a 
person owes another several distinct debts, 
he has the right to choose which debt he 
will pay first; and where at the time of 
payment he expressly directs what appli- 
cation is to be made of the payment the 
creditor, if he retains the money, is bound 
to appropriate it, as was directed by the 
debtor.—Stewart vs. Hopkins, Sup. Ct., 
Ohio. 

Promissory Notes.—The maker of a 
promissory note indorsed in blank and ac- 
quired bythe holder before its maturity 
cannot resist the payment of the note on 
the ground that the holder is not the real 
owner, unless he alleges that he has good 
defenses or claims against the real owner, 
and an agent in whose hands a note is 
placed for collection may sue on it in his 
own name.—Klein vs. Buckner, Sup. Ct., 
La. 

Banks.—The case of the National Bank 
of Commerce against the defunct Nationa) 
Bank of the State of Missouri, recently de- 
cided in favor of the plaintiff, has been 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Lanp Grants.—A dispatch from Omaha 
states that the U. 8. Circuit Court of Ne- 
braska has rendered a decision in favor of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, reversing the 
recent decision of Secretary Schurz in re- 
gard to Pacific Railroad lands. This in- 


sures a speedy removal of the question to 





the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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RIGHTS WHICH ARE PARAMOUNT TO 
OwneErsorp.—Personal property situated 
upon distillery premises and employed in 
the business of illicit distilling is subject 
to forfeiture of ownership. Neither the 
owner of such property nor his mortgagee, 
though innocent of any participation in the 
fraudulent use of such property, can assert 
a claim thereto paramount to the rights of 
the United States, in proceedings for the 
condemnation of the same.—United States 
vs. R. Hatfield, claimant, U. 8. District 
Court, Eastern District, Wis. 

LANLORD’s Lren.—A landlord having a 
lien on crops grown on leased premises for 
rent of the current year may maintain an 
action against a third person who appro- 
priates such crops to his own use, whereby 
the landlord is deprived of his rent.—Laven- 
der vs. Hall, Supreme Court, Ala. 

NaTIONAL Bank.—A state court has 
jurisdiction of an action brought by one 
paying usurious interest to a national bank 
to recover back twice the interest, as pro- 
vided by the National Banking Law.— 
Bletz vs. Columbia National Bank, Su- 
preme Court, Pa. 

PuRCHASE BY SAMPLE.—Where a pur- 
chaser of wheat by sample, on the arrival 
cf one car-load, hastily examined it, saying 
“Tt will do,” it was held that he was not 
thereby concluded from rejecting loads 
subsequently arriving under the same con- 
tract.—Hubbard vs. George, Supreme 
Court, Ill. 

MONEY MARKET.—Money was in 
good supply all the week. The demand 
was not very active and was met at about 
6 per cent.on stock collateral, with exceptions 
at 5 to 4 percent. Loans on Governments 
ruled at 3 to 4 per cent., the market closing 
on Saturday quiet and easy. We quote 
firat-class endorsed notes of short date at 
5 to 51g per cent.; four months at 5} to 6 
per cent.; and good single names, 4 to 6 
months torun, at 6144 to 74 per cent, 

LONDON MARKET.—Advices report 
@ much better feeling. No change was 
made in the Bank of England rate of dis- 
count. Consols were aciive, but feverish, 
closing at 944 to 94 3-16. United States 
bonds were irregular, closing lower. Amer 
ican railway securities declined. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was strong all 
through the weck, in consequence of the 
scarcity of grain and cotton bills; and the 
rates were gradually advanced, closing on 
Saturday at 4.814$@4.82 for long and 4.874@ 
4.88 for demand bills. 

New York Exchange was quoted on 
Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Charleston, plentiful, buying 5-16@} dis- 
count, selling 144@par; New Orleans, com- 
mercial, }@5-16 discount, bank 4 discount; 
St. Louis, par; Chicago, par to 25 prem.; 
and Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The London market for sil- 
ver advanced to 49}, and the price rules 
correspondingly higher here. The bullion 
value of the 412!¢-grain dollar is now 
$0.8391 gold. We quote: 


Bar Stlver (@OlG)...... — cecccce.ccccccce 107 108% 
Trade Dollars (currency) .......... .... 98 98% 
Halves and Quarters......... gewddenuee 9» 9934 
Dimes and Half Dimes......,.......0..+- 9814 99 


GOLD was dull and weak. The premium 
declined to $ on Thursday and remained at 
that figure up to the close on Saturday. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange was generally active, and 
occasionally the dealings were quite ani- 
mated and buoyant. The support of the 
market, however, comes mostly from a few 
professional operators and prices fluctuate 
according as the orders are to buy or sell. 
At the opening prices fell off 4 to 2 per 
cent.; but speedily recovered, and, except 
for the coal stocks, which were heavy, the 
general list advanced. Western Union 
was actively dealt in, and the price was 
nearly 12 points higher, under rumors that 
the surplus was to be capitalized and the 
stock raised to $50,000,000 by means of a 
stock dividend among the shareholders. 
Toward the closethe Western shares, espe- 
cially Northwest and Lake Shore, were 
Prominent in the dealings and recorded 
av advance of 1 to 8 per cent. New York 
Central and Rock Island were also largely 
dealt in and were strong and higher. In 
the late dealings there was a considerable 
reaction in the general list from the high- 
est point of the wek, though the market 
finally closed strong at or near the best 
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The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 





Open. High- Low= Clos- 
ing. eat. est. im, 
Albany and Susquebanna.. — _ _ 79% 
All. and Pac, Tel.,.. .....++00 2654 26% 26% reed 
Chicago and Northwestern. 40% 41% 39% 40% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 714 73 0% 12 
C., BR. 1., and Pacitic. +. 115 1b OAC 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..10)4% 0% 109% 110% 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 4% 4% 4% 4% 
C., C., C., and I.. 31 3L% Bh 31% 
Cleveland and Pittsburab. 81% = 82 81X = 8 
Chicago and Alton..... ..... 30 80 80 80 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... - _ 102 
Consolidation Coes cocce - - 25 
CODCOD. 2000000. Messcrcccccces 25 25 28 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 500% 51% 48% 00% 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 64% «646 48K 
Express—Adams..... ....... 109 10 109 108 
American.. ..... - - - 43 
United States..... — - _ 48 
Wells, Fargo & Co, — - _ 964 
Hrie..... secetoceccoceccooce- cos 2 2k 11k Wk 
Harlem _ _ - 136 
Han. and 8t. Joseph . Mk MX My 14% 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pret. . 8 39 87% 38% 
Dlinois Central... ...........6+ 17% 78% 77 11% 
Kansas Pacific...........,.... 8% «105 8% 10% 
Lake Shore.........0+..c.0. 008 Oi 69K OB OD 
MichiganCentral..... ....... 68 6G 8 it) 
Morris and Essex...........++ 80% Sl 19% 81 
Mil,and St.Paul .. ..... .80% 313 2% 31% 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pf. cose 66 sy SOtC«G 
N, Y. Central.............. 310% 24 MOK 112% 
N.J. Central, «ss eee ie ae) 64 265 28% 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hart..... -- - - 158 
Ohio and Miss......... wat 7 1% 1 
Ontario Silver.........6.66 6. 40 40% «8640 40% 
Pacific Math. ... 0 | .......06 16 16% 15% 16 
PERRER. cccsccocces ..ccccene = - - 120 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne., 97 wv GK WK 
Ren. and Saratoga .......... -- - - 9X 
Quicksilver... — ......065 sees - - - 125% 
Quicksilver, pref...... munes ood _ - 32 
8t.L., fron Mtn . .......... 12% 12% 10% ll 
St. Louls, K.C., & N... 6.06. — - - 4% 
St. Louis, K.C., & N., pfd... 20% 20% 20% 20X% 
St. Louis & San F., epi 3% 8x 3% 346 
Wabash, ......ce00008 byes ” 19% 19% = 18 sd 
Union Pacific..........ssees-- 66% «66% | 66 66% 
Western Union Telegraph., 90 100 8834 98% 
M., K., and Texas............ 3% 4% 3% 4% 


A contract has been signed by which the 


| Denverand Rio Grande Railroad was leased 


to the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé 
Railroad for thirty years. All unfriendiy 
litigation will be dropped at once. The 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad is to be 
paid 48 per cent. of the gross earnings, the 
proportion to be reduced 1 per cent. per 
annum for six years. From the seventh to 
the fourteenth year 37 percent. will be 
paid. The lease goes into operation De- 
cember Ist. All future extensions are to be 
of athree-feet gauge, and a line is to be 
built to the San Juan silver mines and 
through the Grand Cafion of Arkansas, so 
as eventually to form a connecting link 
with and get possession of the Kansas and 
Pacific Railroad. By this arrangement 
one of the feeders of the Western pool 
which Jay Gould was anxious to control 
is removed from bis influence. 

A telegram from Leavenworth, Kansas, 
to the Kansas Pacific Railway headquarters 
here says that Sylvester T. Smith, auditor 
of the Kansas Pacific Railroad under the 
late receivers, has been appointed receiver 
of that road by the United States Court, 
vice Carlos 8. Greeley, resigned, and H. 
Villard, removed. The appointment of Mr. 
Smith was made in pursuance of a request 
to the Court, signed by A. L. Williams, 
attorney for the Kans»s Pacific Railway, 
Messrs. Hitchcock, Lubeke, and Player, 
solicitors for the complainants, Wallace 
Pratt, attorney for the Denver extension 
bondholders, and T. A. Hurd, attorney for 
Adolphus Meier, constituting all the repre- 
sentatives of the complainants and defend- 
ants in the case. 

The Union and Central Pacific Railroads 
have completed arrangements with all the 
Eastern lines by which California freights 
will be loaded separate in full car-loads, and 
cars run through with but one transfer- 
This, in connection with the recent change 
of schedule on the Pacific railroads, gaining 
two days in time of delivery of freights at 
San Francisco, will enable shippers to re- 
ceive property shipped from any point East 
in fourteen days, instead of eighteen to 
twenty-tive, as heretofore. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing statement of the business of all the 
lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
papy eust of Pittsburgh and Erie for Sep- 
tember, 1878, as compared with the same 
month in 1877, shows 


A decrease in gross earnings Of............... $147,762 
A decrease in expenses Of............. cccseee 15,242 
A decrease in net earnings of...,......... $132,520 


The nine months of 1878, as compared 
with same period in 1877, show 


An increase in gross earnings of............. 
A decrease in expenses Of........6000.ceecceee 


An increase in net earnings Of.,,....., «+ $1,868,202 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for 
the nine months of 1878 show a deficiency 
in meeting all liabilities of $391,062, being 
a gain over the same period in 1877 of 
$225,964. 

The following shows the gross earnings 
of the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
Railroad for the month of August: 


NA gacektahadawngienssd. Uedbibieadavand.éteeaede $871,234 41 
Dnaca: = scetusaanevidectesd- dnckadsasinntons 754,591 99 
IMCTOREC.......ccccccccstoccecccecccccccoce . $116,636 42 


And the following for the first five months 
of the fiscal year: 


MUU edcnutenacassnencceccessqcatcovsnenceeese . $3,619,756 77 
WINNS denccdcedncccgseaseetaeeeees: caceceascceess 3,075,080 24 
EROROGRD ...0ccécca-ceebedces Shdescesceee.< $544,676 52 


The financial exhibit of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad is reported as follows: 


Receipts . ...... 
Expenditures . 
Surplus for the year, after deducting 

dividends at 8 per cent., etc............ 
Potal SUPPlUs...ccccccec.ce cece reece aeeee 





59,877 16 
2,425,060 42 


RAILROAD BONDS were in good de. 
mand. St. Paul consolidated S, F. ruse to 
964; Canada Southern ists to 73%; 
C.,C., and I, C. 1sts to 51, do 2ds to 14}; 
Alton and Terre Haute 2ds preferred to 66, 
and do. incomes to 26. Chicago and North- 
western consolidated gold coupons declined 
to 1017g. Sales of South Pacific 1st were 
made at 854@85. C., C., C., and I. 1stssold 
at 1114, do. consolidated at 874; Rock Island 
6s at 1091¢; Erie 2ds at 103}, do. 5ths at 
108}; Detroit, Monroe, and Toledo Ists at 
10834 ; Fort Wayne Ists at 1214, and do, 2ds 
at 116}. 

STATE BONDS were unusually dull. 
Louisiana consols sold at 73%,@7414; Mis 
souris at 105 for 6s of 1886, 10514 for 6s of 
1887, and 106} for 6s of 1888, District of 
Columbia 3-658 at 7734. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were rather 
quiet. There was a good investment de- 
mand for the 5s and 6s, because they are 
relatively cheaper than the 4-per-cents. 
The subscriptions to the 4-per-cents. at the 
Treasury were very light. The closing quo- 
tations were as follows: 


Rid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes - 119% 119% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 107% 108 
United States sixes, 1881,coupon. .. Wik 108 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 102% 108 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon .. .. 102% 103 
United States sixes, 1867, registered. 105% 105% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon...... 106% 105K 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 107 10844 
United States sixes, 188, coupon..... 107K 108 34 
United States ten-forties, registered... 105% 106% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 106 106% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.... 1043 10436 
United States fives, 1581, coupon....... 105% 105% 
United States 4}4s, 1891, registered..., 1034 103% 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon........ 108% 103% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... %% 100 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 9% 10 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $348,714,600 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,808,400 in United States 
bonds to secure public deposits. United 
States bonds deposited on account of sub- 
scriptions to the four-per-cent. loan, $5, - 
037,600. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, $538,700. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $513 950. Na- 
tional bank circulation outstanding—cur- 
rency notes, $321,008,820; gold notes, $1,- 
452,920. Receipts of national bank-notes 
for the week, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year: 


1877. 1878. 
Now York, ......cecceeeeee.. $799,008 $224,000 
BOGUOn 00. ceereececeeeeees 1,788 ,000 1,329,000 
Philadelphia .......+.+++..6 807,000 65,000 
Miscellaneous... ... ...++- 1,068,000 429.000 
Total receipts . .....83,962,000 $2,037,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT is very 
favorable, showing a large increase in 
specie and deposits, with a considerable 
decrease in loans. The banks gained 
$2,808,275 in surplus reserve, and now 
hold $7,049,025 above legal re yuirements, 
against $8,095,325 a year ago. 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 


October 26th. Compartaons, 
LOQDB ..,..-2.seeeeeers oe -8245,108,400 Dec... $1,484,700 
Specie. ...000 ...cccereccccee 19,860,500 Inc. 4,312,700 
Legal-tenders..........+++++ 39,962,500 Dec. 766,600 
Total reserve...... ......+ . 59,823,000 Inc.... 3,546,100 
DORON. .. ccccccccccceseccce 211,095,700 Inc 2,952,100 
Reserve required... . 52,774,115 Ine... 738,025 
BIEBise cccccccccsccce 1. 00 7,048,825 Inc.. 2,808,075 
Circulation..........sseeee..0 19,889,700 Inc... 288,500 


It has been the practice of the Treasurer 
ever sioce the organization of national 
panks to permit them, in making up cap- 
ital subject to duty, todeduct United States 
bonds at their face value. The —-, 





General has lately sent to the Secretary of 
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the Trexsury an opinion, in regard to the 
law of taxation of national banks which 
overrules a former opinion, and permits 
the banks to deduct the amount invested in 
United States bonds—not only for their face 
value, but with the premium added. It is 
said by officers that this will have the effect 
of reopening some fifty thousand assess- 
ments made by tbe Treasurer since the 
a ofthe National Banking Act, and a 

arge amount uf money will be required to 
refund erroneous duties collected from 
banks under the previous rulings. 

The total amount of tax collected by the 
Treasurer from national banks since 1864 
is about $6,000,000, and it is estimated 
that fully $2,000,000 of that sum has been 
collected in excess of the amount accrued 
under the last opinion of the Attorney- 
General. Section 5,218, Revised Statutes, 
provides that ‘‘in all cases where an asso- 
ciation has paid or may pay in excess of 
what may be or hus been found due from 
it, on account of the duty required to be 
paid to the Treasurer of the United States, 
the association may state an account there- 
for, which, on being certified by the 
Treasurer of the United States and found 
correct by the First Controller of the Treas- 
ury, shall be refunded in the ordinary 
manner by warrant on the Treasury.” 
The Treasurer, however, will not assume 
the responsibility of performing any act 
looking to refunding the excess collected 
until the matter is further examined or 
passed upon by judicial or legislative 
authority, thougb future assessments upon 
national banks will be based upon the 
mr of the Attorvey-G on last given. 


What Shall we do 0 with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as w which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,” “Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,’’* Sixes of 1881” (second and third serics), and 
“Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there isa Jarge demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth editionof ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
designed to answer all questions tn regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKER# ues men IN GOVERN- 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


69 WALL STREET, New York, 
issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 
dollars, for use in the United States ana adjacent 
countries, and in pounds sterling, fur use in any 
part of the world. 

Application for Credits may be madeto the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


A GOOD PLAN 


The most he pene plan for pene in stocks is 
that of unitlr ng ca tal of various came y combining 
or pooling the or = of thousands ot customers and 
using them as one mighty whole. which hys been done 
80 a eg by + Lawrence & Qo., Bankers, 
657 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. By this co- -operative 
System each investor z placed on an equal footing 
with the largest operator, and profits are aivided pro 
rata among shareholders every 30 days. An in- 
vestment of $10 would pay $50, making 5 per cent. on 
the stock during the month. $25 would return $150, 
or 6 per cent.; $100 would make $1,000, or 10 per cent. 
and s0 On, according tothe market. Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, June 29th, says ** The combi- 
nation method of operating in stocks is the most 
successful ever adopted.” 

The Baptist Weekly for September 26th, 1878. says 

the combination system large rofits, are 

made in short periods. $15 would make $75, or 5 per 

cent ; $50 pays $350, or 7 per cent.; $100 makes $1,00u, 

or 10 per cont. on the stock during the month, ac- 
cording to Ger — 

ri) 20th, says: “Our editor 


L 

made a net rotit oF abr. 25 on an investment of 8) 
in one of Mesers. Lawrence & Co.’s combinations.” 
The firm’s new circular (copyrighted and sent free) 
contains “two unerring rules for success in stock 
qpeeations "and explains everything. All kinds of 
Stock and Bonds wan New Government Loan 
Pg vo Best references. Address LAWKENCE & 

KERS AND BROKERS, 57 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 


NEW YOR SAVINGS BANK, corner 8th 
Ave, and M4th Street. Interest commenting from 
the Ist of ek month. Assets, $3,519,126.16. sur 


plus, $518,413. 
RICHARD H. aaa President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFYF, Secretary 


THE AMERICAN mageene NATIONAL BANK, } 
NEW York, Oct. Isth, 1878. § 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
bank have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE PEB CENT., free of taxes, payable on and 
after the Ist ony of November, proximo. The trans- 
fer books will close ° ve and reopen on the 2d of 
November. LONT CLARKE, Cashier. — 
q rofits on 1 10 da 8’ igvecimens, of $100 
$1300 "5 2 in Western Union, October 2: $100 
Prop rtional bee every week on Stock = ore" of 


omen 1 Reports and Circulars Free. dress 
T. PoTTsR WIGHT & Co., Bankers, is Wall Se” N. Y. 























Lanes sums of money have been made in Wall 
Street by persons sbrewd eno ape tts to invest ae the 
riabt A The old house of A Frothingham & 
Co., brokers, 12 Wall Street, New York, is entitled to 
absolute confidence. Their customers are frequent- 

La returns. Send for their Finan- 
aa ree. 











Commercial, 


THE MAN OF THE POLITICAL 
ECONOMIST. 


Tuk body and the mind of a man, for 
the purposes of political economy—which 
is simply the science of wealth, including 
production, consumption, and exchange— 
are, for the most part, contemplated asa 
piece of machinery, having the power of 
production and at the same time costing 
something to produce it and keep it run- 
ping and then to replace it when it is worn 
out. If unconscious and unintelligent ma- 
chines could be invented to take the place 
of men, to do the same work and do it as 
well, then they would be a complete sub- 
stitute for human labor, by answering the 
same purpose, So fur as they are used in 
production they are a substitute—not, in- 
deed, dispensing with such labor altogether; 
but greatly abridging the quantity neces- 
sary for a given amount of production, 
and, hence, they are very properly called 
labor-saviog machines. The primitive ma- 
chine is the laborer himself, and the sec- 
ondary one simply increases the power of 
this machine and makes it more effective. 
The former works better and faster because 
it works with the latter. 

The first cost of producing a laborer is 
equal to the whole amount of his consump- 
tion and the attention and care necessary to 
his preservation, from the day of his birth 
up to the period when he begins to be pro- 
ductive. All this outlay is for the time be- 
ing pure consumption—a dead loss, with 
no equivalent return. What is its amount? 
Mr. Wells estimates the average cost of a 
human being in England when fifteen 
years old to be $800, allowing nothing for 
education and charging po interest on 
the investment; and at eighteen years of 
age be puts the cost at $1,500, including 
interest and all expenditures. Society, 
then, pays this sum for the purpose of rear- 
ing an individual up to the age of eighteen. 
Other statisticians give different figures. 
All such calculations must, of course, be 
only approximately correct; yet they all 
set forth the general fact that the laborer 
must live for a considerable period upon 
the accumulated capital of society before 
he can become a contributor to this capi- 
tal. Half of his lifetime, for an average, 
is spent in consumption and preparation. 
There is no kind of power that grows so 
slowly as human power or that needs so 
much care before it can become productive 
power. 

When, however, the laborer has reached 
the point of contribution, as well as con- 
sumption, and ceases to be a mere tax upon 
the labor of others, then he assumes the 
double character of a producer and con- 
sumer. What he consumes is the cost 
which society pays for his labor; and what 
he producesin the way of meeting any of 
the wants of society is the return which be 
mukes for this cost. If the two are just 
equal, then he is a dead loss to the world 
by the whole amount of the first cost. If, 
on the other hand, he pays back the whole 
of this first cost by production, with the ad- 
dition of a surplus beyond consumption 
while he isa producer, or if, living to old 
age, the aggregate of his production exceeds 
his consumption, then the world is eco- 
nomically so much the gainer by his ex- 
istence. He has added more to its wealth 
than he has taken from it. Reverse these 
suppositions, and let the excess be on the 
side of consumption, and the world is so 
much the loser by his having livedinit. He 
does not pay his way; and, if an account 
current were kept with him, it would show 
him to have lived and died in debt to man- 
kind. 

The very lowest ambition which is at all 
decent is that which seeks to render an 
equivalent for existing among men, thus 
avoiding the ignoble position of imposing 
a constant tax upon society by living upon 
the labor of others and yet paying back 
nothing for it. The economical value of a 
labor-saving machine consists in what can 
be done with it. “If it costs more to pro- 
duce it and keep it running than it is 

worth, then it is of no value. So,if a 
human being costs the world more than he 
gives to the world, or if his existence is 
all coat, then, economically considered, he 











is of no value. Heis worse than useless 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


by being a tax upon others. Society loses 
nothing, but rather gets rid of a burden, 
when he dies. Misfortune, disease, bodily 
infirmities, and constitutional defects con- 
sign a considerable number of persons to 
this condition and make them properly 
objects of charity; but when men volun- 
tarily consign themselves to it by indo- 
lence or crime they are justly the objects 
of human contempt. Political economy 
has no tears to shed when they quit the 
world. Their last breath is the only thing 
for which it is thankful. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue feature of the week has been the 
failure of Dodd, Brown & Co., the largest 
dry goods house in St. Louis and the largest 
but one in the country outside of New 
York. The estimated liabilities of the firm 
are about $1,500,000, and as yet there is no 
data whatever on which to base an estimate 
of the essets and probable dividend. The 
amount of liabilities of the firm to commis- 
sion concerns of this city will amount to 
slightly over a half million, and to Messrs. 
H. B. Claflin & Co., jobbers, to about $100,- 
000, making the to’al amount of indebted- 
ness to merchants in this city of about 
$600,000 outside of the secured indebted- 
ness, which amounts to about $60,000. 

The business of the week has been light 
with both agents and jobbers. The con 
tinued mildness of the weather has some- 
thing to do with the prevailing inactivity; 
but it is already time to expect a season of 
quiet, and the present condition of trade 
will compare very favorably with the same 
period of the season in former years. 

Cotton goods were witbout any general 
demand, though a fairly sutisfactory move- 
ment has been in progress. Stocks con- 
tinue in excellent shape and prices are 
generally firm. 

The export movement for the week has 
been as follows: From this port, 940 pack- 
ages; from Boston, 2,752 packages; and 
other ports, 184 packages; making in all 
8,826 packages; and for the expired por- 
tion of the year a total of 106,949 packages, 
valued at $6 730,389, compared with 99,- 
301 packages, valued at $6 758,945, for the 
same time in 1877, and 80,528 packages, val- 
ued at $6,262,256, for the same time in 
1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings bave been 
rather quiet as to new business, while the 
deliveries in execution of back orders made 
up a fair total for the week. 

Bleached goods were in limited request. 
The supply is still in very good shape, 
though there is now some accumulation 
abead of the current demand. 

Cotton flannels were in good request and 
the production of all the leading makes is 
well cared for. 

Corset jeans were quiet except for winter 
colors, which were taken in small lots for 
reassortments. 

Ginghams continue in lessened request. 
Stocks are very small and the production 
of dress styles and bourettes is ended for the 
season, 

Print-cloths were in better demand, and 
the market closed steady to strong at 3c. 
cash for 64x64 cloths and 3c. cash for 
56x60. 

Prints generally were quiet, though a 
light demand prevailed for small lots of 
very desirable work. 

Dress Goons were without special activ- 
ity. Some very desirable styles and quali- 
ties in fancies and staples were taken in 


— lots; but the general demand was 
slack. 

Woolen goods were irregular and the 
total movement light. The unseasonable 
weather is responsible for some portion of 
the dullness, though at this time of year it 
is not usual to expect a very lively trade. 

Fancy cassimeres were quiet. Some 
agents are already exhibiting full lines of 
samples of light-weight goods and some 
orders have been given thus early in the 
season. 

Worsted coatings were in fair request 
for small selections of heavy weights. 
Spring weights are’ exhibited by some 
agents, and some large orders were taken 
for account of the clothing trade. 

Cloakings were in good demand, and new 
sales, together with deliveries on back 
orders, made up a fair business. 

Overcoatings were in moderate request 
for light selections of rough styles. 

Satinets were quiet. 

Flannels and blankets were in light de- 
mand, The mild weather prevents any 
active demand. 

Foreign 7. were without special 
movement. The clearing-out sale of the 
importations of Benkard & Hutton was the 
principal event of the week. The attend- 
ance was large, the bidding spirited, and 
the prices fairly satisfactory. Outside of 





this sale the request for dress goods was 
very light. Silks were quiet. 

The imports of the week amounted to 
$889,327, and the total thrown on the mar- 
ket $1,172,705. 


LONDON AND PARIS 
NOVELTIES 


in LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S FANCY COTTON 
MERINO, CASHMERE, and ALL-WOOL 


HOSIERY. 


Also ELEGANT and EXCLUSIVE STYLES in 
LISLE-THREAD, SPUN and PURE SILK 
HOSE, anda VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


Underwear 


in FINE MERINO, CASHMERE, ALL-WOOL, 
SILK, etc. ALL the VARIOUS GRADES and 


LES. 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


AT Stewart& Co 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th STS. 


JAMES McCKEERY & CO, 


Broadway and 11th Street. 


CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 


HAVE JUST necerEe F LARGE CONSIGN- 


INDIA SHAWLS, 


NEWER IN DESIGN AND COLORING THAN 
KVER OFFERED BEFORE IN THIS CITY, 


HANDSOME VALLEY 
CASHMERE SHAWLS 


from $100 to $200. 


LITERARY. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE.—The manifold 
exceliences of last season’s issue of the “ Artificial 
Flower Guide ” extorted trom us the warmest praise. 
We now find that eventnat splendid number was 
but an ordinary affair when compared with the pub- 
Jication for this Spring. 

Among its contents will be found articles upon 
“The Manufacture of Artificial Flowers,” ‘ The 
Ostrich and its Feathers,” *“ Bridal Flowers and 
their Significance,” “ The Veil in the Bridal,” ‘ Bou- 
quets for Table Ornaments,” “ Baskets of Cut Flow- 
ers,” “ Artificial Fruite ” etc., etc. Bome Of these 
are admirably written treatises, abounding in elo- 
quent poetic quotations, and ure as rep with 
information as their diction is graceful. From the 
rich stores of their genius the engraver and the 
poet have both made lavish contributions. ‘'wenty- 
six finely saareces cuts adorn the various pages, the 
whole constituting a work of such usetul and pleas- 
ing qualities that we cannot see how any lady of 
taste and rednement, having once become the owner 
of the “Guide,” could be induced tor its 
possession. Certainly every such lady should obtain 
a 

















copy. 

lt 4 a daring thing to say, but the cunning handi- 
work of man has at last eclipsed the glories of Dame 
Nature herself—has made ber an unwilling captive— 
in the production of flowers and plants undistin- 
guishable from the genuine, while at the same time 
approaching to imperishability and needing no at- 
tention whatever, 

The “Guide” ts published by the Parisian Flower 
Company, 28 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Price, 0 cents.— Brooklyn Times, April Ith, 1878. 


ARISIAN 


FLOWER CO. 
NOVELTIES 


in Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, Bridal Appointments 
and Veils, Floral Garnitures for Bail and 
Evening Costumes, and Mourning Flowers 
in the most recherché designs, 


‘“ARRANCED TO ORDER.” 


JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical Leat Plants and Bouquets, “a 
specialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a dis- 
count. Orders by mai) receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


66 og. ae H ” 
The Artificial Flower Guide, 
Mailed upon Application. 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 

28 KE. l4th S8t., 4 doors west of University Place, N. Y. 

1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


“{, SULIBERGER, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
8th Avenue and 23d Street, 


will offer this week the greatest bargains ever 
known in 


DRESS GOODS. 


7% pes. Plaids, cloth effects, 6 cents a yard, reduced 
from 15 cents. 


275 pes. Ethal Plaid, something new, 10 cts., reduced 
from 2 cts. 





cs. Matelasses, in all the new shades, 13 cts. 
=e reduced from 25 cts. ; 


215 pes. French Cashmere, 15 cts., reduced from 23c. 


3%5 “ Royal Poplin, aad - 2c. 

175 ** Silk, finest damasse, 20 cts., o 30c. 

325 4“ French damasses, in new designs, at 25 cts., 
worth 35 cts. 


12% “ All-wool Matelasses, oniy 37\c., worth 75c. 
SILKS. 
A splendid line of Colored Dress Silks, all shades, 
85 cents per yard. 
An elegant line of Colored Dress Silks, extra heavy, 
$1.25 a yard. 


Yard-wide extra heavy black Gros Grain Cloaki 
Silk, $3.75 per yard. Worth $6.00. 


Special Bargains in Cloaks and Suits. 





[October 31, 1878. 


JOHNSON BROS. & 6O., 


IMPORTERS AND MANOFACTORERS. 








WHOLESALE HOUSE 


600 & 6023 Broadwa \34 O36 Ei oath 
"4 r 
Key Pome” 


East 14th 'St., 
nion Square, N. Y. 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EX- 
TRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Feltand Velvet Hats 
and Bonnets, English and American Straw 
Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, Sat- 
ins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools, 
and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy 
Goods, etc. 


Catalogues and Samples Sent on Application, 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 
The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, cor. Ninth St., 
ARE RECEIVING DAILY 


Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Galloons. 


Also an elegant assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER CLOAKS, 


in new designs and trimmings, with 
CLOAKING MATERIALS for sale by the yard. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING 
in great varieties and at prices aslow if not lower 
than any in the city. 
INFANTS’ SLIPS AND ROBES. 
INFANTS’ SHORT DRESSES, 
EMBROIDERED FLANNELS, 
LACE AND VELVET CAPS AND BASKETS, 
made and to order. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
MISSES’ CLOAKS AND DRESSES 


in entirely new designs. Also SCHOOL CLOAKS 
for Children at very low prices. 


DRESSMAKING. 


We would call special attention to our DRESS- 
MAKING DEPARTMEN '. Our styles are the very 
latest, our artists the most competent, and our 
erage ap sensenaie as any first-class dressmaking 
in the city. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, cor. Ninth. 


Fine Millinery. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 














WE OFFER 


100 PIKCES SILK PLUSHES | 
DESIRABLE SHADES, such | xs L 25 
as Wines, cium, Browns, ' e r) 
. Cardinals, nks, 
White, ete. ) PER YARD. 


500 PIECES SILK BONNET VELVETS, 
JUST LANDED, ALL THE CHOICE SHADES, 


$1.25 AND $1.50. 


Another line at 75c., 85c., $1. 


120 PIECES BLACK SILK BONNET 
VELVETS, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 per yard, up. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


75 pieces, at We., $1, $1.05, $1.10, $1.20, $1.25, $1.35, up, 
THE BEST FOR THE MONEY OFFERED 
IN YEARS. 

LINE OF DAMASSE SILKS at #1, $1.55 PER YARD, 


OUR BONNET ROOM. 


NEW GOODS DELIVERED DAILY. 
THERE IS NO STOCK IN THIS CITY TO COM- 
PARE WITH OURS. COME AND SEE. 

100 TRIMMED FELT, VELVET, and PLUSH 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


AT $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, UP. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION. 


FEATHERS. 


HACKLE-BEADED BREASTS, lic., 20c., 25c., 75c. 
GREBE AND PBACOCK BREASTS, 25c. to $1.50. 
FANCY WINGS, dc., 6c., 10c., to 35¢c. 
BLACK AND COLORED OSTRICH TIPS 
l5c., 200., 25c., to 75c. for bunch of three. 
GOOD QUALITY AND RICH COLORS. 





FLOWERS, MONTURES, CLUSTERS, Etc. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


giving full list of goods contained in our 52 Depart- 
ments sent upon receipt of postage (5c.). 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


promptly attended to. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311. 311% GRAND 8T.; 





66, 58,60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STRHET.Y 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, October 28th, 1378. 
PRINTS. 

Albion..... ....... 6 |Mallory........... 6 
Aliens........ wes ae a 6 
‘American.....+-++« 6 |Merrimack, D...... 6 
Arnold .........-.. 6 |Oriental........... 6 
Cocheco, L......++ He Pacific ....... 6 
Dunnells........-. Richmond.. 6 
Freeman., ......- ay, Simpson's Mourn’g 6 
Garner &Co...... 6 jSprague........... 5% 
Gloucester........ 584]Wamsutta........ 45% 
Hamilton......... 6 |Washington....... 6 











HIATtel .. cc cccscces 

GINGHAMS. 
eee.....--- 944 |Lancaster....... ee 
Belfast .......... i Namaske -- 84g 
Bates....... Renfrew .. <ece@ 
Glasgow.......... 3 Southwark........ ve 4 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 











Atlantic, A, 4-4 7¢)Lawrence, LuL...... 64 
o"H 447) sie 
“ Pp 44 6% @ . Biicow Oe 
“ D, 44 6% Xxx. 9 
“« Lu, 44 53'Lyman, E, 44 — 
a V, 30-inch 44 |Massachusetts : 
eee +2 6) cocces OM 
u ta, al Bc cece e 
a so-tnch i er 
Appleton, A, 44 16 Unc coves 
. 80-in 684 Standard. 73¢ 
Bedford R. 34 5 |Medford, 44 
Boot, FF..........+ as Nashua, O, 88-in.. 644 
© ‘Gresssccccss Sap E, 40-in.. 84¢ 
“ Bees coves 691% —-W,48-im.. 111g 
Broadway, 44 5% Newmarket, A DexKs 6 
Gabo ot, A 44 7% Gessee G 
W, 44 6% « RR. Y 
Crescent Mills, A. - os Pacific, Extra..... 
R.. Pepperell, Bceces . % 
- “« @.. ; | rere 6% 
Continental, $- bcos 7% ” 0 Se 614 
eee 8% re et “ 
Dwight, X........ 544 . 
“ie "haus ae © 8-4 15% 
x oa 6% = 9-4 173 
any , ee yl 10-4 21 
- 7-8 BA Pequot, A Miciéccias 7% 
Great Falls, Miseoe a weeeaue < 


- 74| Ww 
“ K..... 7%4' Pittefleld, A....... "38% 


Harrisburg, A..... 7 \Pocasset : 
“ koown Ge Canoe, 4 8Y 
- H..... 5% Bececcocscsccces 
Hyde Pars, Stan’d, 734 , Se 
. xXxXx 


Indian Head, 44 pene. 8 
“ «  30-in. 7 
Indian Orchard : 
AA. 





ca, 
= 94 2314 
“ 10-4 24 
ms Wachusett, 30-in.. 

36-in.. a 

= 40-in. 11 
w 48-in. .121¢ 

Waltham, P ll 

ba 9-4 18 

= 10-4 20 











| eve P 
44 9 \Langdon, 4 10% 
Lonsdale, 4 8% 
«  Cambric,44 | 
7-8 6 |Masonville. 44 
Bay Mills. "4-4 83 N. Y. Mills, 44 0 
Bartlett, A 44 9 |NewMarket,A44 8 
Ballou & Son, Bod 6%) ” C..... 8 
mn Nashua, E, 44 
ee | P’ 42-in.. 1036 
 Micidinidaes us «  W, 45-in.. 11% 
We WE cisencce 10K Pepperell, 6-4 13 
© Drrevosreacs . 5%, 7-415 
Blackstone,AA44 73¢! be 84 1736 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 re 9-4 21 
Cabot, 1-8 6%) « 10-4 2314 
«a 44 714\Red Bank, 4 — 
© @m....... § be Hs — 
“ 6 46-in. .....104¢)8laterville, 44 6% 
Canoe, 344 ss 7-8 5 
Clinton, CCC..44 9+<|Tuscarora, 4411 
“« "CC, 4 — |Utica Nonpareil: 
Dwight: 4411 
Cambric. 44 — vs 5-4 15 
Linen Finish..— bs 64 18 
Forestdale, 44 8 . 8-4 2216 
Fruit of the Loom : - 264¢ 
4 8 4 “ 1 € 
Fearless ..44 7 ;Wauregan, No. 1..10 
Green, G, 4 6 Wamsutta, 44 10% 


Great Falls, aoe 64g = 15% 

M..... ad Williamsville, 
A..... 8 |White Rock, 
AA... 8% Whitinsville, o Thy 


©. * (Guin = 6% 
Gold Medal, 44 7 |Waltham, 6417 

ow" 28 6 “ 8-4 19 
Hills : “ 9-4 21 


Semper Idem,44 7% “ 
" 7-8 2% 


DEYIMS. 
Amoskeag.........16 |Otis, UU.........../1 
-»- 844|Pearl River........153¢ 
Warren, AXA.....14 
= ORE ok 


York. .... siete 





xter, A... Piteleld 


B. 
Hamilton... “TOK @l1K Gmecectl 


TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...16 Hamilton, D.......103, 
a 2. roe | Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
“ 2 eee 
6 D......113¢ by 


Cc 
E......103¢|Methuen, AA......14 


Amoskeng. 1054 i Macpotesie. 2 
Witt 









Cen ae. Pearl River.. 16 
16 eld... . 5g 
Reston. ACA......11 |SwiftRiver........ 8 


6 A.secceces 936) Willow Brook.....14 
be eceeucas York, 80-inch..... 12! 
Hamilton..........124¢ @-inch......15 


ie - JEANS. 





Amoskeag...... Laconia............. 8 
Androecoggin.... 8 Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 6 |Naumkeag: 

Hyde Vark........ 8 Satteens....... 8% 


ard.... 7¢|Pepperell. ........ 9 
Kearsarge ...... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... “_ poe pacceesece “7 
— seceee S| Macon chassis C.. a 


ta. ......0.. 736'Pe Kekocaane 
sera: a... oe 
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KEYES, 


349 AND 351 8TH AV., 
BETWEEN 2TH AND 28TH STS. 
OPENING OF FALL GOODS. 
PRICES LOWER THAN HERETOFORE, 


SILKS. SILKS. 


We have just purchased a large line of black and 
colored Silks at very low —— and will offer them 
at but a trifling advance over cos 

FINE BL yn GROS GRAIN. “DRESS SILKS at 
%c. WORTH 15. 

Very exestiont ‘quality at $1.18. Worth $1.40. 

Black Cachemire Silk, satin finish, at $1.47. ‘Would 
be a great bargain at $1.75. 

Superb Cachemire Silks at $1.75, $2, $2.50, and $3; 
wortn fully 25 per cent. mor 
ath eaicer SILKS IN IMMENSE VARIETY AT 

4 

You will certainly find it to your advantage to ex- 
amine a soods, as they cannot be surpassed in 
any respec 

elvets, a colors and prices. 


MOURNING COODS. 


Henrietta Cloths, Baratheas, Bombazines, Drap 
a’Ete, Armure Cloths, Cretonnes, Paramattas, Al- 
pacas, etc., etc., very cheap. 

We are agents for a brand of Black Cashmere, 
very little known in this city, but which far surpass- 
es most goods in weight and elegance of finish. 

We offer the lowest quality at 43c.; worth fully 60¢. 

Higher grades at 50c., be., 65c., 75¢ , $5c., Ve. 30 per 
cent. under market prices 

Our $1 Black Cashmere is worth $1.35, 

Best English and Frenen Crepes and Crepe Veils 
at low prices. 


DRESS COODS. 


A —— of Imported Novelties at 40c., We., H0c., 
up to 

Colored Cashmeres at 50ec., 5ie., 73c., Re. A 
job lot, 50 per cent. under re gular rate 

A beautiful assortment of Tartan Pialds at 12e., 
15e., 18¢., 25c., 35¢., 45c., H0c., 75c., $1, 

Fancy mixtures at’ 8e., "We, wide lbc., 18¢., 2¢., 

livavy Poplins, fall shades, at 16c.; sold elsewhere 


Colored Cashmere Cloths at 18c.; worth 25c. 


SUITS 
CLOAKS. 


Our specialty is a Poplin a. trimmed with silk, 
au rt never before sold unde 

heap, have also a large line a Suite at $10; recently 
80 


(4. 
Suits at $12and $16; marked down from $15 and $20. 
All our imported Suits exhibited at our opening 


will be sold at half price. 
Our Suits now $21. 
Our Suits now $33. Our $65 Suits now $49. 
Our Suites now $62. Our $100 Suits now $77, 
We desire to clear these out, and, therefore, offer 
them far below their real value 


Mourning Suits made at the shortest notice. 
A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Our $30 Suits now $24. 


MISSES’ SUITS. 

This season we are Saeotastng our exertions to 
please in this departmen 

Our styles, prices, and variety cannot be excelled. 

We also offer a very large stock of Infants’ Wear. 

On comneteee. axoes will find it to your advantage 
to —_ ase of wu 

6 lines of “Slips, Cashmere Robes, embroid- 
oi hawis, etc., made especially for our house and 
not to be found elsewhere. 
CLOAKS. 


CLOAKS. 
Heavy Camel’s Hair Cloth Sacques at $3.50; worth 


Rough Chinchilla Cloaks at $4 and $4.50; worth $5 


and 

Heavy Beaver Cloaks, silk bound, at $5; worth $7. 

Matelassé Cloaks, trimmed with silk or velvet-and 
fringe, only $7. 

All-wool \ ametes Cloaks, silk trimming, only $9; 
worth $10.% 

Yore fine ‘heake at $10, $12, $14, $16, $18. up to $60. 

All our Cloaks are — and fitted by talons and will 

give entire satisfaction 


Boys’ SUITS. 
An clegant assortment from $1.25 up to $12. These 
goods are 40 per cent. under regular tailor prices. 


Shawisa. Shawis. 


Single All-Wool Shawls, at $2.50. Worth $4. 
Doubie Aljl-Wool Shawls, handsome designs, at 
$5. $6, $7. $8, and u — 
Broche and Paisley Shawls, single, at $8, $9, $10, $12, 


u 
techs and Paisley double Shawls, at $16, $18, $20, 
sphinttacion Camel's Hatr, at $30, $35, $40, $50, and up- 


Also great bargains in Hosiery, Ladies’ Underwear, 
Corsets, Kid Gloves, Bows, Felt Skirts, Cloths, Lin- 
ens, Prints, Domestics, Car pets, U cao eres Oll- 
cleans, etc., ‘etc. We quote > ew prices 

te Biankets at $1.50 per pair; worth 

Yart heavy Bianbows at $2. 50, $3.50, $4. bo es: worth 
30 per cent. mo 
n all-wool B anket, very heavy, full size, at $6.50; 
worth #8, 

ome t Flannel Undershirts at $1.05; sold all over 
at 


Cardigan Jackets at $1.26; wortn $1.50. 

Heavy Twitied Flannel at Me. ; worth 25c. 
Yard-wide Cambric at 6c. ; worth 10. 

Very 200d corsets at Oc. ; h 65c. 

An excellent Kid Glove at Yo. worth $1.15. 

Your interest will certainly be consulted by an ex- 


amination. 
KEYES, 
349 and 351 Kighth Avenue. 


en BRO’S CORSETS 


Mm received the Highest Medal at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


over ve American competitors, Their 


120 
pLexs tits BLE HIP CORSET us ; 
ranted n tto break down over the hips. 
Ther HEALTH CORSET, with 
its improved Bust, is vow ‘Sura Ina 
an ever, ‘Their RSING 
ET is the ‘seen of every 











For sale by all leading merchants, 


WARNER BRO’S, 851 Broadway, N.Y, 











R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAIL- 
ERS OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST- 
CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy. Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 

OUR RULE FOR TWENTY YEARS—ONE PRICB, 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST, FOR CASH. GOODS 
ALL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. ANY 
DISCOUNT POSSIBLE TO GIVE IS 
TAKEN OFF IN THE PRICE BE- 
FORE MARKING, WHICH IS 

EQUIVALENT TOGIVING THE 


LARGEST 
Discount 


TO 


EVERYBODY 


THAT CAN BE OBTAINED BY ANY 
MANNER OF PURCHASE ANYWHERE. 
CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 

ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 

THE BEST-LIGHTED AND MOST KASILY AC- 

OESSiBLE STORE IN NEW YORK. 
RAL ROAD STATION AT THE DOOR. 
-AVENUE HORSE-CAR ND 
TWO! LINKS OF HORSE-CA RS THROUGH FOUR- 
TEE, (REET PASS THE DOOR, INTER. 
SECTING EVERY CA R ANDSTAGE LINE IN THE 
'¥ AND CONN ‘HOTING wr’ 

EVERY RAILROAD, STEAME Qk "FERRY 

REACHING NEW Yoi 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black o Colors 
sent by mall. 3 cents perounce. Addres 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & co. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 









“What ives you 
such ¢ =e 


Form # 


~ cooleys Co Cork a? 


A REVOLUTION IN CORSETS, 
and a few facts guaranteed to every purchaser. 
os" They are CORK, in place of Bone or Horn. 
They are Comfortable, Easy, Graceful, and 
Heulthfal. 3d. You can wash them as they are, and 
they will not spot or stain. 4th. They cannot break 
down, having a cork-padded side-steel in every Cor- 
set. 5th. They are the very Perfection of Comfort. 
The greatest Tnovevemens ba ae Cork Pad under 
the clasp. Rocher Corset h 
REED a ‘ OOLEY, 
No. 451 and ‘ts3 Broadway, New York. 


Baldwin's Skirt-Supporting Corset. 


Takes the weight of the efoth. 
ing from the h 





ee ‘ts impairea and often 


Health is too valuable to lose ! 
Try one of these Supporters and 
save it! Send waist measure 
(over dress), and we wilisend by 
mail, postage paid, a Sateen 
Twili Corset and Supporter, 
upon receipt of price, $1.65. 
Lady Agente wanted to canvass 
inevery town. Exclusive terri- 
tory will be giventhem. Send 





PAT. JUL.2417, 
for circulars, giving terms. 


CHARLES A. BALDWIN & CO., 
New Haven, Conn, 














W. & J. SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 


Entire Collection 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET CO, 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition, 


ALSO 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc., superior in qual- 
ity aud colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 


BLEECKER 8ST. STATION. 
(818 JONES. 1340 


FALL OPENING. 





DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS, 
SACQUES. oVo MILLINERY. 


o Fancy Goons, 


o — 
o HOSIERY 


o 
PARASOLS. o 
_ Oo 
SHAWLS. o 
—_— o -_ 
SUITS. o o Laces 


° JONES *. 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 








AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
x x 
o o 
o o 
> JONES |: 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o o CLOTHS. 
_— o o _ 
UNDERWEAR, o o DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. o oS o CARPETS. 
—_— o _— 
FURNITURE. *v Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware. re. Crockery, Silverware, etc. 

ct?” Novelties in Fall Goods now opening. 
Great vaurety and bargains shreasheus the 
house. | Orders will receive mpt atten- 
tion. Strangers should not fa a to visit this 
Extensive Estab Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR THE L ADIES. 


In order to 
introduce 
goods of our 
manufac- 
ture into 
every fami- 
ly,we have 
determined 
to present 


PENDENT 
one of our 
Elegant Gold 

imbles. 
Our retail 


quiry, any 
jeweler will 
charge you 
more for the 
ata same goods. 
Cut this advertisement out ‘and return it to us, 
with 15 cents in currency or postage stamps, to pay 
the cost of engraving your name, and you will re- 
ceivethe Thimble free by mail, securely packed in 
one of our Elegant Velvet-lined Boxes. In ordering, 
give the size you wear and whether you want name 
full, initials. or Christian name engraved on it. 
Address NEW YORK JEWELRY CO., 265 Broad- 
way, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1856, 


LAGE-MAKING 


MATERIALS. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 
are now sending lace-mahing Materials into nearly every state inthe Union. We import direct. Samples 
OUR STOCKS OF 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, MILLINERY, AND BOOTS AND SHOES 


are among the largest inthe country. Two great Stores. 


sent on application 


“BEE-HIVE,”’ 
4 Floors, 
77 and 79 Sammit St 


FRED. EATON & CO., 


TOLEDO,. OHIO. 


LION STORE, 
5 Fleors, 
165 to 171 Summit St 
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Insurance, 


Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidenthally, by mat, any tnquiries 
as to the standing of compantes. Great care must be 











taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) aso age of ineurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 


stamped and addressed envelope. 


IS IT “SAGACIOUS MANAGEMENT’? 


We had hoped and believed that the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York would recede from the position it 
recently took for the ostensible purpose of 
procuring new membership. It seemed 
impossible that the plan should not be 
abandoned as soon as its demerits were 
pointed out. All the thought we can 
give it, studying it and looking at it 
from every possible standpoint, com- 
pels us to believe that the movement 
is unsafe, unjust, if not even dishon- 
est, urgenerous, pernicious, damaging 
the business of life insurance at large, and 
that it isan acknowledgment by the com- 
pany of a treatment of retiring members so 
deplorable as to be scarce less than dis- 
graceful. We know that the insurance 
men of the country almost universally be- 
lieve this. It can hardly be possible that 
the company does not now see it. 

1, Jt is unsafe. Each and every life pol- 
icy which the company issues under this 
plan costs during the first year much more 
than is received from the insurer. Take 
the case of a policy of $10,000 issued at 
age 40: 





Full annual premium.,..........6. 2. sees #313 00 
Charges: 

To insurers 30 percent ........ $95 90 

Ag: nts' commissions, say. .... 117 37 
General expense, say............. 9 52 
Medical examiner's fee ,., 5 0O— 225 79 
Amount received beginning of year.... $87 21 
Add one year’s interest, 6 per cent...... 6 2% 
Full proceeds of premium........... «+++ $92 44 44 


But the amount of loss belonging to the 
policy and the reserve must be provided 
for, and are easily calculated, as follows: 


Reserve by Company’s standard. ..,........... $135 88 
Probable loss at three-fourths tabular rate.... 73 42 
Total additional COst...........cceseseeee ~ess—uen $209 30 
Deduct full proceeds of premium............... 92 44 
Loss to company first year....... 2... ....eseeee S116 86 


We believe the only thing really esti- 
mated in this calculation is the probable 
loss, ind we have tuken that at one-quar- 
ter less than the ‘‘expectation.” The loss 
in this one reasonably average case is 
$11686 The one policy is furnished at 
just so much less than cost during the first 
year. Is it necessary to ask whether such 
a business is safe? Is it necessary to an- 
swer and say it is unsafe? In all candor 
and kindness, we say that the company 
must know this as well as we. A merchant 
might as well buy goods at fifteen cents 
and sell atten. The market woman might 
fully as well sell ber apples and eggs at less 
than cost, and expect to make money be- 
cause she sold so many. Itis entirely un- 
necessary to estimate the extent of this 
loss in one year. If the company should 
issue sixty millions of that kind of insur- 
ance, it would amount to $701,160; and it 
did issue about that amount in the year 
1868, and did not give it away, nor any 
portion of it, as it now proposes to do. If 
it should issue one bundred millions, the 
depreciation of surplus, other things being 
as now, would be $1,168,600. Of course, 
it cannot be calculated how much will be 
issued; but, whether the goods of the 
company are sold at less than cost to the 
amount of one million doliars or four mil- 
lions, it is unsafe and reckless manage- 
ment. 

But there are other reasons why it is un- 
safe. On the first of January last the 
company claimed assets of some eighty-five 
million dollars, Among other things, these 
assets were composed of over fifty-eight 
millions of loans on bond and mort- 
gage; of twenty-two varieties of stocks, 
amounting to over sixteen millions; 
of nearly six millions of real estate 
owned; of nearly a million and a half of 
accrued interest; and of some other items 
in the shape of agents’ balances, etc. We do 
net believe, nor do we think the company 
does, that either kind of these investments 

are now worth the amount stated. We do 
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not know how many of the mortgages are 
worth less than was loaned, nor the amount 
of them. We do not know how much the 
stocks will have to be marked down; nor 
how much its buildings in New York, Bos 
ton, and Philadelphia have depreciated in 
value; nor how much of its accrued in- 
terest will be uncollected. But we do know 
that the liabilities of the company were so 
great last January that the company had a 
surplus, as stated in its own publications, 
of about four and a quarter millions—just 
a slight margin of about 6 percent. Butsup 
pose the assets were marked down to cor- 
respond with present values. Where would 
the surplus be? It would be dangerous 
business to put present values on these 
assets, we fear. But when the company 
rushes into such a needless giving away of 
money, doing business at less than cost, 
then we say again that the move is unsafe, 
and that it must of necessity be jeopardiz- 
ing the property of the old members. It 
would be unsafe at any time; but just now 
it is extremely hazardous. We do not be- 
lieve that there is a member of the com- 
pany who, understanding the move fully, 
would not condemn it; and we again ask 
the few men who have been made officers 
of this Mutual Company, for the protection 
of the members, to abandon this reckless 
move. 

2. It is unjust.—This scarce needs ar- 
gument. It furnishes insurance to new 
members at a much less price than was 
paid by the old ones. These new men are 
brought into the company, paying much 
less than was paid bythe men who have 
built up the company, and are placed upon 
an «qual footing with them; and the com- 
pany isa mutual one. That isa kind of 
mutuality we cannot understand. What- 
ever funds the company had on hand be- 
longed exclusively to the old members. It 
makes not one particle of difference how 
it was earned. The company has made 
profits from retiring members in every 
year of its existence. These profits have 
aided the company in its payment of div- 
dends and in the creation of its surplus. 
The surplus, as published at the beginning . 
of the year, was an assurance to old mem- 
bers that it belonged to them, and doubt- 
less caused many to continue their ineur- 
ance in force. It has caused others to join 
the company. But now the company siy: 
It did not ali belong to you. Part of it 
was a special fund, which we propose to 
give away as we please. We say that this 
is unjust, and we can hardly think it less 
than dishonest. Who knows how many 
other ‘‘special funds” there are slumber- 
ing out of sight of the members, and 
which may be devoted by the sagacious 
manugers of the company to a variety of 
purposes? May there not be one to be 
used for the purchasing of houses and 
lots for those who will speak a good word 
for it and make it popular? May there 
not be one for civilizing the people of 
Afghanistan, that the company may ex- 
tend its business there? Who knows what 
may notexistin that small unmarked-down 
margin of 6 per cent.? It does belong to 
the old members, every cent of it; and it 
is unjust to give it away to others, 


8. It is ungenerous.—There are in the 
country a large number of men—honest and 
faithful workers in the field of life insur- 
ance—who for the past three years have 
done litule else than defend life insurance 
against the frauds and the failures and 
the deceptions of it, They have many of 
them lived on mere pittances. They have 
done their work well and nobly; and now, 
just as they have brought back to the busi- 
ness the confidence of the people, just when 
the business was becoming better, the Mu- 
tual Life mercilessly undertakes to stop 
their business entirely by the lavish giving 
away of money. If ever there was an un- 
generous move on the part of a corporation 
this is one. It is equally ungenerous to 
the honorable companies which have stood 
firm in the life insurance troubles, and 
which are quite as much entitled to busi- 
ness as the Mutual Life. 

4. It is pernicious.—We have previously 
shown that 26 other companies could 
better afford to do this than the Mutual 
Life. If it is wise for one company, it is 
forall, Either the Mutual Life is wrong 
in this move, or all the rest are in not 
adopting it. Butnone of them will. Sup 


pose, however, they should do so. Then 
aman would take his insurance wherever 
he happened to land at first, would keep it 
just two years, and then, having the best of 
the company by far, in that he bad paid 
much less than his insurance was worth, 
he would go to another company to work 
the game over again. Every healthy man 
could do it. This would be pernicious io 
the extreme. It would certainly ruin the 
business of life insurance, for the only reg 
ular members & company could have 
would be its unhealthy ones. 

5. Itis damaging to the business at large — 
Just so far as the Mutual Life succeeds in 
disposing of insurance at less than cost 
other companies will be iojured. And 
more than that. It will drive sgents from 
the business of life insurance to other 
businesses. The business of soliciting life 
insurance was hard enough before; but 
now men can hardly be kept in the field. 
It is evident that the number of new pol- 
icies issued by all companies will be less 
and much less if this course is persisted 
in. 

We propose to discuss at another time 
the treatment of retiring members, which 
is acknowledged in this business. It will 
make a sad picture when brought out. We 
shall be ashamed to record it as the practice 
of the largest company in the country, and 
one which should be looked to for honor- 
able acts. But it is no more discreditable 
than the whole move is. Examine it as 
closely as we can, we fiud everything 
against it, and nothing for it except the 
arbitrary will of a few men to whom have 
been confided trusts the most sacred. As 
was well said in the columns of a contem- 
porary, ‘‘ we can find nothing commend- 
able in the management which inflicts a 
grievous wrong upon two classes of policy- 
holders and presumes upon the credulous 
simplicity of a third.” 





Pror. Burt G. WILDER, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, bas patented what he calls a 
‘* Kerosene Warning Tag,” to be attached 
to all packages of oil. On its reverse side 
the Professor gives these timely hints as to 
the proper use of kerosene oil and lamps. 
‘* Buy the best oil. The lower-priced varie- 
ties are apt to be more volatile and explo- 
sive. Have your glass lamps securely hung. 
Select those in which the end of the burner 
is elevated considerably above the body of 
the lamp. Lamps to be carried should be 
of metal, have handles, and be of some 
‘safety’ pattern. Fill the lamps by day- 
light, and never while lighted. If obliged 
to fill them at night, have the light at least 
a yard off and not in a current of air. 
Lamps should be filled daily and never 
lighted while partly empty. Never carry 
a glass lamp lighted. A lamp with the 
wick turned far down is more liable to ex- 
plode. Keep the can closed and in a safe 
place. Never pour oil onthe fire. If burn- 
ing oils get upon the floor, smother with 
woolen blanket, rug, carpet, or clothing. 
If the clothing takes fire, wrap a blanket or 
rug about the person or roll upon the 
floor.” 
aa 








INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES _I8S- 
SUED. REPORT! AND “ae ‘EMENTS FUR- 
ot eh AT THB OFFICE O 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES 


LEWwis C. GROVER, President. 
JA. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 26, ‘263, and 264 Broadway, cor, 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827, 1 1 76. 52. 


The prin vipa fos fontures soft ishie Company are ABSO- 
LUTE 8BC CALM ANAGEMENT 
and TTIBERALITY TO TO ty INSURED 


AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAM AMES BUBLL, Pres.dent 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Becretar Pe 











@HO. H BURFORD, Actuary 


F THE COMPANY ' 








{October 31, 1878. 
KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMFANY, 
239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
as OF EXAMINATION b fe HON. JOHN 


TH, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE IN- 
SUKANCH’ DEPAR! MENT, 178. 


— en LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


peeeees 
paint 26th June, 1578. 
To_the Policyholders of the Knicker ker Life Ina. Co. 


, We ones herewith a wo of ee recent exam- 
this C wate by the Superintend- 
= of the Insurance Depa ent. 


It is with no little stcstaion that we call your 
attention to the fact that, notwithstanding the de- 
ductions made by both the Company and the SO enD 
intendent. s surplus is still shown of nearly $300,000 
as regards policyholders. 

e gongresete ven on this result, attained de 

p depre: ession and pre- 
vailing diatrust regaroing Life Insurance, and remind 
you of the fact that in the future, as in the past, the 
success of our efforts to Tih m the general pros- 
perity of the Coneany will be measured largely by 
your Pp n. 

itespectfally ‘youre 











N eee. agian 


INSURANCE } DEPARTME 
LBANY, as oth, 1878. 

The Brecrtatoncent » fo po that’ the examination 
of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is fin- 
ished, and that, one the Company, under its for- 
mer presidents, was brought toa perilous condition, 
yet, under the contro! and subject to the anxious 
scrutiny of Mr. JOHN A. NICHOLS, its present presi- 
dent, it has steadily improved,in the face and in 

spite of the difficulties whicn have surrounded it. 
The Superintendent feels assured that the faith- 
fulness, integrity. and skill dis mee by Mr. NICH- 
OLS, during his presidency, will find their reward in 
the increased confidence of ae j- 4 holders of Og 

Company. JOHN F. sMYTH, Sup 


ult of xauslaciion. 
Com- 
$6,564,257 28 


$122,288 89 


cess of Reserve. Book Ac- 
counts, Furniture, Safe, 
ana Fixtures, Agents’ Bal- 
ances es on , 
Real Wstate, etc,.......00.6 66,850 94 


189,139 83 
Leaving admitted Assets —————— 
December ore | $6,375,117 45 
As follow 
Real Kstate. including Com- 
pany’s Building. ............ $1,243,970 00 
United States Tad tate 
Stocksand Bonds. ...... 431,734 38 
Loans on Collaterals as 25,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on 
Real Hatate.............. .. 1,909,653 14 
oo = Company’s Office 2,503 16 
in Banks and Trust 
a (at interest) 78,185 24 
Premium Notes on existing 
ares 2,324,044 04 
Accrued Interest and Rents, 
Uncollected and Deferred 
Premiums (net), and all 
Other ASsCtB......cceeseeeeee 860,027 49 
$6,875,117 45 





Liabilities as computed by 
Department as — 
. ~~ 00 


Net Premium Rese 
Unpsid Losses “(nel din 

cluims not yetdue).......... 820,700 00 
Buok Accounts, Liability for 

surrender Values ana Un- 


paid Dividends.... 12,851 81 
‘Saene "=a 
anda r Liability...... 
“st vou - ld eee ee 
Surplus on : icy hold- _—_—_—__—- 
CFR’ ACCOURE.... 000-002 — cescocccee $291,586 95 





wi A. nich, men ONCE KF. rey 4 tory 
aeet 48, Cashier. Ctr 
AD A oueneny a> NRY W. JOH NSON, Coun- 
., Con. Physician. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 31st, 1877. 
Total INcCOME,,...cccccec.e. cceccccscseccees $2,862,282 02 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 
eaeteeneagen oe of Surpius, «37,100 98 


Commissioner’s report —_.... 6.0 4,466,920 S 
Total surplus, do., do., do., do., do. at 078 
New Policies Issued, | ,871. Sever 


inated, 1,665. 

The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tailed statement, Cy with the results of the 
investigation of Insurance Commissioner of 
Massechusetts, a. be obtained atthe 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. CIBBENS, Secretary. 
W.G. McCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


Liverpool and London and Globe 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL PAID UP in IN CASH.81,228,200. 








FIRE ASSETS ——___., ceseeee eee $8,817,026 97 
TOTAL LIABILITIES,,,,.......+.. 3,081, 18 74 
SURPLUB.,.....-....006 seeeeees 85,72 725,108 23 


UNITED STATES BRA NCH. 


STATEMENT, JUNE 30TH, 1878: 
SETS... cesecsscscerseeseceees ‘ 091 


D 800 58 
STL SSL 1b 
Surplus overall Liabilities ..81,920,419 43 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
NO. 45 WILLIAM ST. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. .. ......MAS8ACHUBETTS. 

Oe ' 0 
Gas Casjat of a ities. ine sresese © 


ctudiug Reineura: + “S88; 338 36 23 


Net Surplus. .......----+--seeee.e o.000 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878 $1,636,029 p71 


DJ. HAL pwens R. SMITH, President. 
ete Whig T, Treasurer. 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT. «sseees- CHICAGO, ILL 
| A. J. HARD: 


ING, General Agent, 
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October 31, 1878.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 25 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on @e first day of July, 187 


CASH CAPITAL, - - ° 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - . 
Net Surplus, - bd e “ 


TOTAL ASSETS, - _ 2 





- + + = $3,000,000 00 
- * + = © 1,798,699 50 
> Bs 206,131 28 
- 5 + = = 15179,042 38 
- 2 + = $6,180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of Loe ed FIRE and for the protection 
Policyholders of FIRE {NSURAN 






























I I Sigil sise sac ganibbkenvtes06k cteekeeaMede thi. oo cieeenuhesus : $216,115 25 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth $4,315,000) 2... . ce cece ee 2,02 4,553 0 
United States Stocks (market VAlUG) ... ...6eee--eee eeeeee ceereee rete eeeeees ened see eee 3,050,625 O 
I ie eh cecccsuedtans se rodeasdelexes 20 PED 3 
Btate and Municipal Bonds “ ———..ccc.ccccccccscccccece-00ser cece 1 4 O¢ 
.0ans on Siocks, payable on comment (market value of Securitie ‘243. Tis 
nterest due on Ist July, 1878 3.303 61 
Balance in mands of Agents .... 144.02 4 
12,288 58 
acetal a 001 
1 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Ls +,86,180,873 
"CHAS. 3 ‘MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand, 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company contuate its business under the New York 
Safet rae Loan. 


y 
100 & 1023 Broadway, N. Y.; Cor. Court and 
Montague Sts. -—_. —, Broadway, B’k’'n. 
Cash on hand and in aa. “$183,411 64 

Loans on U. 8 and other 
Stocks (value $502,456 25), 
payable on demand.......... . 402,460 00 








585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
on Real Estate, worth $2,- 
10,725 OD)..... 2 -cneeseee coceseeses 633,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and * Bonds 
Foreaby the Company as follows (Market 
Rew York Cc worden epee ey sain 
St« r + $232,310 00 
atate ates” RNA 20,070 00 
1,000 Snares, N. Y. and Harlem 
inns: nasiananeeeche pisces 500 00 
United States Stocks. ... 0/20/22 747/812 50 
1,072,692 


Real Estate owned eg ae 

office buildings in New York Brooklyn, 

and Brooklyn, EB d $37, 300 ac- 

quired by Tobie’ ERS ERE A 699,800 00 
Premiums Se oe and balances in 





the hands of Agents.......... 147,237 22 
Interest unpaid ao this day). 22,831 95 
Rents due and accrued ....... 12,500 00 00 

ine miaelaaieciagesTs $3,173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve for Reinsurance 0 


outstanding risks.... 983,0 21 
“for reported losses, un- 
= = dividends, 
GOB... .ccc0s 194,363 07 
bee for contingenciéa anaes 30,000 00 
CROTNNG oc ccccncs cccgnscneces 0028 1.000,000 00 


NET SURPLUS. 

ba a Surplus 

ecial Res’rve Fund 450 600 00 

ndivided Surplus... 66. 66.501 03 966, oy 2 

Mk 33 31 

GRO.'T, HOPK, Pres. LT LAMPOTEL, Vice rest 

CYRUS PECK, Sec B.C. TOWNS SEND, Sec. A. D, 

A.M. arae?.e Sec. I. ‘D. JOHN K.OAKLEY, Cea.Ag t 

c. H. pur Gus R, Sec. Brooklyn, Dep't. 

January lth. | 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1877. 

Premiums received on Marine_ Risks, 

from Ist January, 1877, to 3lat Decem- 

DL GT... sen. aa. ssepeeiensmansied $4,710,665 83 
P remiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

of January, 1877. 


$a 701,08 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist — 





Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 





1877, to 3lst December, 1877........... - 902,331 08 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. _ 84, 2,565,89 890 27 2 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947, 028 86 86 


The + ea has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks 510,565, 958 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,165,200 00 
Real Estate and > due the Com- 

pany. estimated at . ........cseceeeeee 617,486 ° 
Premium Notes and "Bilis Receivable.... 1, 7634, 393 63 
ONS "255,: 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februtry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earncd premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J. D. JONES, peauow SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 

W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS. ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
Tee 4 RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 











ME: GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LA ROBERT L. STUART 
ORDON W BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FR cD CHAUNC 
WM. STURGIS Ct D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LO HoRAC RAY, 
WILLIAM KE. DODGE, ED W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN AOTT. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
C.A_HAND. WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V.KIN 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, _ HOS. B, CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 





J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORH, 2d Vice-President, 








4. A. BAVEN, 34 Vice-President, 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


Isaac F. Luioyp, Secretary. 
W. H. O. Bantugtr Actusry 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
. 8. Parsons, 

President. 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. K. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1878. 








1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital...... PRET CECE $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilities................... 779,325 44 


Surplus ........sccc0ceceeeeee 545,155 72 


Wm. G. Cuquas Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JON J.. THOMSON. Ase’t Bec, 





The largest amount of Life Insurance atthe 
smaliest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. 
WM. E. STEVENS .............. sooeeee BOCKEtAry 








Yearly Renewable Policies. 


The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe. und inexp nsive. Tne protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole: of life or as lon ng 
as needed, at actual current cost. exch year by itse: 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company 
are thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder 
never has atrisk more than the actual cost of one 
year’s insurarce 

In this wey tne the ome ers and defects of the old sys- 
e protection of lite insurance 
is offered penny . pt. as simple, fair, and justas is 
a contract of fire insurance. 
went for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 

ons. 


(2 GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 








THE 


YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


316 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NEW 


AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 





A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 


Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . . . over 182,000] SURPLUS, . 
Insurance in force, . . $128,000,000 


over $6,000,000 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD, 








—_——__— 


A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 346 and 348 Broadway, New York 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878, At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers aa follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured aud upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented «onstavtly, and offer abso- 
lute security iv the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and tocreasing. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of {ts business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact. that at several periods in the history 
era ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi. 
clent to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS wmaturipg under its policies. 


EXAMPLE. 





Death-Claims paid, 1875, 
Death Claims paid, 1876, 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 


- $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
1,547,648 | Income frem Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
1,638,128 | Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














(@~ Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


tw” The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life Iin- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders {t one of the strongest, 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 18¢0, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes ia questionable forms—by all other companies. This feae 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety tv the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAMBH.UBEERS Vice-Pres. and Actuary, 











THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1879. 


In preparing for the thirty-first year of 
its history Tur INDEPENDEN'T intends to 
pursue the same general course that has 
made itso universally popular in the pust. 
Our only change will be to improve, if pos- 
sible. The same broad range of topics 
will be discussed, as heretofore, by the most 
distinguished writers and most critical 
scholars in the country, that contribute so 
very generally to our columns. An im- 
portant subject will be discussed only by a 
specialist. More fearlessly and ably than 
ever will all religious, politica), and social 
questions be discussed in our Editorial de- 
partments. As heretofore, in the department 
of Religious News it will be our endeavor 
to give an equal and impartial hearing 
to all sects and to note from week 
to week the religious progress of the 
world. Our Literary Department, 
which has attained a wide reputation by 
its ability, fearlessness, and impartiality, 
will be strengthened by the addition of 
some promising features. Instead of a 
single editor to write reviews of all books 
that may be published, we bave the serv- 
ices of one to review religious books, an- 
other for scientific books, and another for 
books of poetry. A specially important 
book is always reviewed by the ablest 
critic to be found in the country. THE 
INDEPENDENT is now famous for its regular 
departments, embracing almost every range 
of thought, and including Fine Arts, Bib- 
lical Research, Science, Missions, Educa- 
tion, The Sunday-school, Finance, Com- 
merce, Insurance, and Agriculture. Space 
is also given to Stories, Personalities, Min- 
isterial Register, Pebbles, News of the 
Week, and to Sanitary. A constant effort 
is being made to improve all these depart- 
ments, 

As the special features of Tur INDE- 
PENDENT for 1878 have been the means of in- 
creasing its circulation more than during any 
one of the last five years, we have concluded 
to adopt the same special features for the 
coming year, 

YALE LECTURES. 

We are happy to announce the Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching will this year be deliv- 
ered by Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist 
Church, and will be reported for and 
printed verbatim in Tuk INDEPENDENT. 
This course of lectures have for several 
years been published by us, and are re- 
garded with great value and interest by 
clergymen and laymen alike. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted 
great attention as printed in THE INDE- 
PENDENT last winter and the year before, 
and their publication will be resumed in 
two weeks, or upon the commencement of 
the current course. They will be faithful- 
ly reported in full, and will be printed 
after a careful revision by theauthor. Mr. 
Cook his proved to be a foeman worthy of 
the steel of the scientists, whom he has met 
and defeated on their own ground. The 
earnest defender of the good old Evangel- 
ical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with 
the very latest forms and phases of modern 
unbelief, which he attacks with a keen 
blade. His lectures are an armory of 
Christian defense and attack, and will 
atiract even wider attention this year than 
last. Prof. Edwards A. Park, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, says of the lecturer: 





“Mr. Cook is well qualified to defend 
the truth and to refute the most recondite 
objections against it. He is fitted to make 
the religion of the Bible appear reasonable 
and to make the practical errors of men 
appear uareasonable. He has become well 
furnished for fundamental discussions on 
religion as affected by philosophy, and on 
science as affecting religion.” 

Ex-President Hill, of Harvard Universi- 
ty, a very competent critic, declares that 
‘his lectures are crowded so full of 
knowledge, of thought, of argument, illu- 
mined witb such passages of eloquence and 
power, spiced so frequently with deep- 
cutting though good-natured irony, that I 
could make no abstract of them without 
utterly mutilating them,” 





by eminent divines of all denominations, 
will continue to be printed regularly 
through the year. They have been very 
popular during the past two years, and the 
American Pulpit is now adequately rep. 
resented only ia Tut INDEPENDENT. 


PREMIUMS. 


THE INDEPENDENT believes in premiums 
as a special means of increasing our army 
of readers. The expense of a premium 
never tempts us to make a cheaper paper. 
The Rev. Joseph’s Cook’s volumes, entitled 
‘* Biology,”  ‘‘Transcendentalism,” and 
‘‘Orthodoxy,” have been in such remark- 
able demand during the past year that we 
have concluded to offer them to subscribers 
for the next year. Thousands of these 
books have already been distributed. We 
shall also give as premiums the new 
volumes, shortly to be published, 
entitled ‘ Conscience,” ‘‘ Heredity,” and 
‘* Marriage,” orders for which will be filled 
us soon as the books are published. These 
three volumes include all the lectures that 
Mr. Cook delivered in Boston last year, and 
which were printed from week to week in 
Tut INDEPENDENT. The retail price of 
these books is $1.50 each. Each volume 
will be published by Houghton, Osgood & 
Co., of Boston, in bandsome typography 
and binding. Notwithstanding the ex- 
pense of the premium, we will mail a copy 
of either volume, .postpaid, to any sub- 
scriber to Tie INDEPENDENT, new or old, 
who remits us three dollars for one year, in 
advance, and indicates which volume he 
desires; or any subscriber may remit five 
dollars and fifty cents, and we will send 
him Tue INDEPENDENT for two years and 
two volumes, postage prepaid ; or any three 
volumes and a three years’ subscription, in 
udvance, to any one subscriber, for $8.00. 
The books will be forwarded as fast as the 
names are received. 





ANASTONISHIN OFFER, 


We still continue to offer for a limited 
period the great premium of Worcester’s 
Unabridged (Quarto) Dictionary. This is 
the most popular premium we have ever 
offered. We have already given away to 
subscribers, new and old, thousands of 
these magnificent books, which retail at all 
the bookstores for $10. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strectly in advance. 

The Wictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every Office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 


Some Reasons why “Worcester” 
is Preferred to “ Webster.” 


Volumes might be written respecting the 
special features of these two dictionaries; 
but in this article it is proposed to briefly 
present only a few salient points which are 
worthy of consideration in connection with 
an examination of the two works. 

Probably there is no better course for 








of anything than a reference to the opinions 
of those who have made a study of the 
question to be determined, and whose 
acknowledged abilities warrant this con- 
fidence. Applying this test to the diction- 
aries, the result is unquestionably in favor 
of WorcesTeR. Referring to such endorse- 
ments, we find that 
AMONG EDUCATORS 

the position of Worcester is well defined 
by the opinions of the late Hon. Horace 
Mann, who wrote: 


‘For many years, in all my writing, 
speaking, and teaching, I have endeavored 
to conform to the orthography and pro- 
nunciation as contained in Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. I suppose them to represent 
the highest standard recognized by the best 
writers and speakers in England and in this 
country.” 

And of Prof. Noah Porter, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College, who states: 

‘«The best works of the kind have been 
freely consulted, and among them the well- 
known dictionary of Dr. Joseph KE. Worces- 
ter, which is so honorable to the indus. 
try of the author and the scholarship of the 
country.” 

Besides, its recognition as the standard 
by a number of the leading universities 
and colleges and its adoption by the boards 
of education of many of the states and nu- 
merous cities and towns, are conclusive 
evidence of its merits from an educational 
point of view. The New York Hvening 
Post (March 26th, 1877) pertinently ob- 
serves: 

“Tt follows from this with unerring ac- 
curacy that Worcester’s Dictionary, being 
preferred over all others by scholars and 
men of letters, should be used by the youth 
of the country and adopted in the common 
schools.” 


To define the position of such a work 
AMONG SCIENTISTS, 


it is impossible to reach higher authorities 
than Prof. Joseph Henry, LL.D., of the 
Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, and 
the late Prof. Louis Agassiz, LL.D. Prof. 
Henry wrote: 


‘““At the commencement of the opera- 
tions of this Institution, I referred the ques- 
tion as to the dictionary the Smithsonian 
should adopt as the standard for spelling 
and definitions to a commission of literary 
gentlemen, and, on their recommendation, 
adopted that of Worcester, which has been 
continued as the standard to the present 
time.” 


And from Prof. Agassiz’s numerous com- 
mendations we quote: 
“T have long considered Worcester’s 


Quarto Dictionary superior to any other 
work of its kind.” 


AMONG MEN OF LETTERS 


Worcester is avowedly preferred, as the 
New York Herald (April 9th, 1877,) states: 
‘*The best English writers and the most 


particular American writers use Worcester 
as their authority.” 


Commendations now before us f10m such 
distinguished writers and scholars as Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes 
Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, 
Everett, Mano, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, 
Bayard Taylor, Memminger, Stephens, 
Lipscomb, etc. amply attest this fact. 

Furthermore, WorcEsTER may be re- 
garded as 

THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 
inasmuch as it is the authority of the De- 
partments at Washington. From the Hon. 
A. R. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress; 
who has long made a study of these mat- 
ters, the publishers received the following 
letter: 

‘““ WASHINGTON, Feb. 17th, 1875. 

‘* @ENTLEMEN :—The report having been 
made that Webster’s English Dictionary is 
adopted as the standard by national offi- 
cers, to the exclusion of Worcester’s, I take 
occasion to say that, so far as the Library 
of Congress is concerned, Webster has 
never been followed in orthography in 
printing its catalogues, reports, or any 
other documents, On the contrary, wher- 
ever proofs from the Congressional Print- 
ing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography which Webster in- 
troduced they are invariably returned 
with corrections restoring the established 
spelling, as represented by Worcester and 
the usage of all great English writers. 

** Very respectfully, 
‘* A. R. SPOFFORD, 
** Librarian of Congress.” 


A point wortby of careful observation si 
the fact that readers who have been taught 
at school to spell according to Webster, as 
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soon as they arrive at an age warranting 
the use of their own discrimination, adopt 
the style preferred by Worcester, and it is 
singularly the case that many parties (the 
majority, from our observation) who claim 
Webster as their authority spell the test 
words according to Worcester. Would it 
not be best, therefore, that all youth should 
be instructed from the commencement in 
accordance with what their matured judg. 
ment and scholars’ opinions influence them 
to accept in latter years as being correct 
and in 


“CONFORMITY WITH THE AC- 
CEPTED USAGE,” 


as it is expressed by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
editor of the New York Tribune, in a let- 
ter (August 15th, 1877), from which the 
following is quoted? 


‘*After our recent strike we made the 
change to Worcester as our authority io 
spelling, chiefly to bring ourselves iato 
conformity with the accepted usage, as 
well as to gratify the desire of most of our 
staff, including such gentlemen as Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, Mr. George W. Smalley, 
and Mr. John R. G. Hassard.” 


Besides, the orthography of Worcester is 
used ina large majority of the standard 
and popular works that are daily read, as 
well as in the leading periodicals and 
papers of the day. 

Itis a well-known fact that Webster's 
Dictionary contained so many eccentric- 
ities in the way of spelling—‘‘ capricious 
and baseless fluctuations and variations,” 
as the Philadelphia Press (Feb. 9th, 1877 
designates them—that it was found abso- 
lutely necessary to repeatedly revise the 
work, and each time the editors introduced 
the style preferred by WoRCESTER in place 
of many of the innovations of Webster. 
Regarding these changes Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT (Oct. 18th, 1877) remarks: 


‘*Worcester’s Dictionary is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the standard authority, 
especially in spelling and pronunciation, 
and many publishers and newspapers, like 
the Tribune, which for a time adopted 
Webster as an authority, have gone back 
to Worcester. In these departments the 
editors of the last and only good edition 
of Webster have confessed the superiority 
of Worcester by giving up many of the 
peculiurities of the previous editions. 
They have simply Worcesterized their dic- 
tionary, thereby greatly improving it. 
Either dictionary is good enough in its 
definitions, and where they differ in or- 
thography and orthoepy most will prefer 
Worcester, and here is the chief use of a 
dictionary.” 

Webster’s Dictionary still contains many 
of its eccentric spellings, giving the read- 
er in some Cases the option of other forms; 
but a dictionary should not be edited on 
tbe principle of allowing the consulter to 
“make his choice.” 

Dr. Worcester in his younger days was 
engaged with others in the revision of 
Webster’s Dictionary, and in Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary we have the 
result of this experience, coupled with 
the fruits of later investigations and 


maturer judgment; and it may be consid- 
ered 


THE CROWNING LABOR 


of ascholar who devoted the third of a 
century to philological studies. For years 
the present publishers of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary were associated with the publica- 
tion of Webster’s Dictionary, and few 
have had a better opportunity of learning 
their weak and strong points. Itis hard- 
ly probable, therefore, with this experience, 
that, unless they were satisfied with the 
superiority of the principles of Worcester, 
they would have recently invested what 
may be termed ‘‘a fortune” in the pur- 
chase of this great property. Had the 
same amount of money and energy been 
employed in advertising and pushing 
Worcester as has been expended for that 
purpose on Webster, the former work 
would stand with people generally where 
it now does, on its merits alone, with the 
scholars and cultivated readers of America 
and England, far in advance of all others. 
After all, the preference for Worcester, 
which is now gaining ground so rapidly, is 
probably due to the reasons so tersely 
summed up by England’s greatest literary 
authority, the London Atheneum, which 
concludes an unprejudiced and elaborate 
review of the two dictionaries as follows: 


‘*The volumes before us show a vast 
amount of diligence; but with Webster it 
is diligence in combination with fanciful- 
ness, With Worcester in combination wilh 
good sense and judgment. Worcester’s 
is the soberer and safer book and may be 
pronounced 


“THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH 
LEXICON.” 
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Young and Old, 


MY “TROUBLESOME COMFORT.” 





BY MARY p- BRINE, 


Yes, you midget, I ‘really must say 
You’re a “ troublesome comfort’ every day, 
What does that mean? Well, give me a kiss, 
And Ill tell you. A “troublesome comfort’? 

is this: 
Only a boy in a kilted skirt, 
Who loves to play in the dust and dirt 5 
A boy with mischievous hands and feet, 
Despite his innocent face so sweet. 
A restless rogue of a darling boy; 
A mixture of nuisance, love, and joy ; 
A boy who climbs to his mother’s knee, 
With kisses sweet as a kiss can be ; 
A boy with the shine of the bluest skies 
Forever dancing within his eyes, 
With lips as red as the sweet June rose, 
Aud, yes, a wee little saucy nose ; 
A boy whose playthings are here and there, 
Making confusion everywhere ; 
A boy who has counted five long years, 
Each holding their share of joy and tears, 
Each bringing mamma a share of trouble ; 
’Though [ must confess the joy is double, 
In fact, my little one, it is true 
A “troublesome comfort” is just like you! 
I’ve taught you enough of a lesson to-day, 
So give me a kiss and be off to your play, 





ONE WAY TO DO A CHARITY. 





BY EDITH RIGGS, 





‘*Somenow, dear mother, I feel so rest- 
less to-day! Ido not know why,” said a 
young and sweet-faced girl, who had been 
all the morning bending over a table strewn 
with colors and brushes and pieces of 
china. 

‘IT know why, my dear child,” said the 
mother, who a moment ago had entered 
the room and stood now by her daughter’s 
side, watching dainty touches that were 
completing a border of morning glories 
around a figured vase. You feel restless 
because you are overworking. Here you 
have been these beautiful June days shut 
in the house, hardly resting an hour be- 
tween daylight and durk, and then going 
to work again by lamplight. You cannot 
goon inthis way Amy. You will be ill.” 

“Oh, Mother! Don’t say that!” said 
Amy, instantly arousing herself to vivacity 
and urging atone of gayety into her lag- 
ging voice. ‘‘I am only too glad to have 
all this work to do. These vases for Miss 
Harrison will be finished to-morrow, and 
then | can begin to decorate the breakfast 
set for dear Mrs. Howard. I shall take 
such pleusure in that. And it is sucha 
privilege to earn something toward keeping 
up this house that my dear father left to 
us. J am not tired. But I think I was 
worrying alittle.” 

Tears started in Mrs. Malte’s eyes at 
something plaintive in the tone in which 
Amy said ‘I am not tired.” She drew 
the girl’s head fondly toward her, pushed 
softly back the rich waves of dark hair, 
and kissed the fair young forehead. 

‘“*And what were you troubled about, 
darling?” 

“Oh! I was fretting because I thought 
perhaps I ought to go to some city with 
my work, and dispose of it there for bet- 
ter prices. I was thinking of those candle- 
sticks that Mrs. Deane bought. They were 
worth so much more than she gave. I 
told her so. I repeated what I had heard 
my teacher say of the value of such things. 
But Mrs. Deane could not give more, sol 
sold them. And now Iam afraid [ feel 
irritated aboutit. So much time and toil 
for such a trifling sum! It seems likea 
sacrifice.” 

Mrs. Malte looked puzzled and sorrow- 
ful. She had a sad, indignant thought that 
she did not wish to express. So she only 
replied to Amy: 

“Come with me. You are already so 
hearly ill that you need medicine, and the 
Medicine shall be fresh, sunny air. We 
will take a walk through the woods, for my 
g00d too. We will go down to the river- 
shore, and sit awhile on the bank under the 
wild grape-vine. It must be in full blossom 
now and deliciously fragrant. And we will 
look at the river-view your father loved so 
well, Come,” 

“Then, Mother dear,” said Amy, obey- 
ing, ‘‘you must not say a word if I work 
two hours later to-night, to make up time.’, 
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“No,” said her mother, with a sigh. ‘‘I 
will not say a word.” 

Mrs. Deane came into her parlor that 
bright June morning, and found her hus- 
band, whom she had supposed to be already 
far on his way to the village, for his busi- 
ness day, standing hat in hand beside the 
fireplace, examining the ornaments of the 
mantelpiece. 

‘‘Where did these new fangles come 
from?” he asked, in a voice not particularly 
indicative of pleasure. 

Mrs. Deane approached him rather nerv- 
ously and said: 

‘““Why, Edward, those are the candles 
Cousin Caroline painted for me, and I 
hadn’t a candlestick in the house to put 
them in. So when I wasin New York 1 
inquired the price of those candlesticks—” 

‘<Tnquired the price of them?” interrupt- 
ed Mr. Deane, roughly. ‘' Bought them, 
you mean.” 

**Oh! no,” said Mrs. Deane. ‘‘I did not 
buy them. They cost ten dollars a pair. 1 
would not spend such a sum for trifles. 
But I bought these,” added the little 
woman, triumphantly—‘“ I bought these of 
Amy Malte for four, and they’re a good 
deal handsomer than the New York ones. 
She asked nine dollars; but I beat her down 
to four.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Deane, with a modified 
air, ‘‘I don’t hanker after grimcracks. I 
don’t believe in piling up parlors, as you 
women do nowadays, with chiny poodles 
and bull-dogs and chiny washing-girls and 
chivy dimijobns, till a man feels in ’em likea 
bull inachiny-shop. But! shan’t blame you 
for buyin’ these, Nancy. They’re mighty fine 
paintin’, if I’m any judge. And, if buyin’ 
of them has been the means of givin’ that 
handso ” Here Mr. Deane changed his 
adjestive with a jerk, not unlike, to use his 
own simile, a ‘‘ bull in a china-shop,” who 
has just escaped breaking something— 
“that handy little Amy Malte a lift, I don’t 
mind the expense.” 

“IT told her you would not,” said Mrs. 
Deane. ‘‘I told her it gave us pleasure to 
encourage her. Why, just look at these 
butterflies flying over the wheat-stalks,” 
continued Mrs. Deane, taking one of the 
ornamental objects tenderly into her hand. 
‘IT tell you, Edward, if you were to put 
these candlesticks into an auction, they’d 
bring twelve to-morrow.” 

“Yes, Cousin Caroline has really a gift 
for decorating,” said Mrs. Deane to her 
neighbor, Mrs. Rogers, who was making her 
an afternoon call, and to whom she had been 
displaying her new acquisition. ‘‘She is 
more artistic, I think, than most amateurs,” 
with a stress on the word amateurs. ‘‘ And 
the candlesticks, how do you like them?” 

“They are lovely,” said Mrs. Rogers. 
’T was in fact the sticks and not the candles 
that her eyes had been regarding admiring- 
ly. ‘*The design is exquisite. Are these 
too the work of your cousin?” 

‘*No,” said Mrs, Deane. ‘‘ They were a 
purchase of mine. Do you really like them? 
I was not quite sure whe! her they were strict- 
ly in good taste. A little too florid, perhaps. 
But I bought them to help a poor young 
person—Amy Malte, a neighbor of ours, a 
poor girl in whom I am interested.” 

At the mention of the name Amy Malte 
other ears than those of Mrs, Rogers be- 
came alert—the ears of two young people, 
Miss Folger and her brother, who were visit- 
ing Miss Deane, and who, like Mrs. Rogers, 
were new-comers to the town. They were 
both excited—Miss Folger because she had 
heard Amy Malte described as ‘‘ the pret- 
tiest girl in the place,” and she had not yet 
seen her; and the brother because he had 
seeo her, and had been secretly smitten by 
her dainty charms. 

‘*And who is Amy Malte?” asked Mr. 
Rogers. ‘‘ Not, surely, the daughter of 
Auguste Malte, the distinguished author of 
B.?” 

“Yes. The Maltes are old residents 
here. You have probably not seen them 
because they live so quietly. They are 
obliged to live quietly or not live at all. 
Auguste Malte died and left his family 
perfect beggars. Of course, the neighbors 
are allkind. We all [with a sigh] try to 
help them along. I [with another sigh] do 
my part. Bat they are so poor!” and here 
Mrs, Deane, evidently aware that she was 
addressing an audience, raised her voice 
accordingly. ‘‘ 1 don’t suppose they know 








one day where the next day’s meal is com 
ing from. I bave been credibly informed 
that they live on pancakes the year round.” 

“Live on pancakes /” was repeated, with 
a titter, by some one cn the sofa. 

Mrs.e Dean, warmed with her subject, 
went on. ‘And I don’t suppose those 
Malte girls—do you, Clarissa?” appealing 
to her daughter—‘‘wear an atom of clothing 
that is not a cast-off thing of some relative. 
And Amy, the oldest girl——” 

**Oh!” said Mrs, Rogers~—not loudly, but 
with such an unmistakable cry of pain 
that Mrs, Deane thought her guest had 
been seized with ‘‘a stitch in her side,” and 
was relieved to find the stitch only a mental 
one by the instant addition of ‘‘ Don’t say 
any more. How i pity them!” 

“They are, as you say, objects of pity; 
and so | bought these candlesticks of Amy. 
It was,” she added, blandly, ‘‘a very pretty 
way to do a charity.” 

Mrs. Rogers was ‘‘returning calls,” and 
in the first house that she entered after 
leaving Mrs. Deane—a house elaborately 
adorned and surrounded by the most pic- 
turesque grounds within limit of the 
town’s environs—she found Mrs. Moulton 
“at home.” 

Conversation turned in the course of the 
visit to that very frequent topic of the day, 
‘charities’; and somewhere indirectly in 
this connection Mrs. Moulton appealed to 
her visitor. 

‘*T wish you would tell me, quite frank- 
ly, do you think | did right? I gave a 
picnic last week in our Chestnut Grove. 
It was a petite affair, to be sure. The in- 
vitations were only extended to a few 
young people, Adéle’s intimate friends; 
but I wanted so much to invite Amy Malte. 
Somehow that girl’s life touches me; she is 
so sweet-looking, so refined. ‘And 1 know, 
at least I fear, the poor child is injuring 
herself by incessant work. She paints 
china, you know. I wanted to ask her to 
our picnic. I thought the change of a bright 
afternoon would do her good. But I don’t 
know the Maltes very well; so 1 consulted 
my neighbor, Mrs, Deane. She knowsthem 
intimately. Indeed, I imagine she is very 
good and helpful to them. She did not 
say how much she has done for them. She 
was delicate about it. But I could draw 
from her intimations that they are special 
objects of her care and liberality.” 

“‘T never fancied Mrs. Deane particu- 
larly,” Mrs. Moulton continued, confiden- 
tially. ‘‘She is not a pleasing person to me, 
I had even thought of dropping her from 
my visiting list. But this kindness of hers 
to the Maltes has quite won me. I am her 
sincere friend now. So I asked her advice 
about inviting Amy. She opposed the idea 
decidedly. ‘'The girl’s time,’ she said, ‘is 
fully occupied with her life-work. She has 
no jeisure for society.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘ this 
ought not to be. She is so young and so 
interesting; and there’s a ban for youth 
certainly against ‘all work and no joy.’ 
The truth was that argument of Mrs. Deane 
did not convince me at all. But then she 
said: ‘And if you give these working-peo- 
ple a taste of pleasure, it unfits them for 
their toil. They see a world entirely 
different from their own—a world that does 
not and cannot belong to them; and they 
become restless and discontented. The 
well-meant kindness only aggravates them.’ 
Now there was something in that. Soldid 
not invite Amy Malte; but ever since I 
I have felt reproached. I can see her 
sweet face—she sits in one of those side 
pews in church very near ours—growing 
every week paler and paler. She was as 
rosy as Adéle six months ago. I thought 
a pleasant afternoon in our grove, with 
girls and boys of her own age, would do 
her good. Now tell me, what do you 
think?” 

Mrs. Rogers had turned slightly pale. Her 
lips were set, her eyes had dimmed with 
some sad emotion. She answered, pleas- 
antly: ‘‘I think that I am very sorry you 
did not ask her. I think your impulse was 
kind and right. Even the invitation, if it 
could not be accepted, would have given 
pleasure. And, accepted, I believe the 
picnic would have done Amy good. If I 
were you, I would invite her the very 
next time that you have a gathering of 

oung people.” 
ce > will.” Said gentle-hearted Mrs. 
Moulton. ‘’Twill give me sincere pleas- 
ureto doso. I shall take your advice.” 
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‘A very pretty way todo acharity.” These 
words haunted Mrs. Rogers. They ‘rang 
in her ears’ when she was going to sleep at 
night. They stimulated her to a course 
of action quite foreign to her softly sym- 
pathetic and rather passive nature. They 
aroused her to an action of reproof. 

A visit to the studio of Amy Malte, where 
the guileless girl, won by the ‘motherly 
way’ which was a genuine outflow of the 
matron’s lovingness, gave to Mrs. Rogers 
ungrudgingly and almost unconsciously her 
artless confidence, had served to establish 
this resolution and precipitate the reprov- 
ing act. 

It was in a Saturday evening twilight 
that Mrs. Deane and Mrs. Rogers were 
seated together within garden-walls in a 
secluded arbor, hung thickly with blos- 
somed clematis, and overlooking from a 
shrubberied eminence the rolling hills and 
the valley, amid whose foliage, rich with 
the emerald color of June, the spires of the 
village and its roofs and gables and shin- 
ing dormer windows ascended. The rosy 
flush of sunset had not yet vanished from 
the westera sky, and in the east the rising 
moon poured a silver luster. This min- 
gling of lights enhanced everything. The 
scene was so sweet and tranquil that a 
spirit of silence preluded the conversation, 
which, now that the moment for it was 
come, Mrs. Rogers hardly felt courage to 
make. 

The first words gave Mrs. Deane a sin- 
gular thrill of anticipation. 

‘*To-morrow we shall meet at church,” 
said Mrs. Rogers. ‘* We shall meet at the 
communion, and before we kneel there side 
by side in the presence of our Lord there 
is something 1 want very much to say to 
you.” 

Mrs. Deane made no reply. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Deane,” continued her 
neighbor, impetuously, ‘‘if you bad a 
darling relative who, placed in unhappy 
circumstances, was struggling against them 
to earn her own living, would you not 
think it a friend’s part to come and tell you 
if some one was persistently representing 
that relative as ‘ an object of charity,’ and 
exposing to careless view the ignominies 
that, in order to keep herself from becom- 
ing a burden to others, she was forced to 
endure?” 

“Indeed, I should,” said Mrs. Deane, 
with a vague sense of relief. ‘‘And 1 am 
happy to say that I have no relative who is 
an object of charity. Mr. Deane’s cousin, 
to be sure, Mrs. Marlborough, a much- 
esteemed woman, with a host of influential 
friends, was left a widow in straitened 
circumstances, and has taken the position 
of housekeeper in the house of a distant 
connection. But if ever a woman fairly 
earned her living she does. It would take 
the diplomacy of a bureau of state to steer 
straight through the complications and the 
tempers of that family. And Mrs. Marl- 
borough does it. ‘An object of charity,’ 
indeed! I should like to know who said 
so.” 

‘You agree with me, then,” said Mrs. 
Rogers, ‘‘that to such a woman a repre- 
sentation made to strangers that she was 
an incumbent upon gratuitous bounty, 
and the unnecessary exposure to cold eyes 
of whatever indignities her brave soul has 
to bear, would be an unkindness and an 
insult.” 

‘‘Indeed, [ do.” 

‘« Because,” said Mrs, Rogers, ‘‘I have 
noticed that among even what we call the 
‘ lower classes’ of working-people there is 
a certain upright spirit which does not 
willingly submit to accepting charitable 
help unless such help becomes absolutely 
necessary. I consider this sort of independ- 
dence a sacred endowment of character and 
a saving one in human economy. Don’t 
you?” 

“‘Yes,” said Mrs. Deane, feeling again 
something of the thrill of anxious anticipa- 
tion; for Mrs. Rogers had turned toward 
her, with a face full of agitation. 

“T was thinking,” she went on, “ of 
Amy Malte. I am sure, with her refined 
feeling, it would pain her to have stran- 
gers told that she ‘lives on pancakes’ all 
the year, and wears only ‘cast-off clothes,’ 
and that her neighbors buy her handiwork 
‘for charity.’ I think such a picturing of 
herself would pain her. And when I learned, 
accidentally, that the slight purchase, 








‘below price,’ of some pieces of her artistic 
work was made not only a boast of ‘char- 
ity,’ but was actual capital tothe purchaser, 
winning by a generalized form of ‘ good- 
ness and liberality’ » valuable friendship 
not granted otherwise, I felt there was 
something wrong that should be dealt with. 
I will not say reprovingly, for we are all 
so full of faults that reproof seems hardly 
to belong to any of us—to the elders of the 
church, perhaps, but not to us women; 80 
I will not say reprovingly, but a wrong 
that should be dealt with awakeningly.” 

‘*T think sometimes,” said Mrs, Rogers, 
tremblingly, for she was by this time quite 
unnerved by her unwonted errand, ‘‘that 
we cannot too gently and too reverently do 
our Lord’s will, especially in the manner 
of our charilies Perbaps he had some 
deeper insigtt into the needs of the op- 
pressed than we are aware of when he said, 
‘But thou when thou doest alms let not thy 
right hand know what thy left hand doeth, 
that thioe alms may be io secret’; and when 
in his example he attached to his most 
startling gifts ‘Go and tell no man.’ Per- 
hapsin his divinely comprehensive reach 
of sympathy he took part with something 
noble in those who ‘ bear disaster’; took 
part with somethiog worthily sensitive that 
he would not be willing to have wounded.” 

And here Mrs. Rogers put her arm gent- 
ly around Mrs, Deane and leaned her head 
confidingly against that little lady’s shoul- 
der. 

‘‘It would beso dreadful ”’—she spoke 
now in that softened, slightly pain-sharp- 
ened voice that we all involuntarily use in 
prayer—‘‘ it would be so dreadful if ever 
we or those we love should come into the 
presence of our Lord and say, ‘In Thy 
name we have cast out evils, and in Thy 
name we have done many wonderful works,’ 
and that then he should profess unto us: ‘ I 
never knew you.’” 

Mrs. Deane had many opportunities after 
this to display the painted candlesticks that 
she had bought of Amy Matte: but never 
again in alluding to their purchase was she 
heard to say: 

‘* A very pretty way to do a charity.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this Department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles, THE INDEPENDENT, New York.] 





A LITTLE acquaintance is a dangerous thing, 
60 far as we are concerned, you will find. You 
have known us for only one week, and yet we 
are going to start right off and ask favors. 

In the firet place, we want you to take just 
as much interest in making puzzles as in solv- 
ing the.n, and we promise you that they shall 
appear in ‘‘ Puzzledom”’ at once, if we have to 
scramble into the press after it has started. 

We want all kinds—diamonds, stars, step- 
ladders, enigmas, anagrams, diagonals (real 
hard fellows, siugle and double), hidden cities, 
wheels, charades, beheaded rhymes, word- 
rquares, double acrostics— ‘Thank you, that 
will do for a beginning. 

CABIN PUZZLE. 
* * * 


* * * 

* * * 
* ” * * * * * * 
. * ee & * ee * 
* *# * * ne * ke & * 
* ee * * * eH * *& * * 
* * eke * * * * * * * * 


The perpendicular and sloping lines ara read 
downward ; the horizontals from left to right. 

The letters that form the ridgepole mean 
cost; along the lower edge of the roof, wide 
extent; along the foundation, a recipe. The 
left-hand post means a musical ectertainment ; 
the middle corner post, expectant; the right- 
hand corner post, a decree. The left-hand 
edge of roof, the return of a sound ; the middle 
edge, contentment; the right-hand 
otherwise. 

Toe chimney is a word square. 1, a knock; 
2, a verb of existence ; 3, a small enclosure. 

The door is a word square. 1, a boy’s toy; 
2, mineral; 3, a fondling. 

Exch window is also a word square. First, 
1, a kind of meat; 2, a beverage ; 3, human 
beings. And, recond, 1, the flowers’ greatest 
friend ; 2, to employ; 3, modern. L. R. 


edge, 


ENIGMA. 
A word of ten letters, meanirg a branch of 
education taught in all seminarie:. 
My 1, 8, 5, 4, 7 is of remarkable proportions, 
My 3, 2, 10, 7, 8, 9 is obscure, 
My 6, 7, 2 is 8 pen, H, 





[Fill the blanks with words of five letters 
each, the first word being represented by the 
asterisks, from the upper point downward 
toward the right. The last letter of the first 
word js the first of the second word, and 
so on.] 

The Story. — Being late at breakfast one 
morning, a@ glance at my watch showed me 
that [ must hasten to the ——, if I wanted to 
reach the city and begin to —~ my scholars at 
the usual hour. On my way a frightened —— 
nearly upset me, although I took —— care to 
keep out of his way, as he ran —— the —— 
in the streets. I —— one of the teamsters was 
a —-, for he seemed —— to run into every 
one as he weut dashing —— the corners, 
However, I was in time and none the worse 
for my fright. O. B. 

DIAMONDS. 
‘. 

1. A consonavt. 2. To stitch. 8. The red 
cedar. 4. A bigot. 5. Smart. 6. One of Na- 
poleon's marshals. R. 8. 

Il. 

1. Aconsonant. 2. A covering. 3. To dance 
wildly. 4. A large letter. 5. Not large. 6. 
Ananimal. 7. A consonant. Cc. 

AN OLD RIDDLE, 

One and the same word of two syllables 

answers each of the following verses: 
iL 

My first eprings in the mountains. 

My second springs out of the mountains, 

My whole comes with a spring over the 

mountains. 
Il. 

My first runs up the trees. 

My second runs psst the trees. 

My whole spreads over the trees. 

Ill. 

My first runs on two legs. 

My second runs without any legs. 

My whole runs away, legs or no lege. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first isin water, but notin milk. 

Mr second in cashmere, not in silk. 

h *iird is in maple, but not in birch. 

My fourth is in hunting, not in search. 

My fifth is in index, but not ia first, 

My sixth is in drinking, but not in thirst. 

My seventh is in darken, but not in light. 

My eighth is in sleep, but not in night. 

My ninth is in evening, but not in day. 

My tenth isin June, but not in May. 

My eleventh is in end, but not in close, 

My twelfth is in ear, and also in nose. 

My thirteenth in fun, but not in caper. 

My fourteenth in ligut, and also in taper. 

While my whole, you will find, is the name 
ofa paper. 








: aemeee 
Selections, 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


A GENTLEMAN who has had several con- 
fidential talks with his wife, and who had 
his spirit considerably moved, writes to 
the editor of Zhe Methodist as follows: 

‘My wife, although not living at Athens, 
has, like Paul, bad her spirit stirred in 
her by what she thinks is one species of 
idolatry—?. e., man-worship, or the devo- 
tion of all things to man’s interests, without 
regard to the claims of the other sex. My 
wife is not a so-called Woman’s Rights 
Man; butshe does believe in respecting 
and protecting women’s rights. Now, the 
occasion of her soul’s being stirred is this: 
She has been reading in one of our papers 
a story—one, she says, of the common 
kind—which represents that a married 
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woman is, by virtue of her position, bound 
to be ever cheerful and happy at home, 
as well as abroad; that she is bound to 
greet her husband, when he comes home 
tired, cross, and perplexed, with smiles and 
sunshine. Now, my wife is of the opinion 
that there are two sides to this question, 
and thinks that some one should present 
the other side. She wants to know what 
right aman has to go home cross, and 
remain cross until he is coaxed and petted 
into good nature by the woman who, as 
his wite, is obliged to remain at home, 
perhaps, all of the time, through cares 
which are as much his as hers. y wife 
is of Biglow’s opinion—what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander; and, hence, 
she thinks that some one should be em- 
ployed to write a word of advice to the 
men, telling them tbat, if they wish to re- 
tain the angel or the angelic spirit which 
they married, they ought to do their fret- 
ting before the world, and not at home. 
Sie says: Tell them, if they would 
have sunshine about the house, to deport 


My wife is of the opinion that men are in 
duty bound to take a little more respons- 
ibility upon themselves as regards making 
a pleasant home. But then, she says, 
what does the average man care about 
home? It is only a place for him to eut, 
drink, sleep,aud dress in. Home! She 
says that it would be well for young ladies 
in those days of sweet converse before 
marriage to ask the would-b~ husband what 
his idea of a home is. Possibly, if this were 
done, there would be fewer cases of those 
scandalous divorces which are now so 
common. The fact is, looking upon this 
question from a woman’s position, my wife 
has reached the conclusion that a true 
home is not made except by the united 
efforts of the two whose interests are as 
one. The wife alone cannot make a home, 
neither the husband alone; but botb, work- 
ing for the accomplishment of this high 
aim, shall gain their object. She says: 
Ask the discontented men who have so 
much fault to find with the way their 
homes are conducted: Did you ever talk 
with your wife and come to an under- 
standing as to how things should be 
managed; and then did you faithfully per- 
form your part? Have you expressed as 
much charity for your wife as you have 
exacted of her for yourself? In fact, have 
you done as you would be done by? Now, 
straws sbow which way the wind blows, 
and so these few pointed questions show 
that women, after all, possibly may not be 
altogether to blame for unpleasantness in 
the fumily. Certainly we cannot too serious- 
ly consider avy of the questions which per- 
tain to home economy, as home life is or 
should be the fountain of social, religious, 
political, and national life. Make our 
homes pure, pleasauvt, and instructive of 
good, and it shall be good for all to have a 
home. When men sing ‘There is no place 
like home,’ it is too often with them an 
ideal home, when it should be and might 
be a real, if they as men would but teir 
their burdens as patiently as women bear 
theirs.” 





CHANGES IN THE MORAL STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRISTENDOM. 





A pDROLL illustration of the fact that the 
moral standards of Christendom are con- 
stanily changing for the better is furnished 
by the ethical code of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, quoted in his autobiography. 
Lord Herbert was something of a free- 
thinker in his day; yet he was a firm be- 
liever in the supernatural, and, like Calvin, 
he had his ‘five points”—namely, ‘‘ that 
there is a supreme God; that he is to be 
worshiped; that virtue and piety are the 
chief elements of tbis worship; that sins 
are to be repented and eschewed; that 
good and evil will be rewarded and 
punished in this life and in the next.” We 
mention these points to show that Lord 
Herbert’s dissent from the philosopby of 
his time was not so radical as much that 
has been developed in later years. For his 
ethics he distinctly adopts the Christian 
law, ashe understands it; and it is prob- 
able that his understanding of it did not 
differ greatly from that of the people of his 
day. Yetinrespect to forgiveness Lord 
Herbert says: ‘‘Tbough, whensoever my 
honor bath been engaged, no man hath 
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where with my honor I could forgive I nevet 
used revenge, as leaving it always to God, 
who the less I punish my enemies will 
inflict so much more puvishment on them.” 
This odd commingling of spite with clem 

ency sounds ludicrous enough to a Chris- 
tian of these days. Yet the incongruity 
was not, probably, very distinctly seen by 
the great majority of Envglish Christians 
two hundred and fifty years ago. Horace 
Walpole, who edited the Antobiography of 
Herbert, calls attention in a note on this 
passage to tbe words of Hamlet, when the 
prince hesitates to kill the king at his 
prayers, for fear that he shall send him to 
heaven. The quality of mercy would seem 
to be somewhat “‘ strained” by such reflec 

tione. Nothing is plainer to one who is 
familiar with the different periods of 
English literature than that the moral ideas 
of Christians have been gradually trans- 
formed and purified by the silent working 
of the Spirit of the Lord, and that many 
moral distinctions which are now clearly 
perceived were once but dimly seen. ‘That 
this gradual elevationof the moral stand- 
ards must have reacted upon the theology 
of the Church is obvious enough.—Sunday 
Afternoon. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 














A. G. NEWMAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


RAILWAY CAR FIXTURES, BURGLAR ALARMS, 
Bell Hanging in all its branches, and 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATING. 


Warerooms....... .. 1180 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factory..157 to 163 West 29th St.. N.Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


ENGLISH CLOTHS, 
ENGLISH STYLES, 
ENGLISH PRICES. 


lL have imported a variety of New Designs in En- 
glish Diagonals and fine Trouserings. A large selec- 
tion of English T'weeds and Scotch Homespuns for 
Autumn and Winter wear. 

Sample Garments from some of the first housesin 
London, including a new style of Ladies’ Walking 
Jacket. 


W. WALKER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
671 BROADWAY, 
Grand Central Hotel. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


NO. 1152 BROADWAY, NEAR 27th ST., 


China, Glass, aud Pottery. 


PERSONAL SELECTION. DIRECT IM- 
PORTATION. 


AT LOWEST PRICKS. 
EXAMINATION SOLICITED. 














STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO. 
Orrick :—5 AND 7 JOHN &®TREET, NEW YORK. 

BRANCH OFFICES :—1142 Broadway, near 26th St., 
New York; 27% Fulton St., Brooklyn; 47N. Eighth 
St., Philada.; and 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

All kinds of Ladies’ and Gestliemen’s Garments 
Cleaned and Dyed. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, ete.. of 
all fabrics, cleaned. Gentlemen's Coats, Overcoats, 
Pants, Vests, etc., dyed or cleaned, without rip- 

ing. Kid Gloves and Feathers dyed or cleaned. 
Linen and Mustin Shades, Chintz, ete., etc., cleaned 
and glazed. RET, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
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SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 
ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., } 
Salesroom, 676 Broadway, New York. 
Factory and Office, Wallingford, Coun. 


CHINA AND GLASS, 
Davis Collamore & Co. 


have the pleasure to announce the opening of their 

new store, No. 921 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 

for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 24, 
THANKING THEIR PATRONS 

for business in the past and hoping for an increase 

in their new and central location. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Royal Copeland, Minton, and 
Wedg woods. 


BENNETT FAIENCE. 


A new lot. Some choice pieces. 


BRONZE GLASS. 
FAO-SIMILES of Dk. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOV- 
ERLES AT TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
Kensington Museum and the copies are wonderful 
iinitations. 
¢#™ Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 
AND GLASS, 


























ge ARCH RY, 
eine LAWN TENNIS, 
\e ited AND ALL 
SNEHV7 OUT-DOOR SPORTS, TOYS> 
GAMES. 
x Only Genuine St Germain 
Student Lamp. 
French China, Glassware, 
; Clocks, Bronzes, 
. Statuary, 
P suitable for presents, at moderate 
- prices. 


: C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Established 1801), 
29, 31. and 33 PARK PLACE, 
foot N, W. corner Metropolitan Klevated Railway. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 











GREAT BARGAINS 


IN 


Muzzle and Breach Loading Guns! 


¢#” Send for Circulars. Cut this out. 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


OLD SATSUMA. 


Our Mr. Collamore having 
just returned from a tour 
around the world in pursuit 
of NOVELTIES in POT- 
TERY, etc., we invite our 
customers and the public 
generally to call and exam- 
ine his selectionsin Japan- 
ese Curtos, Chinese, French, 
and English Pottery, etc. 


Gilman Collamore & Co. 


No. 731 BROADWAY, 
ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACE. 





3.50. Organs, $35. 

Organs, 1'°2 stops, 7328. hurch Organs. 16 stops, 
d 115. Elegant $375 Mirror-top 
Organs, only $105. Tremendous sacrifice to close 
Immense New Steam Facto- 





THE GYROSCOPE, 
or Celeorat lanet- 


ary ayy ihe greatest 
WONDER of the AGE, 
Weight Suspended in the Air 
by an Unknown Law. None 
of the Scientists can Explain. 

his little Top will main- 
tain any angle bet ween the 
horizontal and perpendicu- 
lar without any support. it 

a a 


will muke a semi-transpar- 
ent globe. Will walk a 
string or gyrate about the 
top of the pedestal. And 
it will spin for some minutes in any position. Same 
ple by mail sent on receipt of 50 cents. Wholesale 
price-list_ sent to dealers on 4 et Address 
' AMERICAN MAN FAG EINE CO., 

No. 130 Kxchange Place. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse 
10 BAROLAY 8T.. N. Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintendert 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 


Printing Presses and Out- 
fits, small and large 
Catalogues of 120 pages mulled 
for 15 cents. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


SUsTAINS TO THE GREATEST DEGREK 
THE CAPACITY FOR PROLONGED 


'PHYSICAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 


The best evidence of its merits and value ts given 
in the ann. xed testimonial of Mr. A. EK. bly ga 
of the firm of Messrs. H. K.& F.B. Thurber & Co., 
New York, who has by its use demonstrated the 
truth of what is claimed for it: 


New YorK July 10th, 1878. 
H. M. ANTHONY, Esq. , 104 Reade Bt., City: 

Dear Sir :—in reply to your inguiry relative to the 
effects in my case of “Horsford’s Acid Phosphate,” I 
am pleased to say that it has proved a success beyond 
my most sunguine expectations, inthe summer of 
1875 my health failed me. I suffered greatly trom 
prostration, produced by overwork, and, as physi- 
cians afforded me no relief, 1 went to Europe, in 
hopes the voyage and change of climate would prove 
beneficial. The relief, however, was but temporary. 
On my return to New York, in October, 1877, I bean 
taking the * Acid Phosphate,” which has complete- 
ly cured me, and I tuke pleasure in endorsing it as 
being a pleasant, efficient remedy, possessing all the 
good qualities claimed for it. [am anxious that its 
merits should be more extensively known. 

Yours very truly, A. B. WHYLAND. 


Menutoctuped according to the directions of Prof. 
K. N. rsford, by_ the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WoORKS,-Providence, R. I. 
A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
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sent free bv mail on addressing the manufacturers. 





BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 





HA 


Instrument Fully Warranted. 
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Every 





CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 


. HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United States Centennial 


nternational Exhibition, but havin 


been UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED 


BY THE WORLD'S BEST JUDGES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. : 
Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, DETROIT, Michigan. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY, 


POND’S EXTRACT, 


THE UNIVERSAL FAMILY REME- 
DY AND SPECIFIC FOR IN- 
FLAMMATORY DISEASES 
AND HEMORRHACES. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


CURES EYE DISEASES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 27th, 1878. 
Fond’s Extract Co. : 

Gentlemen:—About oue year ago ‘“ Ptery 
gion’? commenced growing upon both of my 
5 I consulted several pbysicians, all of 
them saying that a surgical operation would 

necessary. I also consulted a celebrated 
oculist in Chicago, who agreed with the doc- 
tors in their opinion. Six months ago my eye- 
lids became somewhat inflamed, and 1 used 
Tona’s Extract as a wash, diluted one-half with 
rain-water. Io ashort time | noticed that the 
‘** Pterygion’”’ was gradually growing smaller. 
I then began to use the Extract stronger, and 
continued to do so until 1 was able to use it 
clear, bathing the eyes freely three times per 
day. At the time I commenveed the use of the 
Extract the sight of one eye was much im- 
_ and both were being rapid y covered. 

he disease is now entirely removed from one 
eye and or so from the other. If this 
statement will be of any use to you or others, 
you are at liberty to uce it as you please. 
Respectfully, E, T. LOVERING, 


POND'’S EXTRACT 


CURES SPRAINS. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, | 
New York, July 10ib, i878. § 
Pond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen :—1 jumped from a railroad car 
and sprained my knee very badly, and when I 
arrived at my home not only found it painful, 
but badly swollen. I applied hot cloths, cam- 

horated oil, and other remedies, without re- 
jef, notil a friend suggested Pona’s HLxtract. I 
sent for some, and,to mv great surprise, tif- 
teen minutes from the first application the 
pain had nearly all gone. After the second ap- 
plication I went comfortably to sleep, and 
walked to business the next day, a di-tance of 
overamtle. People who have bad sprained 
limbs will scarcely credit this, as a spraio is »n 
obstinate taing to cure, and I fully «xpected 
to be contined to my house for weeks; but the 
effect of your Hetract was truly magical in my 
case. Very respectfully youre, 


J. L. THOMPSON. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR TOILET USE. 


UNITED States PATENT OFFICE, | 
WasHinaTon, D. C., July 3d, 1878. § 
Pond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I1 have been using J’ond’s Hx 
tract as a wash for the face after shaving, 
and among the many articles I have used for 
the — mentioned your Hxtract is pre- 
eminently the best. It is far better than bay 
rum. | have recommended it to other gentle- 
men, and of the dozen or more that have tried 
it all are continuing its use and are as greatly 
pleased with it as myself. I believe if you 
would more generally make known the benefits 
of Fond’s Extract as a wash for the face after 
shaving you would confer a favor on the pub- 
lic. I have ovly been induced to write this 
from the beneficial effects derived from the 
use of Pond’s Extract, and you may make what- 
ever use vou like of this letter. 

Yours, very truly, 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


SeasipE Home, Aug. 26th, 1878, 
To the Pond’s Extract Company: 

Gentlemen :—Your supply of J0nd’s Hzxtract 
came duly to hand and t* duly appreciated. 
Scarcely a day passes that | do not have occa- 
sion to use the Hrtract, and invariably with 
good results. 

Thanking you for your generous gilt, 

lam yours, etc., 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, MP, 
Resident Ihysician, Seaside Home, 





A distinguished clergyman writes; 
Warsaw, INp., August 6th, 1873. 
To the Tond’s Extract Uo,: 


Unsolicited, I send the following vrateful 
acknowledgment of the excellence of y.ur 
medicine, Ou Sunday week I caughta very 
severe cold after service, and on Monday I felt 
sore all over—every bone ached; but on Tues- 
day I was seized with retention of the urine. 
For six hours I suffered the most excruciating 
agony, the la:t three of which there was total 
suppreseion, with a constant desire, aod I was 
compelled to make the effort to relieve myrelf, 
but without any good result. Having beard of 
your Fxtract, [ sent for some, and am bappy to 
place on record the fact that, after taking 
three teaspoonfuls and two outward applica- 
tions, | obtained relief. Had it not come when 
it did, J feel { could not have survived very 
long. I strongly recommend the Ft: act to all 
who may be sfflicted as I wasasa sure and 
certain relief. 


Yours, very gratetelty. 
W. 8. SPEIRS, A. M., 
Rector St. Anorew’s Church. 


P.8.—You are at perfect liverty to use my 
letter anywhere and everywhere you se fit. 
Such valuable medicine is jast what profes- 
sional men of sedentary habits require. I am 
very thankful for the relief it bas given me 
and the assurance that [ will never again 
suftier as | have done. 


POND'S EXTRACT. 











The Juslependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .......83.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 * (3 mos.), ™ 7” 

4 “ (lmonth), “ « 35 
2 “(2 weeks), “ - 20 
1 Number (1 week) . se 10 
$2 Numbers, after 3 months, . 3.50 
53 - after 6 months, ° 4.00 


G2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money ina Kegistered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postrasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as ree 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECHIPT of the pauper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECKIPTS for money 
temitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money Is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp ts received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to :eceive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not -is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspupers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unca Jed for, \# prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines wo the column.) 
. Last Paged Business Notice 

Wo 


RLS NE I so ch ndeancae snes 
4times(one month). 7c.| 4 umes (one month). .860, 





13 0“ (three months).t5c. 1 (three months).80c 
on Co) ws de 8 fax  }ie. 
& “ (twelve “ .50c.152 “ (twelve “ 650. 
, ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS . 
4 times iaeaculaaaalans: Sasco<soconee~tsecce seal 
1% “ (three months). .. B0e, 
Be *  (elx ve .. B50. 
ao” twelve “ 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES Py hy DOLLARS *ER AGATE 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............VIFTY C&NTB A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding fvar lines, 
#; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address ai! letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..8. Bov 37-7 - Vers “iry. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals wil] find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications wil) be sup- 
plied, in connection with Toe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tux Lnpr. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 






















premiums, postage paid, 

Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist...... eudhahansdeons $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly..............s0 3 60 400 
Demorest’s Magazine 2 60 83 00 
Frank Leslie’s Lilustrated Weekly. % 60 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 145 20 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly............se0e. 360 400 
Harper's Basar. .....cccsccccccece 360 400 
Home Jourmal..ccccccoccccccccces 17% 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre 

LS Pe re en 115 1 30 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal... 3 60 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 «6800 
Nationa] Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
8t. Nicholas Magazine. -. 2% 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly..............- 3 40 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine,. 2 60 3 00 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 

BOmMOe .ccccccccces ecrwéeecce Bae 1 50 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 130 120 
The Illustrated Christian Weesly. 225 250 
The Christian....... a ae ec 
Princeton Review........seeeees 180 200 
International Keview (new subs.). 450 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine... 450 500 
Waverley M ices bdsdeee - 400 60 
Whitney’s Musical Guest..... soce > @: 28 
“ Wide ay a 5 gy owe 

e for Young People.. 
Now York Somt-Weeklt Post..... 3% 89 
Christian at Work........ ed cldes 2 70 % 00 
The Nation... ccccocescccsccoge -- 490 5 2) 
Rural New Yorker............... 2 25 2 50 
Lippincoti’s Sunday Magazine... 2 40 275 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.)....2 75 3 00 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 








NEW RASPBERRIES. 





SELECT VARIETIES FOR THE FRUIT- 
FARM OR GARDEN. 





BY R. H. HAINES. 


A NUMBER of the more noticeable varieties of 
this fruit have already been named ; but there 
are still others that are possessed of certain 
qualities that will render them well worthy of 
a description. As the raspberry now promises 
to become one of the most profitable fruits to 
grow, it will perhaps prove of interestto some 
persons to know something more in regard to 
what qualities are found in these new varieties 
to render them specially suitable. It will also 
prove very acceptable to many to learn that, 
besides the qualities for profit that are pos- 
sessed by these newer kinds, many of 
them are equally desirable for amateurs or for 
others who may wish both to grow for their 
own use or for the supplying of markets. 
There have been some varieties—such as the 
“Clarke” and ‘ Philadelphia’’—which have 
been called ‘‘ market varieties,” and have been 
very largely planted for general or private use ; 
but the want of firmness of the berries has 
proved a decided hindrance in making them 
really profitable ; as, being too soft for distant 
shipping, any extra supply would quickly over- 
stock a Jocal market and put the prices down 
to figures that would be far from profitable. 
In selecting the following varicties for descrip- 
tions at this time I have, accordingly, en- 
deavored to choose those of the newer kinds 
that seem to promise to combine both pleasure 
and profit. 

Reliance.—This variety combines the quality 
of productiveness of the “ Philadelphia,’’ of 
which it is a seedling, with the equally im- 
portant quality of yielding berries that are suf- 
ficiently firm to stand shipment to dietant mar- 
kets. It promises to become a mainstay or 
reliance to many who make fruit-growing their 
business, owing to these merits, and the fact 
that the fruit sells readily at quite good prices. 
The berries are of quite large size, roundish- 
conica), of a good red color, and of a quality 
that also renders them well suited to private 
use. 

Queen of the Market.—The extra large size of 
this fruit—some specimens measuring 234 and 
3 inches around—and their bright red color and 
firmness will prove very successful assistants 
in enabling this royal berry to retain the royal 
name by which it is known. It is one of the 
newest of the finer raspberries and is receiving 
a very cordial welcome. A merit that is well 
worthy of mention is the property that the ber- 
ries have of keeping in a salable condition in 
the markets for several days after being picked. 
It is needless to dwell on the value of, this 
trait, as all fruit-growers will appreciate it. 
The plants are vigorous and it is thought that 
they will continue to prove hardy, as has 
been the case in the past. 

Greqqg.—This beautiful large black raspberry 
is giving usa very pleasant surprise. Many 
are familiar with the ‘‘ Mammoth Cluster”; 
but this variety gives tokens of proving decid- 
edly superior {n many respects, The plants 
are equally as productive,and perhaps more 
80; while the extra large size of the berries 
and the fact that they can be shipped 200 or 
300 miles, and yet remain ina salable condi- 
tion, will probable render it a very much more 
profitable variety to grow. The fruit is of 
very good quality. Hiorence, Caroline, and 
Brinkle’s Orange are deservedly popular yel- 
low varieties, the latter kind requiring wiuater 
protection; while of the twenty or thirty red 
varieties on my grounds, in addition to those 
already described, may be mentioned the 
Belle de Fontenay, with its delightful habit of 
yielding berries in the fall, and the Highland 
Hardy, Turner, Henrietta, Pride of the Hudson, 
and Franconia, with their widely-extended 
times of ripening. Having these selections, it 
is no unusual thing to have fruit almost con- 
tinuously from the middle of Juue until late 
in the fall. 

Methods for planting the raspberry are now 
pretty generally understood, and, owing to 
the ease with which it may be grown, there 
seems to be no special reason, now that the 
plants can be sent safely through the mails, 
why persons in the most distant parts of the 
land may not also obtain the same pleasures 
from this frait that we here enjoy on the banks 
of the Hudson. Set out the plants during the 
latter part of October or during the first weeks 
of November, giving the ground above the roots 
a good top-dressing of manure, and then “ hill 

up’? the soil around the canes. Level the 
ground off again early in spring, and two or 
three months later berries of the largest size 
will be the reward, 


®AUGERTIES-ON-Hupson, N. ¥. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


APPLYING MANURES TO GRAss-} 


LANDS. 


THe best mode and time for applying barn- 
yard manures is a matter of great importance, 
for on this depends the profit of farming oper- 
ations. It is quite generally agreed that rotted 
manures should be applied to the surface, and 
many good farmers prefer it for cven the 
coarsest. But the crops to which it should be 
applied are not so evident. Good results are 
found from surface manuring of wheat in the 
fall, and this probably gives as good results as 
any. 

This is a grain-growing region, and grass {8 
a secondary crop with most farmers. Hence 
it has not occurred to many that manures could 
be profitably applied to grass-lands. Yet, as 
grass is the basis of all good farming and im- 
provement of the soil, the direct application of 
manures to this crop would naturally seem the 
most speedy way to benefit the land. If we 
can by any means secure a large, vigorous 
growth of clover, we are sureof a good crop 
for years after. This can most certainly be 
done by surface application of manures. 

Where wheat is top-dressed the after benefit 
of the clover is one of the most important ad- 
vantages of that method. Top-dressing wheat 
will not always secure a good crop. In very 
dry falls, as 1871 and 1872, there is not enough 
rain to dissolve the manure in time to benefit 
the fall growth, But winter snows and spring 
rains never fail to do this thoroughly and in 
ample time for the young clover. But in such 
cases the wheat itself is less benefited, and 
the effects of the manure are seen only where 
it laid and acted on the mulch. 

But on grass-lands all the soluble parts of 
the manure will be washed out and thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil before 
spring growth commences. The cloyer would 
grow rapidly, and its vigorous leaves would 
absorb much more from the air, while its 
roots would strike deeper into the subsoil 
making it mellow and bringing up more of 
the mineral elements which have leached 
through. When plowed, such land will have 
a much greater amount of fertilizing material 
than would be possible from the same amount 
of manure applied the same season to the soil. 


Usually farmers who have applied manure 
to grass-lands have put it on old sod, timotby 
or red-top. But in this plan the advantage 
is less marked. The roots of timothy are 
near the surface, and no amount of manur- 
ing can make them strike down into the sub- 
soil, They are also much smaller than 
clover roots, making less to plow under, while 
the leaves, being narrow, take less from the 
atmosphere. The advantage of surface ma- 
nuring old sods lies chiefly in the thorough in- 
corporation of all the soluble portions of the 
manure with the soil. But by surface ma- 
nuring clover, especially young clover, an im- 
mediate and rapid growth of the tap root is 
secured, which results not only in a large 
grass crop; but thoroughly pulverizing and 
fertilizing the soil down to and into the sub- 
soil. Land thus mellowed by clover roots is 
open to the air, and the increase of fertility 
goes on by every possible method. Clover, 
even as usually grown, is reckoned a fertiliz- 
ing crop. Yet on almost every field we find 
patches where the clover is small and thin, 
By surface manuring such spots we can often 
make them richer and the clover larger than 
anywhere else. 

In many cases there is not much manure to 
spare until spring, but always it is best to draw 
out as much as possible in fall and winter. 
The scrapings of baroyards and in fact almost 
any rich earth will do. All the soluble parts 
will be washed down among the roots, giving 
the clover an early and vigorous growth. 
Nothing can be lost from evaporation in win- 
ter, and in spring the clover will soon cover 
the manure and protect it. Where manure is 
applied in spring, especially if late, a dressing 
of gypsum will absorb the ammonia, changing 
it to sulphate of ammonia, which is readily dis- 
solved and one of the most valuable of all 
manures, There is always more or less am- 
monia in the air and a dressing of gypsum will 
always help to fix this; but, for obvious 
reasons, it does most good on surface-manured 
land, 

These conclusions are fully warranted by the 
experience of many practical farmers, who 
yearly apply more aud more barnyard manures 
to their grass and clover-flelds. Where manure 
is plowed under it often takes two or three 
years to become incorporated with the soil. A 
very little manure applied in fall and winter on 
the surface of grass-land intended for corn 
next season gives a better crop than a larger 
quantity applied in spring and plowed under. 
Where clover is top-dressed the manure can be 
drawn out as made in winter until all is drawn 
and the barnyard cleared in spring. The finer 
manure will not be in the way of the mower, 
When the coarser manure is applied, land can 
be pastured and brought to the highest state of 
fertility for corn Or potatoes the year after ; or 





the clover, manure, and all «can be ‘plowed 


under in Jund and summer fallowed for 
wheat, i 

It is best to top-dress clover the first season, 
as the greatest growth is thereby secured ; but 
coarse, strawy manure had better be drawn out 
as early as possfble on clover-sod intended for 
corn or potatoes next season. These methods 
give better crops anda more rapid increase in 
fertility of the soil than those commonly used 
by farmers in applying manure.—W. J. Fow- 
Ler, in ** American Cultivator.” 

PITTSFORD, N.Y. 


A 
FILLING WINDOW-BOXES. 





In planting window-boxes one may havea 
wonderful variety in plants and general ar- 
rangement, and there is scope for the display 
of no little neatness and taste. As the suc- 
cessive seasons come around, the window-box 
may be made to strike the yearly quarters as 
truely as any calendar—one season’s flowers 
dying out as another’s come in, The interest 
is thus maintained all the year round, while a 
never-falling source of pleasure ia also secured. 
Let us fillan imsginary dozen or more boxes, 
to give an idea how it may be done. We will 
take them as they bloom in their seasons, from 
the early tulips and snowdrops of spring to 
the chrysanthemum and variegated shrubs 
and red berries of winter. 

Box A.—Early Duc Van Tholl tulips and 
two or three roots of golden feather in the 
center; snowdrops and yellow, blue, and 
white crocus round the outside. 

Box B.—Early Duc Van Tholl talips, early 
hyacinths, arabis, and aubretia inside ; with 
mixed crocuses outside and a clump of double 
snowdrops at each end. 

Box C.—Late tulips, hyacinths, and cro- 
cuses, double and single primroses, and Poly- 
anthus inside; sweet violets and hepaticas 
around the outside. 

Box D.—Dwarf wallflower, Brompton stocks, 
Polyanthus and Narcissus inside; sweet vio- 
lets and hepaticas around the outside. 

Box E.—Dwarf wallflower, Brompton stocks, 
and lily-of-the-valley inside; with red and 
white daisies and blue pansies around the out- 
side, 

Box F.—Variegated and scarlet geranium, 
brown and yellow calceolarias inside; with 
blue and white violas, pansies, and echeverias 
surrounding them. Sow sweet peas at each 
end, to train up. 

Box G.—Geraniums and pelargoniums, with 
little patches of annuals—such as candytuft, 
nemophila, Clarkia, and mignonette—bet ween ; 
with blue lobelia, sedums, and echeverias around 
and canary creeper, nasturtium, and sweet peas 
to train up the window, 

Box H.—Scarlet and white geraniums, with 
brown and yellow calceolaria alternately, and 
blue and white lobelia around; with canary 
creeper and nasturtium at each end. 

Box I.-—Geraniums, calceolarias, and fuchsias, 
with musk-plant and lobelia around; a few 
Virginian stocks between ; and scarlet runners 
to train up at each end. 

Box J.—Scarlet geraniums, lobelia, blue and 
yellow violas and white pansies around; 
with canary creeper trained as anarch from 
end toend. Scarlet nasturtiums may be trained 
up the window. 

Box K.—Geraniums, heliotropes, calceolarias, 
and fuchsias, with mignonette, musk, lobelia, 
and echeverias around; sweet peas and con- 
volvulus trained up the window. 

Box L.—Stocks, asters, and geraniums; with 
lobelia and mignonette around. 

Box M.—Stocks, asters,chrysanthemums, and 
mignonette; with echeverias and blue and 
yellow violas around, 

Box N.—Green and variegated twigs of 
shrubs—such as ivy, hollies with berries, alder, 
laurels, box, etc.; with cut chrysanthemums in 
vials of water intermixed, to be renewed as 
they fade during the winter, 

These examples will aid in a selection of 
plants and give an idea how to arrange them 
tastefully and to the best advantage. Yet 
circumstances must to a great extent rule in 
our selection of plants. Every one cannot 
afford to keep up such a selection of plants as 
is here cnumerated; but each can select in ac- 
cordance with means, By replacing faded 
and out-blown flowers with fresh plants now 
and then and adding fresh soil occasionally, 
one box can be made to hold all or nearly all 
the passing season’s display. When the autumn 
flowers are out of bloom refill the box with 
fresh soil, and plant spring flowering bulbs— 
such.as tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, snowdrops, 
ete. October and the first half of November 
is the best time for planting these and two 
inches below the surface is the proper depth. 
Bulbs start best in the dark, so the box should 
be kept in a closet or anywhere away from the 
light till they have sprung up about an inch 
orso. After planting, give them a moderately 
good watering. 

Very pretty flower-boxes may be made by 
filling them entirely with annuals—éuch as red 
and white candytuft, Clarkia, nemophila, larks- 
pur, musk, mignonette, Virginia stock, and 
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many others. A box filled entirely with a Va- 
riety of petunias has a very pretty effect. A 
box of annuals should be sown about the end 
of March, in small patches or lines, arranged 
at pleasure. Flower seeds vary much in size, 
from the big scarlet runner to the very small 
Clarkia, and must be covered accordingly. 
Scarlet runners, nasturtiums, and sweet peas 
may be covered half an inch; Clarkia and mig- 
nonette hardly covered—only dusted over. 
When the seedlings are up, they must be 
thinned out as they grow, leaving only four or 
five plants in each patch. If left too thick, the 
result is a poor bloom and a wilderness of weak 
plants. 

Annual boxes soon get weedy looking, and 
to make them last in flower as long as possi- 
ble requires a good deal of attention in pick- 
ing out fading plants and dead flowers, 
Creeping plants can be trained all round the 
window by having small twine led around for 
them to cling to. A few small nails in the 
erevices will serve for this purpose. The 
boxes require regular attention with water in 
the summer time; but watcring the plants 
trained above the boxes spoils the bloom. 
When the plants are dirty, sponge the dust off, 
leaf by leaf. If we suppose this window-box 
in beautiful array and the graceful creepers 
twining, bowerlike, around the window, what 
would be prettier than a neat wire basket 
hanging from the center, with a creeper twin- 
ing around the wire-work and hanging down 
in little festoons of flower and foliage, a bright 
scarlet geranium anda piant ortwocf blue 
lobelia filling it up within? A window thus 
decorated would create quite a sensation in 
the neighborhood. To prevent the wind from 
blowing the basket against the window, it 
should not hang far down ; or a wire stretched 
across from side to side of the window may be 
used to fasten the basket and hold it steady.— 
American Gardener, 





TEMPERATURE IN THE DAIRY. 





Mr. Wo. V. 8. BEEKMAN, Columbia Coun- 
ty, N. Y., makes this suggestive inquiry : 

“ Several of the patent methods for setting 
milk include the use of ice. I should like to 
ask whether that affects the keeping qualities 
of the butter. In warm weather, butter taken 
off from ice spoils rapidly; but I do not re- 
member ever reading that butter made from 
milk set in ice-water or ice-cold air spotled 
more rapidly than that made in the usual 
way.’’ 

Nearly all the changes in milk and butter by 
which they are spoiled are caused by living 
organic agencies, none of which are destroyed 
by cold, although it may fall below freezing. 
By chilling milk or butter down below the 
temperature at which organic change ad- 
vances we at best only suspend advance, to 
have it start with renewed vigor whenever the 
temperature rises to a degree that will allow 
of its going on again. If a sample of new 
milk is taken at 65° anda part of it cooled 
suddenly to the freezing point or near it, and 
then raised again to 65°, and both parts con- 
tinued at the same degree, the part which has 
remained all the time at 65° will keep sound 
the longer of the two, showing that dropping 
the temperature and restoring it again bas in- 
jured its keeping. What injures the keeping 
quality of milk might well be expected to in- 
jure the keeping of butter made from it. This 
conclusion is corroborated by recent observa- 
tions upon butter made by a refrigerating 
process, and exposed with other butter during 
a week of warm weather ata fair. Itis also 
in accordance with observations previously 
made and with observations reported by 
others. 

It is believed that it may be safely laid down 
as a rule that wide and sudden changes in the 
temperature of butter-globules, whether after 
or before they have been separated. from the 
milk, tend to their destruction. But such 
changes have less effect while the globules are 
fresh and new than afterward. The position 
here assumed is supported by the nature of 
butter itself, as well as by observed facts. It 
is known that the butter-globule is an organ- 
ized structure. Small as it may be, each 
globule is composed of several atoms of fatty 
matters, differing from each other in their 
composition and bound together in one organ- 
ized body or glubule. It is notorious that re- 
peated shrinking and swelling by change of 
temperature disintegrates the atoms of these 
globules and causes the destruction of the 
mass of butter which an agglomeration of such 
globules constitutes. Since a number of 
changes produce specific result, it must be 
evident that each single change has contributed 
something toward the end accomplished. But 
a single change made at the most favorable 
period in the age of the butter-globule need 
not be expected to produce any very strongly 
marked result. There may be other considera- 
tions which may make it desirable to heat or 
cool milk and suddenly make wide changes in 
its temperature; but the effect of every such 
change upon the resulting butter, considered 
singly and without reference to other effects 
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must be to impair its keeping.—Pror. L. B. 
ARNOLD, in “‘ Weekly Tribune.” 
———— rr —___—. 


THE POTATO ROT. 


Tue potato rot is abroad in the land, and the 
universal cry is: *‘ What shall be done with 
the potato crop?” Some dig and hurry them 
off to market. Others store the sound ones, 
to chance the rot and the spring market, 
But there is alarge portion of the crop—the 
partially affected ones and the small ones— 
which are uncared for or unsaved by either of 
the above methods, Their loss detracts too 
much from the value of the crop. How shall 
they be utilized and made profitable? By 
steaming them for stock feed. What, steam 
the affected tubers? Yes. The subscriber has 
had much experience in cooking potatoes by 
steam for hogs, cattle, sheep, poultry, etc.; 
and has ascertained, what is not generally 
understood, that the hot steam extracts and 
passes off in liquid form the poisonous sub- 
stances of the skin and the parts affected by 
the rot, when not entirely decayed. Boiling 
them will not do this, because the water in 
which they are boiled absorbs and retains the 
poisons till they permeate the entire mass 
which it envelops. To cook rightly by steam, 
there must be always kept open at the bottom 
of barrel or steam-box a small hole—say one- 
half inch in diameter—through which the poi- 
sonous substances of rot and skin may escape. 
The potatoes must be quickly steamed, un- 
covered when rare done, left to dry a short 
time, then removed to another vessel, and 
masbed while hot and soft,stirring in provender, 
milk, or whatever else you may desire to mix 
with them, as feed for the different kinds of 
stock. It is the evidence of my experience 
that nothing will fatten hogs, cattle, poultry, 
ete. faster than cooked potatoes, mashed while 
hot, with mill-feed or bran. Of course, pota- 
toes so far decayed as to be soft and *‘jellied ” 
should not be used; but where, though skin- 
spotted and discolored, the tuber fs still hard, 
or comparatively hard, it may be profitably 
used. In my experience I have used the 
‘‘Prindle Steamer,” as the most simple, per- 
fectly safe, and durable; but any good and 
efficient steamer will do the work, and save 
much in beef, pork, etc., by promptly utiliz- 
ing the crop now threatened with destruction 
by the rot. The advantages of steam cooking 
over the boiling process must be apparent to 
the progressive mind, at least, and no farmer 
in this enlightened age can afford to be with- 
out some cheap, safe, and efficient apparatus 
for steam-cooking food for his stock.—P., in 
the ** Batavian,”” 





CONIFEROUS TREES. 


AN English writer remarks that “there are 
two golden rules to be observed in propagating 
coniferous trees, and they are easily remem- 
bered : (1) cuttings should be made when the 
growth is only partially ripened, as they will 
then root quickly; and (2) sceds should be 
sown a8 800n as they are obtained, especially 
when imported.” Practically, cuttings of 
many conifers may be grown at any season— 
especially arbor-vites, cypresses, etc. ; but the 
above plan is almost imperative with some 
species that are ‘increased with difficulty. 
Cuttings should always be small and carefully 
prepared. Remove a few of the lowest leaves, 
then dibble closely ina pot half filled with 
crocks and the rest clipped moss or peat, 
with two inches of silver sand on the top. 
Shut up close and keep moderately moist till 
rooted. Too much moisture will cause them 
to rot and too little will make them shrivel. 
Seeds fresbly removed from cones are much 
more likely to grow than those which have 
been separated for some time. Sow in pots of 
loam, well drained, and place in a cold frame, 








AGRICULTURAL. 


NEW AUSTRALIAN WH BAT. Bes in the 
world. Won FIRST PRIZE and GOLD MEDALS at 
Paris Exposition andat Adelaide, Australia. A Sam- 
He Packet of this large Wheat, with Circalars of 
slooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., sent to 
any address free of charge. Address W. ATLEE 
Bu RPEE & Co. ., Seedsmen, 1 Church St, Phila., Pa. 


DEVOE’S 


e 
-Brillhiant Oil- 
Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of wre Departments, and insurance Co.s 
generully. ¥ e trom all fasite in burning. THK 


JEVOE MANUPACLUR [Ni = PROPRIE- 
TORS, 80 BEAVER STREBT, ay vo 


| £. K. THOMPSON’S 


| WFjAROSMA 
worry 


ay ACK- ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A ene, REGENERAIOR co A REGULATOR 
i THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 
tide, ‘ta Registered at Wecbi--ton, D.C.) 
Prepared 2 . 
e y EK Tite bed ag Wholesale 


ruggist 
Piet and "eon & 











Spencer & 
Plimpton, Bavenee’ & oa, Tal 
Strong, Goreene, a4 4 
stock & Co.,and Geo 


and Dru t 
yA DTErist eenerali: aie 





nN HF FRANOIS, 





Pho wepnta ia: Apparatne, lat latest inven- 


tion. pen oper: erfect 
success. Seas outfits from 0 
Chromo Photography outfits . Heliograph, 
nd stamp for full information to B 
SACKMANN & CO., Manuf’rs., 278 Pearl St., N.Y. 





WINTER FLOWERS 


FOR PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 

1. 90 we willsend, free by mail, either of the 
bel few named collections, all distinct varieties: 
8 Tea Roses, or 8 Begonias, or 8 Carnations, or 8 Pinks. 
8 Chrysanthemums, or 8 Heliotropes, or 6 Abutilons. 
4 Double C: ainel lias, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Bouvardias, 
8 Stevins or Eupatoriums, or 8 Fue! hsias, or 8 Violets, 
12 Pansies, or 8 Forget-me-nots, or 4 Poinsettias, 
6 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 4 Marantas(for Wardian Cases). 
4 Palms, or 4 Crotons, or 2 Dracenas, or 4 Fancy Begonias, 
12 Scarcer Gr’nhouse Plants, or 10 Hyacinths, or 50 Crocus, 


50 Snowdrops, or 12 Jonquils, or 20 Tulips, or 6 Lilles. 
8 Pear! Tuberoses, or 4 Lilies of the Valley, or 20 Oxalia, 
10 Roman Hy acinths, 

Or by EXPRESS, bu er to pay charges: 


Any 3 collections Tor foe's $3; 9 for $5; or the full 
collection of 350 varietles: “of Plante and Bulbs— sufficient to 
stock a greenhouse and garden—for $18, to which our book 
** Gardening for Pleasure,’’ and Catalogue [value $1.75 
will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 
to 40 bushels per hour, so easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
38 South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1841, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and*ZINC 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 


Quotations furnished on application. 
OFFICE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bons Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone re Be Bone Flour. 


New York Glice 130. ‘So Erom Front Street. 


one Farmers and Dealers ae invited to send for 





FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


ANO.1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years 
successful use bas shown it to be of the Very think. 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
aes uaranteed. For turther particulars address 

CIFIC GUANO a, Boston K. N. PHELPS, 
Windsor Chas SHARP. R, 59 
South Water St.. Pritadeiphin or H. D. WOOD. 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N. Y. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 


BIRDSELL’S 





Combined Clover at ntechor, Batter, and 
Stack Duste 


Picanet, wi r attached. 
“ Clover Leaf” and price-list sant free. Also Decis- 
fon Of the Courts sastaining the Birdsell Patents. 
Address BIRDSELL MAN’E’G CO.,, South Bend, Ind. 


Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard Flouring 
wil. New Standard Corn 





Capacity of 12-inch Mill 
2 to 12 bus. per hour. Ca- 
acity of Light 20-inch 

il,6t0 40bus perhour. 
Wholesome Bread. Fine 


w 

Milling fais establish- 
ed. For Lil, Catalogue, 
describing the Harrison 





System, address Estate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 





STOVES AND FURNACES. 


Morning Glory 


is the only aun BASE- 
BURNING STOVE. 

Look for a Stove using 
“The Star and 

the Crescent” 

asa front and side orna- 
ment. It is our “ Trade 
Mark.” Pretended Base 
Burners not using it are 
not what they seem. If 


the NEW 
MORNING GLORY 


isnot to be found In your 
place, correspond with the 


LITTLEFIELD 


STOVE CO., 
ALBANY, N. ¥ 


Sold by J. H. CORT, corner Beekman and Water 
Streets, New York; also by DAYTON & CARTER, 
630 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. 

¢? Pamphlets, giving a full description, fur- 
nished free. 

D, G. LITTLEFIELD, Patentee, 


The Naw 













Gold’ S ‘Heater Mie. Co., 


114 LEONARD S8T., N. Y¥. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 
Large Heating Surface, made of 
HEAVY BOILER TRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. ( 
Send for Pamphlet and Prices. ‘ 


Bramhall, Deane & Co,, 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 
offer their extensive assortment ot 
Deane's French Patent Ranges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wrought-lIron Furnaces, 
Steam Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 


GOTHIC FURNACE 


for Warming Dwellings and Churches. Uses 
Coal and Wood. 
Send for Catalogue, 


ALEX. M senmnneoeks 372 6th Ave., N.Y. 














Large Reduction in Prices May Ist, 1878. 












Model '66. Model’73. Model '76. 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 %27 00 %35 00 
" ° 6 2300 2700 35 00 
“ “ Round be 22 00 25 00 32 00 
CONN O iinice cen cdedctiogses, scons 2000 2400 27 00 


(#@ Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 





Winchester Repeating 


Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





for our Illustrated Pamphh 





Patented May 28th, 187s. 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Manufacturing Co. 


ee, one who owns a cow should have « one of our wonderful Milkers. A child 
them. Sent free to ey part of the United States on receipt of $2. Send 


the Cow, containing sectional views of 1 cow’s 


ats and bag dissected and ‘scientifically explained, by Drs. White and Wilson, of 
this city. Sent free to any addres 


GEO. E. KING, President. 


Office 575 Broadway, New York. 





————— ceuptiaeadll 

BOYNTON’S FURNACES 

s 
Cast or Weengh, Tron 
uitable for Coal or Wood. 
BRICK SET AND PORTABLE. 

Are Powerful Heaters; remarkably dur- 
able; economical in fuel; give universal sat- 
caemestons have nv bolted joints; are free from 
gase 

Thousands have had constant and severe use for 
over 18 years, ano in good condition to-day, 
without repairs or expense. 

The most Durable Furnace, the cheapest to 
buy. Fitted with clinkerecl enning anti-friction 
ash-sifting grates and ash-pans; 
lined feed-doors, draft-regulater, etc. Have 
many attractive —_ practical improvements 
never before Adopted 

Also RANGES for family or hotel use, Fires 
Place Heaters, etc 

Send for Circulars before purchasing others. 


RISB ARSOSS, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Prices 


I.SERVEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRATES AND FENDERS, 


AND 


Fire-Place Heaters, 
1479 BROADWAY, 
between 42d and 43d Sts.,N. Y. 
—0-— 


A large assortment of Tile and Parlor 
Grates and Brass Goods. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


SENECA FALLS 
BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depot. Steamboat,Ship, 
Locomotive, Plantation, 
Fire-Engine, etc. 

Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 
=~ > ee and “yrame Com. 

plete: 











t with Hang’s Cost of Bell 

Diam. of Bell. and’ ‘rame peg and | Hone 8. 
No.6, 25inches...,..... 230 pounds.. 825 
No. oH. 27 inches........+++ 340 pounds,........ oe. a 
No.7, S80 inches., cece POURGB. cc rcccccccce 8 


No.8, 84inches., +180 pounds .. ie 
No.9, 3sinches 925 pounds,, ccccse Se 
RUMSEY « GO., Seneca Falis, 'N. ¥. Ul SoA. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a fw eee MURGE of Bells. 
Bpecial attention given to € Ht BELLS, 
llustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for eg Be hools, Fire 
oun ‘arms,etc. FULLY 


AKRANTED. Catalogue 
rent Free. V ANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


“MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8HANE & CO., 
BALTIMOR . Md. 


MEDICAL 


) ee 


Cured, b 
n engaged in a very extensive and 
Gia al ractice at ROME,N.Y.,for more than twen. 




















KINGSLEY, who has 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, B.w.. Rome, N. Ys 


THE 
OELLULOID TRUSS. 


Never Kusts, Never Breaks, 
Never Wears Out, Used 
in Bathing. 
The most perfect ‘I'russ for 
Wm relief and cure of Hernia. 
DITMAN’S 
Annex Truss Dep’t, 
2 Barclay 8t.. cor. Broad 
way, N Y. 












REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 





who 
—_— —) Whiskers or ae pro- 
Sanderson & Co., 2 Clinton Place, New York, 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE 60.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, !3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








WORWEU- aA CAlY 


is 





Natives gatherin, “so from | 
the Norway Spruce. 


CATARRH 


your Druggist for it, or send for Circu 


N. B. PHELPS, Propatetor, 
__ No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


G#™ It never fails to give relief in the 


most obstinate cases of Dry Cutarrh. 


PRICE, $1. 





Can be taken into the Stomach without harm; 
an excellent Wash fur Sore Mouth; Cleanses the 
One Lottle is sufficient for Two Months’ use. 


It soon allays all Soreness and Inflammation; 


softens the dry, hard flakes of offcnsive matter, and 
All its propertics are SootniInG, CLEANSING, and 


Teeth, Hardens the Gums. and purifies the Breath. 
HEeainG. 


causes their discharge without difficulty or pain. 
it Contains No Poisonous Drugs. 


3 
E 
s 





JOHN HOLLAND'S FALCON GOLD PEN 


t made of tine Gold, pointed with the best Iridium 
Diamond points They possess the firmness of the 
Celebrated Faicon steel Pen, with the smoothness 
and durability of the Gold Pen. My Gold Pen will 
be tound far superior to those of any other make, as 
they are made by & patent process. One of them will 


not only give more satisfaction ip writing, but will 
outiasta hundred grossof the best Stee! Pens. If 
not sold by your stationer, send $2.50 for one, which 

will be senc in a registered letter toany address, and 
if not satisfactory can be exchanged. 

JOHN HOLLAND, Manufacturer of all styles of 
best quality Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, No. 19 
Weat ith sireet, C incinnatl, Ohio. 


— DOWN | 


with High Prices! 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
149 and 151 Jefferson Street, Chicago, It. 








4-Ton Wages sailed $605 2-Ton. $40. 
tron levers, steel bearinys, brass beam and beam-box. 
Other sizes Scalvs, Beams, ec. at a great reduction. 
Au <¥ 2s Warranted. Send for Circular and 
rice-List. 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING'(MA.- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best sutis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
directcompetition 
with the WHITE. 





White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., eves 
land, 0. 


THERMOMETERS. 


ECK, Manufacturing Opticians, $21 
C £.S. 4! tite invites your special attention to 
their unequaled stock of Microscopes, Telescopes 
Opera Giasses, Spectacies and Eye Giasses, Ther- 
mometers, and other Meteorvoiogical Instruments, at 
greatly reduced prices. Mlustrated Catatogue mailed 
Ww any address. 

















BBest BABY CARRIAGE made! Groastest, practical 
utility, convenience, comfort, el ce! Before 
buying any other, please write us a ag 
special terms, etc. ERIK CHAIR 6. Brie, Pa. 








WHAT IS 


HEADACHE? |: 


In nine cases out of ten the source of beadache is not 
in the brain; but inthe stomach. Indigestion is the most 
frequent cause. The digestive organs beiig Rage ey se 
they derange the action of the liver, the bowels, the kid- 
neys, and the nerves, and the whole secretive one excre- 
tive machinery seine. as it were, thrown out of gear, the 
brain suffers. 


store the natural tone of the stomac 
bowels with a few doses of TARRANT’S SELTZER 


APERIENT, und headache arising from this cause is at 
once arrested. This delightful preparation is the best 
remedy for chronic and periodical headache at present 
known, and absolutely invaluable us a stomachic and 
gentle cathua: tic. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





Gentlemen’s Clothing. 


Tailoring, Furnishing and Outfitting of every Description. 


(JENTLEMEN?’S Business SUITS, 
(JENTLEMEN'S Working SUITS, 
GFENTLEMEN’S Dress SUITS, 


$10 to $25 


$8 to $20 


To Order and 
Ready-Made. 


$20 to $50 





Orders by Letter 


Promptly Filled. 


Boys’ & YOUTHS? school SUITS, 
$3 to $12 
Bors’ « vourus’ Business SUITS, 
5 


Bors’ « vourns’ Dress SUITS, 
8 to $20 


(RS JES FOR SELF NT. Samples, 
Price List, and Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 

Gentlemen in any part of the country are enabled to order by 
our Rules of Self-Measure, with guaranteed certainty of re- 
ceiving the most Perfect Fit attainable. Over 20,000 orders 
have been filled with highest satisfaction, See Book of Fashions, 


Merchant Clothier, 


i > 4 
GEO e Le Bu RR, 140 Fulton St., New York. 


Successor to FREEMAN & BURR. 


EsTABL ISHED 1863, 














PERRY & G2 


© STEEL 
PENS. 





of superior Eo ligh = make. 
25 Samples of our leading 8 L719 
for trial, including i the tamous' 

nd FALCON ” Pens, by mail, on 
receipt of 25 Cents. 
Scationer.or Perry's Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Sole Ag’ts for U.8. New York. 











MI 
Received the Highest Award from the 


or. 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, 5 ote. 


Cer. 





AVERILL PAINT, 


ED READY FOR Us 
in + adam ad Beauty and Durability. Beware of 


CALCICAKE; 


COMPRESSED CALCIMING 
Ready tor use and can be applied by any cne, Samp.e Cards sen 


free by applying to 


32 een N. Y.3 AME Base Randolpe h LCAb.,, eames ee 2 Ei River &t., Cleveland; 


Fourth and Hace Sts., Philadelphia: “16 





St.» Boston, Ma 





Our long-established repu- 





tation for producing the best 





Ready-Made Clothing is fully 





FORTY YEARS | 





sustained in the stock we offer 





for Fall and Winter. 





Prices very low. 





Devlin & Co. 


Broadway and Grand St. 


Broadway and Warren St. 





a SUFFALS 0) 





ica in 


gout 


and of W. 


Baltimore phys: 

troublesome ana alarming ayn ptoms, believed to be due 

ited puty diathesis. Trial 
as afforded much satisfaction to us, free diuresis being pro- 

voked and followed by relief of symptoms.” 

These waters, in cases of 1x qaltons $5 per case, ot one Springs; 

H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St.; Hegem: 

Broadway ; Caswell, Hazard & Go., cor. Fifth Ave. and 24th St., New 

—_ Cc a Clay an on6 ¢ 8. Warren, 733 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N 


Buffalo Lithia Water for Gout, 


(Dn, Menace C. Woop, of Philadelphia, Professor of Materia 


the University of Sony wants. From editorial in 


The Medical Times of July 20th, 1 


‘ Buffalo Lithia Springs. 


» & 
OOveE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 











BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, CARRIAGE : TOPS 





Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 


Cleveland, Rew 


&@” Send for Cicoalar etc. 


York. Chicago, St. Louis. 
AD OLL AND BL’K’G CO. 


‘THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
me “READY for USE. 


eRETORE 
Cex on 





FACTORIES: 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 


oo 

Rubber Paint KE, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— All of our customers wae have used 

your Paint speak in the oo terms of its Ps taatd 

capacity, cheapness, and Snish. We 

consider two coats of the iat er int ir ‘equal 


to three coats of White Lead 
Yours a t. BENNETT &CO. 
D FOR CIRCULAR. Erc. #3 








WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS, 
JEWELRY, 


| T. B. BYNNER, 


513 Broadway, 


: Every y Man sae 





(8ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL). 






Prints | 
$3 Press iivcn 
ete. (Self-inker $5) @ Larger sizes 
For business, Pree’ oung oe 


HIS OWN Cotalague of Bross “ ‘ype, E' 
or 2 stamps. KE EY & Cc 
PRINTER! &XZe_s{o* Meriden, x Os. 











THE INDEPENDSNT PRESS, NOS, 431 AND 93 Rose StTRSET 





CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets,100 pieces.$16 00 
a White French China Dinner Sets cemotete 30 
e White French China Tea Sets, i 


hite.. 

NISHING GOODS 
Goops 7 Bousnr? Teaba SALES A SPECIALTY. 
Illustaated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 


on radio n. 
y, Cooper Institute, N. Y.City. 
Goods eons iA selected and packed for transport- 
—_ free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.O. money- 
oO » 





Boiler Food Pumps. 
Fire 







um 
Min ing’ Pumps, 

Peinclens Four & 
ailroad Pumps . Mpe- 


Evi ERY “om Pumps fo 
d 


Knowles Patent Tm! Pump 


THE STANDARD. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 
WARREN, MASS. 
WAREHOUSES: 


i4and 16 Federal Street, Boston; 
92 and 94 bhperey Street, 
NEW Y 


Every Pump fur:ished under a complete guaranty. 
¢® "Send for Iliustrated Catalogue. 


THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


at the Parte Exposition, 1878, for Prepared Fish 
wus awarded 


SR XLCR 
Oe COD. 


Ask our grocer. or fish-degler for it. Already 
= 2 n 5, 35, and 60-pound bdéXes und selected trom 
he finest’ George’s Codfish. Also the celebrated 
Hureka Prepared and other quaiities of Boneless 
Fish for sale. 


GEO. P. TRIGG & CO., 
Bole Proprietors, 182 Duane &t., New York. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branen Warehouses: 
and 87 John Bt., New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
UMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 

etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882 

Highest medal awarded 
thent by the Universal Kx- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867, Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 




























Send for _ 
Circular to 


FOLDING CHAIR ©0., NEW MAVEN, CT. 


MINTON’S sxsusren TILES, 


CHINA WORKS, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
AlsoThe CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. 

THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
6044 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only vepuenqumemses in the Gunes States for 
he abuve firm 


“FINE HATS, 


SLLK, CASSIMERK, AND FELT, 
RETAILED at “anufacturers’ Prices. 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N. ¥. 








FOOD CURE 





TRADE MARK 


THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains the vital ee 
qualities in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, ex- 
tracted without fermentation (thus re taining the 
natural vitalized condition), will pete all debility 
of the Nervous Syetem and Digestive Organs. 
Single bottle sent, express prepaid, on receipt of $1. 
RECOMMENDED BY 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSDY, 18 West 23d S8t., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York ; 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH. Irv ing Place, New York ; 
Prof. C. 8. LOZLER, 234 West Ith St., New York; 
and Others. Circulars sent free. Soid by Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 10, 
$15, $20, and 3 each. riches. $ salts 

match. Jewelry of the sume. sent C.O. 
D. by express. Send stamp for dg 
ated Circular. Collins Metal Watch Kac- 
moll tory, 38) Broadway, N. Y. Box 3696. 





































